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Art. I.—Julian’s Letters. 


Juliant Imperatoris que feruntur Epistole. Ludovicus Henricus 
Heyler.. Moguntie. 1828. 

Tue letters of Julian are chiefly valuable in two respects, as 
illustrating a critical period of the history of Rome and the 
world, and as expressing the character, sentiments, and style 
of the great Emperor individually. Their importance as docu- 
ments of historical evidence, along with the ‘ Orations,’ the 
‘Misopogon,’ and the ‘Czsars,’ has been felt by all writers on 
that period from Zosimus to Gibbon, who agree in praising 
their language and style no less than the fulness and trust- 
worthiness of their testimony. Indeed there is hardly any 
great event in the later career and times of Julian which is 
not touched on in one or other of his letters. His campaigns 
in Gaul, the steps which led to his revolt against Constantius, 
his re-establishment and attempted reformation of Paganism, 
his plans for the rebuilding of Jerusalem and resettlement 
of the Jewish people, his conduct to the Christians and in 
particular to Athanasius, his benefits to Greece, and his 
designs on Persia, India, and the East generally; these, with 
many other points of scarcely less interest, derive no incon- 
siderable illustration from passages of the Emperor’s corre- 
spondence. How much Gibbon was indebted to these letters 
for his magnificent sketch of Julian and his age, is shown not 
only by the extracts he has translated in the text, but by the 


frequent references he makes to them in the notes of his 
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history. As a mine, therefore, of historical illustration, these 
epistles may be said to be almost, if not altogether, exhausted. 
In their other aspect, however, the case seems to us to be 
different: their biographical value appears to have been 
appreciated far less than their historical. The picture they 
set before us of the man as distinct from the emperor—of the 
private friend, patron, adviser, comforter—of the student, 
author, believer, devotee—the representation, in fact, of the 
‘inner life,’ the feelings, motives, aims, standards, principles, 
partialities, of one of the most extraordinary men the world 
has ever seen—this strikes us as worthy of a closer study than 
it has hitherto received. Nothing that falls from a man’s pen 
is, as a rule, so characteristic of him as his letters, while 
unfortunately in no branch of composition is antiquity (and 
Greek in particular) so deficient. If in his zeal for ancient 
literature Sir William Temple could bestow such extravagant 
praise on a ‘fardel of common-places’ like the spurious 
Epistles of Phalaris (of which, notwithstanding, repeated 
translations have been published even since the demonstration 
of their unauthenticity), it seems strange that, in a learned 
and letter-writing century like the last, so little notice should 
have been taken, particularly in England, of a collection 
of letters from the pen of a man like Julian, the greater part 
of which have never had their genuineness disputed, while 
nearly every one has, more or less, a value of its own. Yet, 
so far as we can discover, not a single complete version 
of these epistles exists in English, though France has shown 
its appreciation of the imperial admirer of Paris by at least 
two translations of them published since 1740. We propose, 
therefore, to set before our readers some account of the corre- 
‘spondence of Julian with his friends and contemporaries, 
citing parts of his most characteristic letters, and pointing 
out such of the less familiar features of his mind and dispo- 
sition as appear to receive illustration from them. 

Before, however, we proceed to the substance of the letters, 
it may be well to say something about their number, those to 
whom they were addressed, and the way in which they have 
been transmitted to us. Although the manuscripts are nu- 
merous, none are considered older than the fifteenth century, 
and no single manuscript contains the entire collection which 


Their Number, Transmission, and Date. 3 


‘we now possess, while the letters found in each appear for the 
most part in a different order. Of the editions, the first, pub- 
lished at the Aldine Press, in Venice, in 1499, comprised only 
forty-eight of the letters; in another, of 1583, five more 
appeared; others were discovered and published from time 
to time by various hands—three of them by the well-known 
Jesuit scholar and professor of theology at Paris, in 1621, 
Dionysius Petau, and a like number by the still more famous 
Muratori, custodian of the Ambrosian Library in Milan, about 
1709. The last and fullest collection made by Heyler, in his 
edition published at Mainz in 1828, which we have placed at 
the head of this article, amounts to eighty-three, of which, 
however, eight, partly on external and partly on internal 
grounds, have their genuineness justly suspected. At the 
same time there is little question that the largest number 
that has reached us represents but a small portion of the 
emperor’s correspondence, with whom the writing and re- 
ceiving of letters amounted to little less than a passion. 
Hardly any of those now in our possession can, we think, be 
dated furthér back than a.p. 355, the year in which Julian, 
at the age of twenty-five, was created Cesar, and married to 
his cousin Helena, youngest daughter of Constantine the 
Great. It is true that the circumstances of the author's 
childhood and early youth were such as to render extremely 
difficult and dangerous anything approaching to free and 
open communication with relatives, friends, or acquaintances; 
but however this may be, we have Julian’s own testimony * 
to the fact that he was in the habit of writing at all events 
to the tutor who had taught him the study and love of Plato ; 
while in another of his letters t he refers to sundry orations 
and epistles of his own which have not come down to pos- 
terity. If it is a matter of regret that within the period 
of his correspondence we have no letter throwing any light on 
his relations with Helena, or on the circumstances of his 
family and domestic life, it is an infinitely deeper loss that 
nothing he may have written during the twenty years of his 
‘Christian profession has been preserved to us; still more that 
we have no explanation addressed in the confidence of private 


* See letter to Themistius, published among Julian's works. 
+ Letter 27. (Heyler’s ed.) 
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intercourse to philosopher or friend of the influences that 
produced his momentous change from Christianity to 
Paganism. 

A few of the letters are not strictly entitled to the name, 
partaking as they do of the nature of edicts, or rescripts on 
public matters, addressed to the governors and other officials 
of countries or towns, occasionally to the body of citizens 
themselves. Such, for example, are those addressed to 
Ecdikius, the prefect of Egypt; one (6) decreeing the sen- 
tence of banishment against Athanasius; another (56), referred 
to below, containing minute instructions for the foundation 
of a school of music at Alexandria; while in 10 we have an 
indignant homily addressed, ‘To my citizens of Alexandria,’ 
for their lawlessness and ferocity in the assassination of their 
Bishop George; and in 25, the famous manifesto to the 
Jewish people, promising the restoration of their Temple, and 
asking their prayers for himself. Not the least interesting 
of this class is the letter of directions sent to Arsakius, 
high-priest of Galatia, concerning measures for the reform- 
ation of Paganism, such as a system of relief for the poor, 
and a stricter law of life for the priests. In 21 the Emperor 
presents an active and devout priestess named Callixeina to 
an additional charge in the temple of Cybele at Pessinus, as 
a reward for her past services in the Pagan cause; while 
in 48 he directs Hekebolus to confiscate all Church pro- 
perty in Edessa, as a punishment for the factious violence of 
the Arian party there. We must not omit the famous edict 
in 42, containing and justifying the prohibition of Greek 
studies to Christian teachers; while the exemption from 
senatorial duties, conceded in 64 to medical men, supplies a 
fresh illustration of the honour that Julian, in the spirit of a 
favourite Homeric line,* was always disposed to pay to pro- 
fessors of the healing art. In another letter, or rather edict, 


* Tl. xi. 514, yap, or (as Julian quotes it), inrpd¢ dijo 
dvrakwe avipov. Cf. Letter 45, where Julian encourages Zeno, a distin- 
guished medical professor as well as practitioner, who had been banished from 
Alexandria through some participation in the affair of Bishop George, to return 
to the city where he was so appreciated and missed. It will be remembered 
that Oribasius, Julian’s devoted friend and confidant (to whom Letter 17 ig 
addressed), was as distinguished for his medical learaing as for professional 
skill. He was with Julian at the time of his death. 


To whom Addressed. 5 


numbered 65, we find the Emperor, whom Ammianus 
characterises as vulgi plausibus letus,* prohibiting all public 
acclamations addressed to himself on entering a temple. 
‘The people may applaud if they liked when he came into 
“a theatre; in sacred buildings they should reserve their 
‘praises for the gods.’ Of letters to relations, with a single 
exception, we possess none. Gallus, his brother, had been 
put to death by Constantius just before the probable date of 
the earliest of these letters. Helena, his wife, died, as it 
would seem, a very few years after their marriage, poisoned, 
as has been thought, by the Empress Eusebia. One letter 
there is (18) to his uncle of the same name, a more zealous 
Pagan than even the Emperor, in which the latter defends 
himself for his insurrection against Constantius. Of the 
remaining letters, the bulk, numbering about thirty, are 
written to orators, sophists, and philosophers; and as 
Julian, whom Nature had made for a student though Fortune 
called him to a throne, opens his heart most freely in this 
part of his correspondence, it shall receive the first share of 
our attention, having been least noticed by others hitherto. 
Of Julian’s chief favourites among the ranks of the poets, 
philosophers, and orators of his time, Maximus, the eminent 
theurgist of Ephesus; Iamblichus, the Neoplatonic sage of 
Apameia; Libanius, the sophist of Antioch ; Proaeresius, the 
rhetorician, a native of Armenia ; and Priscus, the philosopher 
who conversed with the Emperor on his death-bed—are those 
best known in history, to whom we have surviving letters 
in this collection. Of certain other literary and scientific 
personages, bearing the names of Elpidius, Eucleides, Aristox- 
enus, Eugenius, and Lucianus, we know nothing but what 
may be gathered from the brief and unimportant notes sent 
them by their imperial correspondent. This class of letters 
presents for the most part the same characteristic features 
—the deepest enthusiasm for learning and knowledge; an 
insatiable hunger for brisk, regular, and unreserved corres- 
pondence ; the warmest expressions of friendship and affec- 
tion on a footing of perfect equality ; an admiration amounting 
almost to idolatry for men of genius, with a longing for their 
society ; the humblest estimate of his own powers and pro- 
* Amm, Mare. xxv. 4, 
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6 Julian’s Letters. 
ductions in comparison with theirs; and a profuse generosity 
in offers of hospitality, assistance, and favours. The first in 
order of his letters to Maximus affords us a good specimen 
of some of these traits, as it does also of Julian’s literary 


style :— 


‘We are told that Alexander of Macedon was accustomed to sleep with 
the poems of Homer under his pillow, in order, I suppose, that by night 
as well as by day he might have access to compositions of such a martial 
tone. Your letters, on the contrary, we keep by our bedside, as so many 
healing medicines, and never cease poring over them, just as if they were 
still fresh, and had only now for the first time come into our hands. 
Accordingly, if you would make intercourse by letter adequately to 
represent your personal presence, you must go on writing, and writing, 


too, constantly and without fail. Yet I would rather you should come~ 


yourself to us, with the blessing of the gods, remembering that so long 
as you are away from our side, we can only be said to live, while holding 
intercourse with you by letter.’ 


This invitation Maximus, who was then residing at Sardis, 
promptly accepted, and taking leave of Asia, the citizens. 
of which lavished on him greetings and honours at his de- 
parture, arrived at Constantinople just when his imperial 
patron happened to be hearing trials and delivering an 
oration in the senate. The latter forthwith sprang from his 
place and rushed some way out of the senate-house to meet and 
embrace the philosopher. He then conducted him into the 
assembly, introducing him with reverence to the members, 
and declaring the benefits he had received from his teaching 
and example. From that time it is probable that Maximus 
was never long absent from the court, to whose temptations he 
feil only too easy a victim. The next letter addressed to him 
represents the Emperor as submitting some orations of his. 
own to the philosophical critic, whose judgment, with cha- 
racteristic humility, he probably estimates far beyond its real 
worth. The following is an extract :— 


‘It is said that an eagle, whenever he wants to test the genuineness of 
his offspring, carries the yet-unfledged eaglets high up into the sky, and 
maakes them face the rays of the sun, to prove himself, as it were, in the: 
eye of the God of Day, the parent of a genuine brood, wholly free from. 
any adulterous connection. Well now, on the same principle, we are 
going to put the literary offspring of our brain into your hands, as into 
those of learned Homer, and if these productions can stand the test of 


His Correspondence with Maximus and Libanius. 7 


your critical ear, you must then decide whether they are capable of 
sustaining further flights, to reach the hands of others; but if they can- 
not, throw them away then and there, as aliens to the Muses, or drown 
them in some river as bastards.’ 


Maximus, however, would seem to have been more than the 
tutor, friend, and critic of Julian. From another letter (the 
longest and most interesting of those written to the philoso- 
pher) we learn that dangerous results were apprehended by 
Julian from the warm and active interest taken by his friend 
in the success of his insurrection against Constantius. He 
assures him of his anxiety, fostered by omens and dreams, for 
the safety of the philosopher, whom zeal for the cause of his 
pupil and patron may have involved in trouble and risk. He 
does not even dare himself to consult the gods, for fear of 
hearing the fate that might so easily have happened to the 
over-eager partisan. The close of the letter is particularly 
interesting, inasmuch as it marks the approximate time of the 
Emperor’s open avowal and practice of Paganism, as well as 
the person to whom he knew the tidings of his public apostasy 
would be most agreeable. In his successful march from Paris 
to Illyria, and his marvellous escape from the swarm of 
traitors and spies that beset him, he discerns the manifest 
presence and working of the gods, that claimed and received 
his gratitude :-— 

‘We worship the gods,’ he says, ‘now in public; and the bulk of the 
army I have led hither is no less devoted to their service. We make a 
practice of sacrificing victims openly, and have already rendered a thank- 
offering to the gods in the form of numerous hecatombs. They direct 
me to keep myself in everything as pure as possible, and I need not say 
that I am forward to obey them; while on their part they promise me 


splendid fruits of all my exertions, if only I become not slack or self- 
indulgent.’ 


Considering the Emperor’s intimacy with Libanius, and 
the numerous letters, still in existence, addressed to him by 
the latter, we might have expected to find a large and in- 
teresting part of his correspondence devoted to the illustrious 
rhetorician. This is, however, not the case. Of the six letters 
written to Libanius, only one contains matter of real interest, 
enhanced by the fact of its having been written but a very 
short time before the Emperor's death. It is a kind of diary 
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of his march from Antioch into Persia in the spring of a.p. 
868, dated from Hierapolis, near the Euphrates, little more 
than three months before he perished. His devotion to 
Paganism is at its height. At Berea (or Aleppo) he tells 
Libanius how in royal style he sacrificed a white bull to Zeus, 
and discoursed eloquently in favour of the gods to an admir- 
ing but unconverted senate. Later on, in the same letter, he 
informs us that it was his usual practice to sacrifice twice 
every day, morning and evening. At the same time the 
Emperor shows himself by no means undiscriminating in his 
Pagan zeal. The inhabitants of Batne he criticizes for their 
extravagance and demonstrativeness, for the lack of that 
sobriety, reserve, and calm, which he holds to be the spirit of 
true religion, though he cannot help feeling gratified by their 
devotion to the cause of polytheism. The other letters written 
by Julian to his ‘ fond and affectionate brother’ (as he styles 
Libanius), are taken up with extravagant eulogies on sundry 
orations and compositions by the great sophist, which the 
Emperor declares he can never read enough, or be tired of 
reading; which he values, as not only masterpieces of style, 
but as testimonies to their author’s sincere and steadfast 
friendship for himself, ‘of which he trusts he may always be 
‘ worthy.’ 

However, Julian by no means expended all his idolatry of 
literary genius on Maximus and Libanius. One, of whom 
next to nothing is known, attracted to himself a far larger 
share of the Emperor’s homage and admiration. The Iamb- 
lichus to whom six of these letters were addressed must be 
carefully distinguished from the eminent mystic of Chalcis in 
Syria, who died in the reign of Constantine, and some of 
whose writings have come down to us. Whether the Iamb- 
lichus we meet with in Julian’s works was a descendant of 
this last or not, we have no means of judging. He seems to 
have been, like his more illustrious namesake, a native of Syria, 
born at Apameia, in the valley of the Orontes, and, like him, 
to have pursued the study of a high-toned and probably Neo- 
platonic philosophy, which can hardly have impressed the 
mass of his contemporaries with the profound veneration it 
received from Julian. He seems to have been in constant 
correspondence with the Emperor, whose replies are char 
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His Over-estimate of Iamblichus. 9 


acterised by a tone of almost abject adoration. Iamblichus 
is his ‘ darling,’ his ‘ preceptor,’ ‘ one to whose robe he would 
‘like to cling, never to be parted,’ ‘the very signature of whose 
‘letters he kisses over and over again, every line from whose 
* pen he values above all the gold of Lydia.’ He further styles 
him ‘ the physician of souls,’ ‘a sun of wisdom,’ ‘a blessing 
“to the universe,’ ‘ one set for the salvation of the whole race 
‘of mankind,’ and ‘the embodiment and harmoniser of the 
‘collective wisdom of Hellas.’ Here is a longer specimen of 
one of these gushing effusions :— 


‘When the tidings reached me of the arrival of a letter from you, I had 
been suffering for a couple of days from a disorder in the stomach, and 
feeling such extreme pain all over me, that a fever seemed to be imminent. 
The instant, however, that I heard of your messenger being at the door, I 
sprang up like one beside himself, and rushed out before any attendant 
could make his appearance. And, what is more, no sooner had I got your 
letter into my hands than (I swear by the living gods, and by that affection 
with which I have ever burned towards you) all my pains instantly 
quitted me, and even the symptoms of fever vanished, as if confounded 
by the visible presence of some mysterious deliverer.’—Letter 60. 


In another letter (41) Julian sends Iamblichus, not without 
humble apology, an oration of his own (composed, it seems, 
at the desire of Constantius), requesting the philosopher to 
criticize, and if necessary, to supply its defects. This, too, is 
written in the same fulsome and extravagant style. In it 
Tamblichus is likened to Hermes, Apollo, Orpheus, and the 
rest ; ‘it requires some courage to look him in the face ;’ ‘ his 
‘approval will be equivalent to that of Athena’—and more of 
this sort. These letters, to our mind, form the least agreeable 
portion of Julian’s correspondence, and though there is no 
reason for supposing them to have come from any other 
hand, they probably represent his youthful efforts at style no 
less than a blind and almost boyish admiration of a very 
over-rated thinker and writer. 

It is much to be regretted that there has been preserved to 
us but a single letter to another philosopher, who deserved 
the favour of his imperial master far more than either 
Maximus or Iamblichus. We refer to the excellent Priscus, 
the wise, reserved, Platonic theurgist, who, originally intro- 
duced by Maximus to the society of Julian, followed him 
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through his Persian campaign, and helped to alleviate the 


sufferings of his death-bed by discussions on the nature of the 
soul. There is nothing of particular interest in the only 
surviving letter to his ‘dearest brother and warmest friend’ 
(as he styles Priscus), to whose wife (Hippia) and children he 
adds, with unusual courtesy, his compliments. He ranks his. 
friend among ‘the genuine philosophers, to benefit whom he 
‘himself alone desires to live,’ and trusts ‘that the Divine 
‘Providence’ (the letter throughout breathes a remarkable 
spirit of piety) ‘may preserve him for many years in health 
‘and strength.’ There are a few other letters in the collection 
addressed to literary names of less note; but we have given 
specimens enough to illustrate this side of Julian’s charac- 
ter.in its devotion to intellectual merit, and will close this 
part of our subject with a singularly graceful and tender letter 
of advice from the Emperor to a couple of old fellow-students, 
probably at Athens, Eumenius and Pharianus, which speaks 
as much for the sounduess of his judgment as it does for the 
affectionateness of his heart. 


‘If any one has made you believe that there exists for man a pleasanter 
or more profitable occupation than the calm, undistracted pursuit of philo- 
sophy, you have been greatly deluded by one who must first have deluded 
himself; but should your old enthusiasm for study still survive, and not, 
like a bright flame, have been extinguished, I congratulate you from my 
very heart. Four years have gone by already, and now nearly another 
quarter more, since we took leave of each other, and [ should vastly like 
to know how much progress you have both made in the interval. As for 
myself, I should be surprised if I could utter a single word of Greek, so 
completely have I been barbarized by my places of abode. Do not, I pray 
you, despise the composition of speeches, or neglect rhetoric, and your 
habit of familiarizing yourselves with the poets. At the same time let your 
main attention be directed to science, and your chief eaergies devoted to 
the systems of Aristotle and Plato. Make this your real work: it is, 
believe me, the foundation, base, superstructure, ay, and roof too, of the 
edifice of learning, while all the rest is mere by-play, though pursued by 
you with more zeal than is shown by some in their real work. This 
advice is prompted, God knows, simply by the brotherly affection I feel 
for you as old schoolfeliows, and very dear ones too. So if you listen to 
my suggestions I shall love you all the more, while I should be much 
pained to find you disapprove them, though this latter alternative and its 
consequences I would fain, for omen’s sake, omit.”—Letter 55. 


But Julian was a great deal more than the patron, admirer, 
and even worshipper of philosophers and men of letters. He 
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was himself a laborious scholar, a devoted student (eruditus 
et studiosus cognitionum omnium princeps),* a passionate 
bibliomaniac,t as these letters, apart from the style and 
substance of the Emperor’s other writings, sufficiently show. 
‘Some people,’ he says (9), ‘ have a passion for horses, some for 
‘birds, and others for animals: mine, however, has been from 
‘childhood for acquiring books.’ Accordingly we find him 
writing a couple of letters, one to Eedikius, prefect of Egypt, 
another to an unknown personage of the name of Porphyrius, 
with the object of securing the library of George, the 
murdered Arian bishop of Alexandria, which appears to 
have contained numerous and valuable works on philo- 
sophy, rhetoric, and theology. Some of these manuscripts, 
it appears, Julian had borrowed and benefited by during his 
residence in Cappadocia, and he displays the greatest anxiety 
lest any of them, through the roguery of relatives or of slaves. 
should be lost. ‘There are,’ he writes, ‘ among them several 
‘treatises connected with the doctrine of the Galileans.’ 
These for themselves he would like to perish, but for fear of 
other precious works perishing with them, he requests that an 
accurate list may be rendered of these as well, while the whole 
collection when complete is to be sent to Antioch, where it is 
possible that at the date of his letter he was composing his 
‘Misopogon.’ His own tastes, as we might suppose, lay wholly 
in the direction of the purest and best ages of Greek literature. 
That he possessed a fair acquaintance with the Latin lan- 
guage, we know from the express statement of Ammianus;{ but 
the absence of any reference to the literature, would seem to 
show he was ignorant of, or indifferent to, even the master- 
pieces of the poets, orators, and historians of Italy. Greek, 
on the other hand, is his passion. ‘Divine Homer’ is his 
Bible, from which he is perpetually quoting : he styles himself 
‘a zealot for the doctrines of Plato and Aristotle.’ Even in 
these letters there is hardly one Greek writer of eminence, 
except AEschylus, to whom reference is not made. Hesiod, 


* Amm, Mare. xxi, 1. 

+ Compare the passage in ‘ Orat.’ iii, where he places highest on the list of 
Eusebia’s kindnesses to him he: present of the best writings of the philosophers, 
historians, poets, and rhetoricians. He founded and stocked the library at 
Constantinople. Zosimus, iii. c. 11. t{ Amm, Mare. xvi. 5. 
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Simonides, Sappho, Pindar, Herodotus, Thucydides, Euripides, 
Aristophanes, Lysias, Isocrates, Demosthenes, Theocritus, 
Callimachus, Theophrastus, Heraklides Ponticus, are all 
mentioned, some of them frequently, in the course of his 
correspondence. It is remarkable that the first notice of the 
poet, Babrius should occur in one of these letters (59), where 
Julian supposes the person whom he is addressing to have 
heard the fable of the ‘Man and the Weasel,’ the first line of 
which he quotes, though incorrectly, referring for the sequel 
to the Bi8r.or, or entire collection, as being easily accessible. 
At the same time his passion for graver studies did not render 
his many-sided mind insensible to the charms of music, art, or 
even natural scenery. One of these letters referred to above 
contains instructions, addressed to the Prefect Ecdikius, for 
the institution of a school of music at Alexandria, which 
reads so much like a statute framed by some medieval 
founder for the encouragement of ‘plain song’ among the 
scholars, that we are tempted to give it entire. 


Julian’s Letters. 


‘ Whereas I consider no study more deserving of attention than that of 
first-rate music, I desire you will select from among the population of 
Alexandria certain well-born lads, who shall be supplied each with two 
Egyptian artabai per month, besides rations of corn, wine, and oil, and be 
provided also with clothes by the comptroller of the treasury. The boys are 
to be chosen for a definite time, according to their voice. Should any give 
promise of further abilities to reach a high degree in the science of music, 
let them be informed that we propose to offer to such very substantial 
rewards. For that the minds of these lads will, independently of our 
encouragement, be benefited by that cleansing power which perfect music 
exerts, we may rest assured on the authority of those who in past times 
have laid down excellent regulations on the subject. So much for the 
new choristers. As for those now under the instruction of the music- 
master, Dioscorus, make them adhere all the more diligently to their 
‘practice, since we are prepared to assist them in whatever way they may 
choose.’—Letter 56. 


Nor, while we are upon this subject, may it be uninterest- 
ing to notice an epigram of the Emperor’s, couched in hex- 
ameters, upon an ‘organ,’ especially as so much uncertainty 
rests on the date when the earliest forms of this instrument 
were invented and used. If the first discovery of the hydraulic* 


* The ‘ organ’ of Genesis iv. 21 and Job xxi. 12 was probably a kind of pipe. 
See a learned excursus on the subject of ‘ organs’ in Wernsdorf’s ‘ Poet, Lat. 


His Taste for Art. 13 


organ be, as is said, really due to Ctesibius of Alexandria, 
B.c. 250, it would appear to have existed rather as a curious 
invention than an aid or appliance to musical art for nearly - 
four or five centuries afterwards, Tertullian being usually con- 
sidered the earliest author who speaks of organs as in use. 
Notwithstanding, a hundred years later still, it would seem 
that they were more or less strange, at least at Constantinople, 
and (we may presume) in the East generally. Julian’s epigram 
manifestly treats of the instrument as a thing seen for the 
first time, a strange kind of reed pipe, as he styles it, sprung, 
one might think, from a soil of bronze. It is a wind-, and not 
a water-organ. He speaks of the ‘air darting forth from its 
‘oxhide cavity,’and the player, it may be noticed, is represented 
as ‘ standing,’ while ‘ with nimble fingers he sweeps the keys.’ 
Sculpture a’so would seem to have possessed its attractions 
for Julian’s mind. Not only in his other works do we find 
him making reference to the great masterpieces of the old 
artists, but in one of his letters particularly, after adducing by 
way of illustration two or three of the smaller sculptures of 
Phidias, he digresses into some remarks that display minute 
observation and a delicate sensibility of the beauties of this 
branch of the fine arts. ‘ Phidias,’ he observes, ‘ gained his 
‘reputation, not by his grand works at Athens or Olympia 
‘only, but almost as much by his minor pieces, into which he 
‘contrived to compress the highest perfections of artistic skill.’ 
In illustration of this he quotes, as being well known, certain 
bronze figures of the smallest dimensions by that artist, one 
called the Cicada, and two others, the Fly and the Bee, 
executed in bronze, and expressing the minute originals with 
marvellous exactness and life. But more remarkable than 
either of these must have been the representation (cited in the 
same letter) of Alexander on horseback, wounding an animal, 
chased or embossed probably, like the others, in bronze, 
though in size no bigger than the dimensions of a finger nail! 
Julian writes as if he had the piece itself, or a copy of it, 
before him, describing, though in somewhat artificial and 


Min.’ vol. ii. ; and of Ammianus, xiv. ¢, vi. 18, who complains of the popularity 
of water-organs in the luxurious houses of Rome in his day, in whic’: reading 
is sacrificed to music. The age of Julian would seem to have been on the whole 
decidedly unfavourable to art. See ‘Misopogon’ (beginning). 
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obseure language, the lifelike animation of the group, the 
furious expression of the royal sportsman, the wound just 
inflicted on the animal, and the rearing horse scarce seeming 
to touch the ground. Whether the letter may have been written 
from the city of Phidias or not, we have no means of ascer- 
taining: anyhow, it seems to show that during his residence 
at Athens the student of philosophy could not have been in- 
sensible to the charms and lessons of art. 

After all, however, the temperament of the simple-mannered 
and ascetic Emperor led him to find still more enjoyment in 
the world of nature than in that of art. The life of cities he 
abominated ; the theatre,* the circus, the hippodrome, were a 
weariness to his meditative and retiring spirit. Even the 
Paris to which he was so partial as a place of sojourn, was a 
very different city from its present representative, and con- 
trasted favourably in his eyes with frivolous, effeminate, guy, 
luxurious Antioch. In two or three of the letters we have 
some pleasant touches of natural scenery, descriptions of 
beautiful places visited on his marches and journeys, in which 
it is usually the fresh fountains, the shady trees of plane or 
eypress, and the quiet breezy nooks, where he can follow his 
own thoughts or feed on a dialogue of Plato, that he most 
delights to dwell on. There is a pleasant letter (46) to 
Evagrius, containing an account of a certain estate in Bithynia, 
which Julian proposes to bestow as a gift on his friend ; 
vnd one or two extracts from this may help to illustrate the 
Emperor's appreciation of scenery, as wellas afford a glimpse 
of him in his boyish days. It is a very small property, con- 
sisting of but four fields that had been left him by his grand- 
mother. He had been very fond of the spot when a lad, with 
its good springs and delicious bathing-place, its garden and 
its trees, and had often revisited it since he had grown up, 
not without many a sigh for the pleasant days he had passed 
there. It still contained a small relic of his ‘not very sedulous 
* gardening,’ in the form of a low vine, which produced from its 
grapes a particularly sweet and fragrant wine, without any 


*It was not from insensibility to the drama that Julian denounced and 
avoided theatres, but rather for the impropriety of the pieces usually represented 
on the stage in his time. His ambition would seem to have been to bring back 
Tragic Art to its original connection with religion and worship, 
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necessity tobe kept for maturing. But its situation would appear 
to have lent it still greater charms in its owner’s eyes. Between 
two and three miles from the sea, in a place undisturbed by 
rude and brawling sailors, with a plentiful supply of fresh fish, 
it commanded all the advantages both of land and water. 
You had only to walk up a little hill, but a few paces from the 
house, and there before you lay the Propontis with its islands, 
and the city bearing the name of the illustrious Emperor. 
‘ There,’ he writes, ‘ you can stand and gaze, not treading on 
‘dirty seaweed, or annoyed by the filthy refuse that is usually 
‘flung out on sandy beaches: the ground beneath you is fra- 
‘grant with clover and gorse and thyme. There you can loll 
‘in perfect ease and read for awhile, and then, when you like, 
‘refresh your eyes with the lovely view of the sea and its vessels.’ 
A charming spot indeed, charmingly described, with an en- 
thusiasm, too, which shows us that the indefatigable soldier, 
like another Washington, while passing a life of peril and 
hardship amid the snows of Gaul or beneath the suns of 
Persia, was not unable to appreciate, and sometimes sigh for, 
the unambitious delights of nature and the leisurely repose 
of country life, surrounded by his garden and shrubs, his 
friends, his statues, and his books. 

We cannot close this brief account of Julian, as he appears 
to us from his letters, without noticing those features of his 
religious character which they help to bring out into the 
fullest light. For although the creed of the Apostate is to 
be seen more fully formulated in two * of his orations, and in 
the satire on the ‘ Cesars,’ his more unrestrained utterances 
on the subject nearest his heart are, as might be expected, to 
be found in his confidential letters, while those that bear the 
character of edicts rather than epistles supply the most 
authentic declaration regarding his attitude not only towards 
Christianity, but also to the Judaism and Paganism of his 
day. It will be remembered that the religious life of Julian 
divides itself into three epochs,—the first, embracing the 
period of his Christian faith, from infaney to his twentieth 
year; the second, from his twentieth to his thirtieth year, 
when beneath a Christian profession he cherished a Pagan 
faith and secretly practised a Pagan cult; and the third, 
* Or €v.) In Solem and (y.) In Deorwn Matrem. 
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including the last two or three years of his life, when throwing 
off all disguise he avowed himself the conservative champion 
of the faith of the Scipios. ‘You will not’ (he writes to the 
people of Alexandria, Letter 51) ‘miss the true course if you 
‘follow me, who walked according to that way’ (meaning 
Christianity) ‘for twenty years,’ but have been, by the guidance 
‘of the gods, since eleven years ago, led to my present faith.’ 
Of these three epochs, the first derives no illustration from 
Julian’s surviving letters, all of which were probably of a 
later date than a.p. 351, when his intimacy with Libanius and 
Maximus, and the course of his own studies and speculations, 
had begun to part him from the faith of his youth. There is, 
however, an interesting letter (if we could only persuade our- 
selves of its genuineness), printed by Heyler at the end of his 
collection, purporting to be written by Gallus to his half- 
brother Julian, perhaps between 351 and 354, on hearing a 
rumour that the latter had ‘deserted the old religion trans- 
‘mitted from his forefathers, and had plunged into wild 
‘superstition.’ Gallus is delighted, however, to find it is only 
a rumour. 


‘I was grieving over the intelligence,’ he writes, ‘when our father 
Aetius arrived, bringing the glad news that this was not the case, and 
that all things about you were such as we could desire. For he assured 
me you continued zealous in attending the houses of prayer, and were 
not to be debarred from keeping the remembrance of the martyrs, adher- 
ing in all respects (as he insisted) to our tenets.’ 


Whether Julian at the time of this letter was still wavering 
between Christianity and Paganism, or whether, as is most 
probable, from regard to Gallus or fear of Constantius, he was 
masking his newly-adopted heathenism under a simulated 
zeal for the religion of the court, it is not easy to determine 
for certain; but as far as the Emperor’s own letters that 
remain throw any light on his faith, they exhibit him uni- 
formly as he was after his change, the avowed and unrelenting 
enemy of Christianity, the unhesitating and devout follower, 
reformer, and missionary of a comprehensive and mystical 
Paganism.* 

* The only other reference we have been able to find made by Julian to his 


Christian phase is in his Fourth Oration (to the Sun), where, after lightly touch- 
ing on his former opinions wepi Oecv, he abruptly stops with the words, Aj) 
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At the close of the ‘Caesars’ Julian represents Hermes as 
coming to him and addressing him in the following words :— 


‘To thee I have given to know Mithras for thy father. Do thou there- 
fore cleave to his commandments, and make him thy sure anchor and 
refuge while thou livest, and whenever thou must depart hence, in good 
hope take to thyself the gracious god for thy guide.’ 


Mithras being the Persian name for the Sun-God, this 
passage may be taken as the key-note of Julian’s theology and 
religion, as seen in his letters. Although the highest object 
in his creed was the invisible, unknowable, perfect, and 
eternal First Cause, yet he always speaks of the Sun as the 
purest image and representative of the supreme God to man, 
describing him to the Alexandrians (51) as the true repre- 
sentative of the Adyos Oeod, the ‘living, rational, beneficent 
‘image of the intellectual Father.’ It is to the Sun above all 
other gods that he prays for help and guidance in the busi- 
ness and enterprises of life (13). To the Sun he appeals as 
witness of his innocence, ranking it at other times in adjura- 
tions with ‘ Zeus and Athana, and all the gods and goddesses.’ 
Morning and evening (as Libanius tells us: cf. Ep. 27) he sacri- 
ficel to it at a shrine within his palace, when he could not 
worship in the public temple of Helios. Whenever he writes 
of Ocds and 6 Ocds, or Ocia rpdvoca, we may fairly suppose that 
he has in his mind the bright god, creator, preserver, and 
nourisher of mankind; while the future life, in which (61) 
he records his firm belief, is to consist in the soul return- 
ing to the Sun and dwelling in its light for ever. (Comp. 
Orat. iv.) No form of monotheism, however, could possibly 
have satisfied the mind of Julian:* the very principle of it was 
repugnant to his fundamental conviction that every single 
gift of mind or body, every separate art and science, every 
branch of education, every bent in the genius of a nation, was 
derived from, or was under the direction of, some particular 
deity, disbelief or disrespect towards whom would inevitably 


t torw Tov oxdrovg éxeivov, At the beginning of the same oration he asserts 
that his devotion to the Sun dated from his childhood (é« wadapiov). Cf. Amm. 
Mare, xxii. 5. A rudimentis pueritie primis inclinatior erat erga numinum 
-cultum. 

* Comp, the fine lines of .Prudentius, ‘ Apoth.’ 450, &c., especially v. 453, 
Amans tercentum millia Divum. 
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he accompanied by a stunted, uncultured, undeveloped condi- 
tion of life. The larger the creed, the fuller would be the 
civilization; the more elastic the shrine, the ampler would be 
the blessings derived. Hence Julian’s readiness, while attri- 
buting a certain primacy to the Sun as ‘his god,’ to admit 
into his creed and worship almost any number of deities: 
besides. In one of his Orations he pours forth his enthusiastic 
devotion to Cybele, whose temple and worship at Pessinus he 
twice mentions in these letters, in the first (21), appoint- 
ing a priestess to her shrine; in the second (49), exhorting the 
people, as they valued the favour of the Emperor, to become 
heartier in their adoration of the ‘Mother of the Gods.’ 

More interesting, however, is his attitude to the God of the 
Jews, ‘the Almighty Creator who deigned to crown him with 
‘His undefiled right-hand,’ to whom he both prays himself, 
and desires that the nation should intercede for him, while he 
hopes one day in person ‘ to give glory with them’ to the God 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in the restored temple of 
Jerusalem (25). In another remarkable leticr (63) he seems. 
to identify the God of the Old Testament with the Architect 
and Ruler of the whole visible world, whom he worships 
only under a different name. Speaking elsewhere, apparently 
of the Jews, he adds (though the passage is unfortunately 
mutilated) :— 


‘These people are in a certain degree religious, honouring as they do. 
a Being who is indeed most xighty and most good, who rules over the- 
visible world, and whoin I am aware we also adore only under other names. 
Accordingly, so far I consider they are right, as long as they transgress. 
not the laws. Itis in this alone that I hold them wrong, viz., that dis- 
regarding all the other gods, they pay their whole devotion to their one: 
Deity by Himself, from any share in whom, with a strange presumption,. 
they hold us Gentiles alone to be excluded.’—Letter 63. 


Admitting then an indefinite number of divinities into his. 
Pantheon, with a certain primacy ascribed on his own part. 
to the Sun-God, Julian’s temperament was not such as to be 
content with any mere passive contemplation or mystical in- 


* His midnight devotions were addressed to Hermes. Cf. Amm. Mare. xvi, 5. 
Nocte dimidiata semper exsurgens .. .. occulte Mercurio supplicabat, quem. 
mundi velociorem sensumesse, motum mentium suscitantem, thevlogicw prodidere: 
doctrine. 
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tuition of these multiform objects of his belief. No ceremo- 
nial of outward worship could be too solemn, costly, or 
elaborate for the Imperial Ritualist, who ranked his office of 
Supreme Pontiff ubove all bis other civil or military dignities. 


PidoGdrns was the epithet applied by Socrates (‘H. E.’ iii. 20). 


to Julian, who speaks (in his 88th letter) with unfeigned de- 
light of sacrificing numerous hecatombs with his own hand 
amid the public gaze; while even his Pagan friends could say 
of him in jest, that had he returned victorious from Persia, 
the whole species of bulls and cows would have been extin- 
guished by the number of his sacrifices. The gods (he says) 
deserve a love passing that of the wife for her husband 
(21) ; and whosoever loves the gods must look with pleasure 
and honour upon the images and shrines that represent them 
tous. He consults their oracles when in difficulty: he has 
thank-offerings for them when he recovers from sickness or is 
rescued from danger. Dreams and visions come from them 
and must be referred to them for their issue and meaning; 
while the specimens we have of Julian’s prayers seem tinged 
with some faint hues from the faith of his childhood, like the 
following one from the close of his oration to Cybele, in which, 
after ‘invoking for all mankind that happiness, the sum of 
‘which is to know the gods,’ he continues: ‘ Grant also to me 
‘the fruits of serving thee, a true belief concerning the gods, 
‘and a perfect way of performing their rites. In all my doings, 
‘undertaken in peace or war, give me virtue with success, 
‘and make the end of my life to be without pain and honour- 
‘able, cheered with the faix hope of passing into your 
‘company.’ 

So far, however, it might be said that Julian was only fol- 
lowing the example of Augustus on a somewhat larger scale, 
developing and reforming, though with far deeper sincerity, 
the Pagan system of belief and worship on its own lines and 
after its own principles. But Julian did not stop here; his 
wider aim was to reanimate the corrupt and dying faith with 
the spirit of the religion he had deserted. He would, if he 
could, have made himself the head of an organized Pagan 
Church, the Supreme Pontiff of a cultivated priesthood, with 
ai gorgeous ritual, a philosophical. system of education, 
a pure morality, and a philanthropic mission. In illus- 
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tration of this we cannot do better than give a few extracts 
from a letter of instructions (49) addressed by Julian to Arsa- 
kius, high-priest of Galatia. After remarking that what has 
principally contributed to the growth of ‘atheism’ (Christi- 
anity), is kindness towards strangers, care for the burial of the" 
dead, and an affected seriousness of life, he goes on :— 


‘ All these points I consider should be earnestly attended to by us. Nor 
is it sufficient for you personally to maintain this Ligh character; all the 
priests throughout Galatia must be the same. These you must either 
induce by menace or argument to live virtuously, or else remove them 
from their priestly office, unless they will, together with their wives, chil- 
dren, and servants, devote themselves to the gods, and not permit their 
families, domestics, and such as have intermarried with Galileans, to be 
not only irreverent to the gods, but openly to prefer atheism above the 
worship of these. In the next place I would have you recommend a 
priest neither to venture into a theatre, nor drink in a shop, nor conduct 
any trade or occupation of a low and discreditable character. Further- 
more I require you to set up in every city numerous lodging-houses, where 
strangers (not only such as belong to us [Pagans], but all others who may 
be in want of means) may enjoy the benefits of our philanthropy. . . . It 
is a shame that while no Jew ever begs, while the godless Galileans, be- 
sides their own poor, support ours as well, these last receive no relief 
from their own people at all.’ 


After directing that the duties of systematic charity should 
be impressed on the Pagans, and that the villagers be required 
to offer their first-fruits to the gods, he adds certain rules for 
maintaining the dignity of the priesthood,* especially in rela- 
tion to the civil rulers and officers (6). All communications 
with governors were to be held through letter, not by personal 
intercourse. Whenever the latter made their entrance into 
the city, no priest was to go out to meet them; but when they 
visited the temple, the priest might come to meet them as far 
as the court. No soldier was, on such occasions, to precede 
the magistrates into the temple, though as many as chose 


* See a remarkable passage in the ‘Fragmentum Orationis,’ in Julian’s 
works (ed. 1680), p. 542. ‘It is meet that we should reverence not only the 
images of the gods, but also their temples, sanctuaries, and altars, Further- 
more, reason requires that we should honour priests, as ministers and servants 
of the gods, acting for us in all things appertaining to the gods, helping to pro- 
cure for us the good gifts that come from the gods; for priests sacrifice and offer 
prayers for all men. Wherefore it is right to bestow on all such at least equal, 
if not greater, honours than those we pay to civil magistrates.’ 
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might follow; ‘ because no sooner does a magistrate cross the 
‘threshold of the sanctuary than he becomes at once a 
‘private man: inside the temple the priest is supreme’ (49). 
Another letter (62) shows us that Julian was prepared to 
carry out his belief in the dignity and inviolability of the 
) priesthood. An officer, who was accused to the Emperor by the 
high-priest of his province of having beaten a certain priest, 
Julian, after reprimanding him for his sacrilegious act, sus- 
pends from his oifice for a period of three months, closing his 
sentence with a prayer that the gods would forgive him his 
transgression. 

By such means as those just described did Julian hope to 
reinvigorate Paganism, both as a creed and as a cult, and, 
when thus purified and strengthened, to diffuse it over the 
world as the instrument for the regeneration of mankind. 
Without such a reformation (as these letters clearly show) 
he felt the impotence of the then existing Hellenism to 
supplant Christianity. ‘The world,’ he says, ‘has been 
‘almost turned upside down by the folly of the Galileans’ 
(7). ‘Some he finds unwilling to sacrifice, and the few who 
‘are willing, ignorant how to set about it’ (4). ‘ Worship 
of the gods is extinct in Alexandria, where Athanasius has 
‘brought all the gods of the heathen into contempt’ (Cf. 
Letter 51 with 6). After a marvellous advance, effected with- 
in a short time, the career of Hellenism seems arrested: 
wealth, luxury, indifference to and forgetfulness of antiquity, 
have together quenched all piety (49 and 63) in the world. 
To reanimate and restore a system like this was a marvellous 
conception to have entered the head of any one possessed 
of such abilities as Julian—only less marvellous than that 
one of such deep religious sensibilities, pure aspirations, 
and blameless life, should have found satisfaction in what 
lesser men had long despised as an idle and effete super- 
stition. How the attempt failed as it was, how it would 
equally have failed, had the Emperor returned from Persia, 
to further it by commencing, as is possible, a persecution 
of Christianity, are considerations not falling within the pro- 
vince of these letters. Sundry other points there are, on 
which they throw considerable light, such as Julian’s views 
of Christianity, and his dealings with the bishops, pastors, 
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teachers, and congregations of various places, especially those 
of Alexandria, Bostra, and Edessa,—his directions to governors 
and magistrates respecting their treatment of the ‘ Galileans’ 
—his sentiments towards Constantius—his designs against 
Persia, and, in the event of his success, against India and 
the Arabian tribes (Tv SYapaxnvav, Letter 77). But what- 
ever may be gathered on these and like matters is to be 
found, generally speaking, in the pages of Gibbon and the 
best Church historians. It is time for us to close the present 
sketch with a few remarks on the style and diction of the 
Letters. 

Ammianus, in various places of his history of Julian, speaks 
with high praise of the ‘pure elegance and dignity’ (cum 
gravitate comitas incorrupta, xvi. 5) of the letters, ‘the elo- 
‘quence and pleasant style of his speeches.’ Editors of the 
Emperor’s works are never weary of extolling the graceful- 
ness of their manner and beauty of their diction; while, on 
the other hand, De Quincey (strangely enough) discovers 
nothing but ‘monstrous coxcombry’ in one who was, he 
forgets, by taste, education, and circumstances, bred in 
Hellenism, ‘writing in Greek at all his barren memor- 
‘anda.’* <A dispassionate survey of the letters will at all 
events discover one great merit of the style, that it exactly 
reflects the writer, alike in its strength and weakness, its 
merits and defects. The vanity and humility, the grandeur 
and puerility, the solid learning and showy pedantry, the 
abrupt terseness and tedious garrulity, the pleasant irony 
and malicious banter, these and other qualities of the man 
‘transfuse themselves into the style of the letter-writer. A 
few of the letters are written with an ease and naturalness 
that could hardly be surpassed; two or three are intolerable 
for the trifling nature of their contents and gross pedantry of 
their style, as, ¢c.g., when, on sending a hundred figs to a 
friend, he writes a long disquisition on the various merits of 
that fruit, illustrated from Homer, Herodotus, Aristophanes, 
Aristotle, and sundry others, which is immediately followed 
by another rambling discussion on the excellence of the 
number ten (24). The bulk of them strike us as marked 
by an effort and strain, a self-consciousness and literary 
* Essay on Style, p. 167 (Am. Ed.) 
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affectation, that scarcely entitle them to the praise that 
has been heaped on them upon the score of their style 
and manner. ‘T'o notice one or two details, Julian has a 
passion for beginning his letters with a quotation. Now 
it is a verse from his favourite Homer, now a proverb; 
here a reference to an oracle, there a story from Herodotus 
or a fable from ‘sop. This he takes as a kind of text, 
modifying, criticizing, and applying it sometimes at such 
length and in such a way as to leave but little room for 
the real substance of the communication he has to make. 
To take an instance from the 21st letter, the real purport 
of which is to promote Cailixeina (a priestess who had dis- 
played signal fidelity in her long service at the shrine of 
Demeter) to a second charge as priestess of Cybele at 
Pessinus. This letter lhe begins, as usual, with the citation 
of a line from the ‘(dipus Tyrannus’ of Sophocles, to the 
effect that Time alone establishes a character for justice. 
This remark, he adds, he should be disposed to extend to 
a character for purity. We might now suppose the imperial 
patron of benefices was coming to the point; but no! with 
Homer ever in his head, he remembers that Time also proved 
the fidelity of Penelope to her husband. Still, he asks, who 
‘would think of putting love to a husband on the same level as 
love to the gods? Notwithstanding, he must needs go into the 
question about the comparative duration and cireumstances of 
Penelope’s devotion to her lord, and that of Callixeina to her 
goddess, concluding decidedly in favour of the latter; after 
which the puzzled priestess (who, perhaps, knowing little 
about Homer, and less about Sophocles, may have been 


wondering at the drift of the imperial missive) must have. 


been pleased at length to light on three straightforward 
lines of plain Greek, appointing her to her plurality in the 
temple of Pessinus. Not but that the Emperor could be 
terse enough when he pleased. To an artist, who had 
made an over-flattering picture of him, Julian wrote a note 
of three lines, closing with the pithy request, ‘Such as you 
‘have seen me, such represent me’ (66). In another case, in 
which a lady had met with wrong at the hands of some in- 
fluential aggressors, he writes to the patriarch as follows:— 
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‘I send this second letter about Amogila, as my first produced no effect 
in consequence of the influence possessed by those who have injured her. 
The failure of my former despatch you will regret, the present one you 
will please to respect, and not make it necessary for me to send a third.” 
—Letter 71. 


From the witty author of the ‘Czsars’ and the ‘Misopogon’ 
we might perhaps have expected more letters characterised 
by this rare grace of the intellect than we find in these re- 
mains. One or two specimens of amusing irony we come 
across. Take, for instance, a short letter addressed to 
Kedikius, an uncommunicative and not very observant 
prefect of Egypt, who had failed to represent to the Emperor 
a remarkable rise in the Nile that had flooded the whole of 
Egypt. Julian humorously writes to acquaint the prefect 
of all the details that had happened under his very eyes, as 
they had been communicated to the Emperor by the com- 
mander of the troops there, and closes his letter with the 
words, ‘As you were not aware of these facts, I thought you 
‘might be pleased to hear of them from us.’ When the shafts 
of his irony are directed against the Christians, he usually 
takes pains to steep them beforehand in gall (uer’ éspwvésas 
mupiav).” Ina letter, or rather edict, to the chief magistrate 
of Edessa, where the Arian party in its wealth and insolence 
had created a serious disturbance, the Emperor, in the follow- 
ing terms, issues his mandate of confiscation :— 


‘Whereas therefore it has been prescribed in their most admirable 
law in what way they may most successfully reach the kingdom of 
heaven, we, in our anxiety to assist such people thereto, do hereby direct 
that all the property of the Church of Edessa be resumed by the State, 
for distribution among the soldiery, and that its possessions be attached to 
our private estate, in order that through poverty they may learn wisdom, 


-and not lose that heavenly kingdom which they never cease to hope for.’| 


This is not the only passage in which Julian in his love of 
banter (¢cAocKwmrns, as Socrates calls him)t shows himself an 
exception to Carlyle’s saying, that ‘all great men have been 
‘careful to subordinate their talent for ridicule.’ 

* Zosimus, iii. 2. 

+ Cf. Socrates, ‘ H.E.’ iii. 22, When certain Christians remonstrated with Julian 
on the extortions practised on them by the provincial governors, he only re- 


plied : ‘ Well, it is your business, when ye suffer wrong, to take it patiently: for- 
such is the commandment of your God.’ t ‘H. E,’ iii, 22. 
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As to the language of the letters, without going the length 
of saying, with one of Julian’s critics, that ‘it is an exquisite 
‘imitation of the ancients, especially Plato and Demosthenes,’ 
much may be safely affirmed in the way of praise. They 
could not have been written, or rather (as they were for the 
most part) dictated to an amanuensis, by any one who was not 
familiar with the best language of the best writers of Hellas. 
Their author was, as we know, a great talker, but he seldom 
wrote as he talked. When he took up his pen he took up 
with it the style, idioms, diction, and dialect of books. We 
find in many of his letters the balanced sentences, elaborated 
constructions, artificial periods, the very phrases and formule 
of the best rhetoricians of Greece. Latin words he rarely 
uses ; scarcely half-a-dozen (amongst which may be enume- 
rated oxpiviov, votdpios, BpéSva, are to be found in 
the entire collection. Rare uses of even Greek words we 
seldom come across, such as Oeorifew, in the sense of ‘ com- 
‘manding,’ or dodawev, signifying ‘to render;’ while the 
latitude with which Julian employs his favourite epithet 
of ‘epos can hardly be said to be pushed by him beyond the 
precedents found in Homer. Occasional constructions of 
the particle av with the subjunctive instead of the optative 
would be a further departure from Attic usage, if they might 
not be attributed more probably to the imperfections of MSS. 
than to ignorance of grammatical niceties on the part of the 
writer. All attempts to discover even the faintest colouring 
lent to Julian’s diction by his early study of the Christian 
Scriptures may be pronounced complete failures. On the 
contrary, we seem to discover an eagerness to avoid everything 
that might connect him in the smallest degree with the faith 
he had renounced. It might be interesting to compare further 
the style and expression of these letters with the contemporary 
correspondence of Libanius and Gregory Nazianzen, but this 
would exceed the limits of our sketch. We shall have suffi- 
ciently answered our purpose if by any additional touches 
imparted to the portrait of the great Emperor from the 
perusal of his correspondence, we shall have called attention 
to a certain portion of his works that, in England at all 
events, has not hitherto met with the care and consideration 
it seems to us to deserve. 
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q Arr. II.—The Poetry of the Old Testament. 

a (1.) De Sacra Poesi Hebraorum Prelectiones Academica Oxont 

habict a Ro. Lowru. Oxford. 1758: 

(2.) Vom Geist der Poesie. Von J. G. von Herper. 
Erster Theil. 1782. Zweiter Theil. 1783.* 

(3.) Die Dichter des alten Bundes. I. Th, 1 Hlfte. Allgemeines 
itber die Hebriiische Dichtuny und iiber das Psalmbuch. Von 
Ewatp. Neue Ausarbeitung. Gottingen. 1866. 
(First Edition, 1839.) 

(4.) Geschichte der poetischen Nationalliteratur der Hebriier, Yon 
E. Meter. Leipzig. 1856. 


‘Tue poetical books of the Old Testament have always pos- 
sessed special attractions for scholars as well as for simple 
readers of the Bible, and have gathered round them a copious 
literature, in which no period of Christian theology is unre- 
presented. But the study of Hebrew poetry, as poetry, is 
a comparatively recent thing, and even in recent times the 
number of really important books that deal with the subject 
is by no means large. It cannot indeed be supposed that 
there ever was a time when readers of the Old Testament 
were altogether insensible to the poetic genius and beauty of 
the Psalms and of the Prophets; but the idea that these 
qualities, or indeed that any of the literary and human cha- 
racteristics of Scripture demand and richly reward special 
study, is one which, however obvious it appears in the present 
day, lay quite beyond the horizon of older theologians. 

The purely magical conception of Scripture which prevailed 
in the old Catholic Church—the one-sided theory that re- 
garded the Word of God solely as a supernatural communi- 
cation of ‘intelligible’ truths—was only consistent in laying 
down a canon for the study of the Bible which has nothing in 
common with the rules that guide us in criticising and appre- 
ciating human writings. The Reformation, with its profounder 
apprehension of the idea of the Word, opened a new era in 
biblical study. The Word of God, as conceived by Luther, 
is no longer the abstract imparting of intellectual truth, but 
the personal message of God’s love in Christ, to which the 


* Our references are to the cheap reprint of Herder’s complete works, Stutt- 
gart, 1852, . 
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saints of all ages return the equally personal answer of faith. 
Thus the whole truths of revelation are at once brought down 
from the unreal world of intelligibilia into the sphere of true 
and personal human life. The Word descends into history, 
comes near to man in his daily needs, and opens up to him 
the very heart of God in utterances that speak straight home 
to every one who is taught of the Spirit. This implies that 
the Word of God is given to us in the natural language of 
mankind, and is to be studied by the same methods of 
exegesis as we apply to any other ancient book. Thus in the 
hands of the earlier Reformers the science of biblical inter- 
pretation assumed a new aspect. The allegorical sense—that 
great incubus of medieval exegesis—was cast aside, and the 
Bible history was laid hold of with a new and vivid interest, 
which bore remarkable fruit in the social and political, as 
well as in the purely religious development of the Protestant 
nations. Nor was the recognition of the genuime human 
character of the sacred history all that was gained. The 
beginnings at least of an historical interpretation of prophecy 
are to be found in Luther’s prefaces to the German Bible. 
And, above all, a decisive step towards a right appreciation 
of the human aspects of the Old Testament poetry is taken 
by the great Reformer in the preface to the Psalter of 1581, 
where the Psalms are mainly considered, not as supernatural 
doctrine, but as the truly human utterance of the inmost 
heart of the Old Testament saints. But in this point, as in 
many others, the first promise of the Reformation was not 
fulfilled in the sequel. ‘The spiritual insight that supplied a 
just point of view required to be supported by a scientific 
construction, for which means were then unattainable. The 
whole realm of exegesis and criticism could not be revolution- 
ised ina day. Methods of interpretation really inconsistent 
with Protestant principles crept back in detail. And very 
soon the original living conception of God’s Word began to 
grow stiff and cold. Men’s chief interest lay in doctrinal 
polemic, and that interest seemed to be best served when 
Scripture was viewed mainly as a Divine body of doctrine. 
Even in the system of Calvin, whose commentaries are dis- 
tinguished by an attempt far beyond his age to take a broad 
philosophical view of the history of revelation, the growing 
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tendency towards a one-sided exaltation of what is doctrinal 
appears in marked contrast to the spirit of Luther’s earliest 
Reformation writings. And the days of the Epigoni saw the 
growth of a Protestant scholasticism, which left room for 
advance in the details of exegesis, but effectually checked a just 
appreciation of the human characteristics of the Bible. Theo- 
logians arose to whom the boldness of Luther appeared 
audacity, and who gave up the justest results of Calvin’s 
exegesis as verging towards Rationalism. The immediate 
perception of God’s voice speaking in Scripture had grown 
dull, and a generation which required to have the divineness 
of the Bible proved to it by intellectual arguments had lost 
the firm ground which alone could give freedom to do justice 
to the truly human characters of the record of revelation. Thus 
one side of the original Reformation impulse was more or 
less absolutely divorced from the theology of the Church. 
The desire for a more truly historical treatment of Biblical 
theology expressed itself in the school of Cocceius in forms 
not unsuspected by the stricter orthodoxy, and often not free 
from extravagance ; while the literary and esthetic qualities 
of the Bible became an object of study to men who shared 
in that revulsion against dogma which waxed so strong 


towards the close of the seventeenth century. Thus arose . 
‘the breach between the theological and the literary methods 


of approaching Scripture, which on both sides has been’ so 
fruitful of false science, and which cannot be healed until 
those who receive the Bible as the record of Divine revelation 
gain a faith strong enough to enable them to see that the 
right conception of God’s Word permits, nay, demands, the 
freest study of the sacred record by all the methods of his- 
torical and literary criticism. 

The nature and limits of the interest in the Old Testament 
poetry which was felt by the last champions of the period of 
Protestant orthodoxy, may be judged from the treatment of 
the subject in the learned ‘ Introductis’ of J. G. Carpzov. Of 
the chapter which discusses biblical poetry in general, by far 
the largest part is occupied with thepurely formal question 
of the existence and nature of Hebrew metres. And it is 
thoroughly characteristic that the only other question that is 
raised is why the Divine wisdom was pleased to insert in the 
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sacred volume several books composed in metre and tied down 
to rhythmic numbers. From such a state of things a reaction 


was inevitable; and in the first instance, as we have said, 


the problem of esthetically appreciating the Old Testament 
fell into the hands of men who had a keener interest in the 
beauty of the Hebrew poetry than in the deep religious life 
with which that poetry is instinct. By such hands the pro- 
blem could not be solved, for in a work of art true apprecia- 
tion of the form is inseparable from sympathy with the 
thought which the form embodies. But much was gained 
by the very statement of the problem. It was no small merit 
to make men feel that as poetry, the writings of David and 
Isaiah are as worthy of study as the poems of Homer or of 
Virgil. 

The idea of looking at the poetry of the Old Testament in 
this light was one that could not fail to grow up in many 
minds, almost contemporaneously, under the same historical 
influences. But the work which first brought the subject of 
Hebrew poetry, as such, distinctly before the eyes of the 
world, was Lowth’s ‘ Prelectiones.’ These lectures were de- 
livered from a chair of poetry, not of theology, and their 
starting-point was the principle that the artistic qualities of 
the inspired writings are not excluded from the domain of 
criticism (Prel. ii.)* The work is mainly occupied with dis- 
cussion of the peculiarities, figures, &c., of the Hebrew poeti- 
cal style, and with an investigation into the various species 
of Hebrew poetry. There is not much in these inquiries that 
can now be read with great pleasure or profit. The taste of 
the eighteenth century was formed upon principles with which 
our age has little sympathy. Lowth was far too much guided 
by the analogies of Western poetry to do full justice to the 
peculiarities of an Oriental literature ; and as has been already 
hinted, the divorce of the poetic form from the religious con- 
tents of the Old Testament necessarily obscured the true 
features of the problem. The most lasting result of Lowth’s 


*That this principle was then by no means obvious, may appear from a 
single example which we select from Carpzov. Vossius had said that the ancient 
Hebrew poetry was rude and unpolished. Id, replies the Leipzig professor, 
in Spiritum S. Biblice Poeseos autorem injurium videtur, quasi fons ille sapien- 
tie, . . . e Grecia demum lepores accersere ac ab infidelium hominum artisicio 
et labore veneres consectari, versuumque expectare debuerit venustatem, 
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researches lies in the doctrine of Parallelism, and it may 
fairly be questioned whether subsequent investigators have 
done wisely in following him so closely on this topic. But 
with all its faults the book produced, and deserved to produce, 
a great effect : it struck a keynote to which the whole scholar- 
ship of Europe gave a ready response. 

* In almost every branch of learning and science it has been 
the fatality of England to indicate fresh subjects or strike out 
fresh methods of investigation, and then to look on with 
apathy while foreign scholars eagerly press forward on the 
newly-opened path. Since the days of Lowth our country- 
men have scarcely made one contribution to the scientific 
criticism of Hebrew poetry, and it may be doubted whether 
the ‘ Prelectiones’ themselves have not been more read in Ger- 
many than in England. Herder, when he gave to the world 
his ‘ Geist der ebriiischen Poesie’—the book which marks the 
next decided step in the progress of our subject—could as- 
sume that the prelections of the English bishop were familiar 
to all his readers.* 

The very title of Herder’s book indicates a vast advance on 
his predecessor. While Lowth busies himself with the art of 
Hebrew poetry, the theologian of Weimar expressly treats of 
its spirit. If the former professed only to commend a choice 
poetry to students of polite letters (p. 22.), the latter seeks to 
introduce his readers, through the esthetic form, into the 
inmost spirit of the Old Testament. His pages glow with an 
enthusiasm which is not the cold admiration of an indifferent 
critic, but the warmth of a man to whose heart the religious 
meaning of the Bible comes home with personal force. 
Thus Herder displays much more fully than Lowth the power 
to enter into the soul of the Old Testament writers which is 


_ essential to thorough criticism, and he recognizes with wonder- 


ful keenness many of the unique features that separate the 
poetry of the Hebrews from that of the western nations. Lowth 
proposed to survey the streams of sacred poetry, without 
ascending to the mysterious source. Herder’s great strength 
lies in his demonstration of.the way in which the noble poetry 
of Israel gushes forth with natural unconstrained force from 
the depths of a spirit touched with divinely-inspired emotion. 


Vol. i, 3. 
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Lowth finds in the Bible a certain mass of poetical material, 
and says:—‘I desire to estimate the sublimity and other 
‘virtues of this literature—i.e., its power to affect men’s minds, a 
‘power that will be proportional to its conformity to the true 
‘rules of poetic art."* Nay, says Herder, the true power of 
poetry is that it speaks from the heart and to the heari. 
True criticism is not the classification of poetic effects accord- 
ing to the principles of rhetoric, but the unfolding of the 
living forces which moved the poet’s soul. To enjoy a poem 
is to share the emotion that inspired its author. 


‘If the rules of art are true they flow from the nature of the feeling with 
which the subject of the song is embraced by the poet’s heart; but cha- 
racteristics of the singer, the situation, the language, always combine to- 
wards the effeet. The application of the rules then must always be a living 
application, and so always partial; in brief, wheré they are true, who will 
not rather feel and develop them afresh for himself in each song, than 
borrow them from foreign models. . . . Let the lays of the Hebrews be 
examined in their primitive nature and beauty ; let the teacher show the 
scholar what subject is sung, and with what interest, what emotion domi- 
nates the song, how it moves, into what veins of feeling it expands, how 
it begins, proceeds, and ends.’ 


Herder was deeply impressed with the conviction that this 
method of looking at the Old Testament was nothing less 
than the rediscovery of a lost literature, which all the com- 
mentators had only buried deeper in the dust of ages. Away 
with all practical application to modern times! Let us see 
the primeval age, and in it the heart and mind of David and 
his poets.t 

The historico - psychological criticism which Herder so 
warmly advocated no longer needs to be recommended in 
opposition to the old method of dinning the poet’s beauties 
into the reader’s ears; but there are still many who are but 
half convinced that its application to the sacred record can 
be otherwise than profane. Yet it is obvious that he who 
represents Scripture as speaking from the heart and to the 
heart, has returned in a cardinal point to the genuine Refor- 
mation conception which Protestant theology had almost 
forgotten ; and that the theologian who is not prepared to 
assert that the Bible has no human side at all, can exempt no 


* Prel. ii. p. 19 + H 2, ix, Vol. ii. p: 237. 
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element of the Psalmist’s productivity from the laws of psycho- 
logy and history, unless on the condition that in return 
another element shall be withdrawn from the sphere of in- 
spiration. 

In demanding that the poetry of the Hebrews be studied 
according to the laws of historical psychology, Herder 
laid down a principle of permanent importance, but his 
application of the principle is marred by many defects. The 
plan of his work was gigantic. An introduction, which forms 
nearly half of all that the author actually put on paper, dis- 
cusses the basis on which the Hebrew poets built—the poctic 
structure of the language, the primitive ideas of the race, and 
its earliest fortunes to the time of Moses. With Moses com- 
mences a full and elaborate history of all that influenced the 
poetry and poetic conceptions of Israel; and this task is so 
widely conceived, that had the book been completed, almost 
the whole material of the Old Testament would have been 
worked up in its pages. So large an undertaking had for the 
first condition of success an accurate conception of the total 
historical development of Israel. That Herder was not in 
possession of such a conception cannot be imputed to him as 
a fault, for a century of further study has still left much that 
is obscure even in vital points of the Hebrew history. But 
under such circumstances the work was premature. The 
continuity of development which is traced has often no 
objective truth, and its apparent consistency means only that 
where it was impossible to read the poetry in the light of 
history, the history itself has been read by the light of poetical 
ideas, and the lack of precise conceptions has been concealed 
in a mist of genial subjectivity. In this mist the objective 
features of Hebrew culture, intellect, religion, melt away into 
indistinctness. The specific peculiarities that distinguish the 
religion of revelation from other primitive faiths are so little 
emphasised, that a product so intensely Hebrew as the Book 
of Job is supposed to have been the work of an Idumean poet. 
The whole history tends to disappear in poetry, while the 
objective peculiarities of the poetry itself lose their sharpness 
from an exaggerated endeavour to resolve everything into a 
purely untutored flow of natural feeling, unaided by art and 
uncoloured by reflection. These faults are in some measure 
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due to the far too early date to which the criticism of the age 
referred many parts of the Old Testament; but it is singular 
that any critical prepossession should make it possible for so 
acute an observer to read off the simple prose of Genesis as 
verse, or to ignore the very high degree of conscious art that 
runs through so much of the poetry which Herder assigns to 
the remotest and most primitive antiquity.* 

With all these defects, the labours of the poet and philoso- 
pher of Weimar made an epoch in the study of Hebrew poetry, 
for they vindicated for that study its proper place as an integral 
portion of the larger historical problem of reconstructing in 
its totality the life, growth, and vital activity of the Hebrew 
nation. Thenceforth progress in this department of criticism 
was bound up with the general progress of historical research 
into the Old Testament development, and no great advance on 
Herder was possible except in connection with enlarged and 
more accurate views of the history of Israel as awhole. Such 
views grew but slowly. During the first decennia of our cen- 
tury speculation on Old Testament problems was little more 
than a chaos of acute but disjointed and arbitrary conjecture. 
It is not therefore surprising that nearly forty years elapsed 
between Herder’s death and the appearance of the next really 
important contribution to our subject ; and it was fitting that 
this contribution should come from the pen of the scholar 
who more than any other man has succeeded in gathering up 
the many-sided material of the Hebrew records into the one- 
ness of a living, organic structure. The characteristic power 
of Ewald is the intuition by which, without conscious induc- 
tion or articulate proof, he comprehends within his gaze the 
whole heterogeneous data of a complicated historical or critical 
problem, and divines the unity in which all these fragments 
find their harmony. Concentrating this peculiar instinct 
on the historical monuments of the religion of revelation, 
Ewald has enriched all parts of Old Testament science 
with a multitude of fresh and original views, and has every- 
where struck out paths in which even those scholars are 
compelled to walk who have least sympathy with the peculiar 
character of his genius. With these rare powers, Ewald it 


* On this last point compare the instructive remarks of Ewald in his ‘ Eighth 
Year Book,’ p, 599. 
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must be admitted unites corresponding defects, which have 
greatly limited his influence and often imperil the accuracy of 
his conclusions. As his historical inductions are intuitive 
rather than reasoned out, he lacks the power of verifying his. 
results. His arguments are always constructive, and he is 
seldom able to acquiesce in a negative result, or to admit 
a doubt as to the objective truth of a theory that satis- 
fies his subjective sense of harmony. But as a con- 
structive critic he has no equal, and many scholars who 
ungenerously depreciate his services to biblical science are 
themselves doing little more than laboriously check off, and 
verify or reject by the usual apparatus of historical induction, 
the wealth of results, theories, and suggestions which Ewald 
has lavished upon the world of science. 

Since Herder’s unfinished essay, only one considerable 
attempt has been made to construct a comprehensive history 
of Hebrew poetry. And though the late Professor Meier was 
® man of unquestionable wsthetic capacity, and though in 
Germany his work has drawn forth the interest of many who 
are not theologians by profession, its merits are not such as to 
forbid the expression of the opinion that even now many 


essential points of Hebrew history, and many questions as to 


the date of the Hebrew records remain so obscure that any 
such work, however interesting and instructive, must either 
fallin great measure into the shape of detached essays, or must 
assert the form of historical continuity by bold guesses and 
large assumptions. The character of the different epochs of 
Hebrew literature is gradually growing clear to us, and some 
of the greatest figures in that literature stand before us in 
sharply defined outline. But much remains obscure, and even 
those results of recent criticism which seem most certain are 
far from being universally admitted. While it is still denied by 
influential critics that a single Psalm can safely be ascribed to 
David,* while competent judges dispute whether the Song of 
Solomon is a drama or a collection of lyric fragments, and 


*This position was maintained by Hupfeld, mainly, one is compelled to judge, 
from the general bluntness of his historic sense, which made him partly indif- 
ferent and partly sceptical in questions of authorship. When the same thing is 
maintained by Kuenen, the explanation must be sought not in indifference to 
the chronology of the Psalms, but rather in the partiality of this eritic for a 
Peculiar historical (or unhistorical) theory of the religion of Israel. 
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while the dates. assigned to the Book of Job in the critical 
school itself differ by many centuries, it is obvious that’ if 
there is not much room for new theories there is at least a call 
for much new proof. Such proof must for the most part con- 
sist of an examination of minutie, in which only theologians 
can be expected to take much interest. Instead, therefore, of 
wearying our readers by introducing them to the conflicts of 
detail which at present occupy the arena of criticism, we shall 
endeavour to set before them some of those results in which 
all are agreed, and from which every one may find assistance 
towards an intelligent study even of the English Bible. 

There are two marks which characterise every real work of 
fine art. The first of these marks is that it must embody 
a creative thought, that it must exhibit the power of the human 
spirit to seize, shape, vivify, and subdue under its own do- 
minion the dead matter of unformed impression presented to 
the mind in the two universes of external nature and internal 
feeling. And then, in addition to this character of creative- 
ness, a second mark is required to distinguish esthetic from 
scientific production. While science values each new thought 
only as a fresh step towards the intellectual comprehension of 
the whole universe, the artist confines himself to thoughts 
which possess for him a value quite independent of the infer- 
ences that may be drawn from them for a more general body 
of truth—thoughts to which he can give a self-contained 
expression, without caring to use them as means to a remoter 
end. In a word, every work of art is a product of creative 
thought, having its end within itself. In science the joy of 
each new attainment is absorbed in the fresh impulse to 
further pursuit of truth; the search for knowledge knows no 
rest till the whole universe has been subdued. A work of 
fine art points to no end beyond itself, and urges directly to no 
activity save that of enjoying to the full the satisfaction that 
accompanies every exertion of completed mastery of thought 
over matter. 

It is obvious that the earliest efforts of human thought 
could not possibly go out in the direction of scientific construc- 
tion. The notion- of an organic system of truth advancing 
from generation to generation, till it grasp the whole universe, 


can begin to be entertained only with the beginning of a 
g* 
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scientific diadoche, of a regular organization of thinkers and 
workers, each of whom takes up and carries forward in fresh 
developments the truth received from his predecessor or his 
neighbour. And this again involves an amount of mental 
discipline, a power of continuous self-denying effort, and a de- 
votion to an abstract aim lying far beyond the lifetime of the 
individual worker, which are wholly unknown in the childhood 
of society. But we are not therefore to conceive of the early 
races of mankind as savages, acting only under the pressure 
of material needs or the incitement of animal instinct. If 
history and psychology have a voice at all, they declare to 
us that man was not developed by chance from the lower 
creation, but came complete from the hands of God Himself, 
with an eye to behold the harmony of creation, a heart sensi- 
tive to emotion and sympathy, a spirit not passive and 
perplexed under the myriad impressions that pour in upon it 
from the universe without, but able and eager to give form and 
grace to these impressions by thought reproductive of the 
Divine idea, in which alone the beauty and order of the uni- 
verse repose. 

The earliest exercise of these inalienable faculties of the 
human spirit is childlike, but not therefore weak and childish. 
All primitive nations are too childlike to act except under the 
stimulus of imagination or emotion. Intellectual effort there- 
fore is not calm and disciplined, but passionate and absorbing. 
All thought stands in immediate contact with living impres- 
sions and feelings, and so, if incapable of rising to the 
abstract, is prevented from sinking tothe unreal. This indeed 
is a quality of primitive thought which we moderns are very 
apt to ignore or to deny. We so uniformly speak of nature 
in the language of abstraction, inference, scientific theory, 
that we can hardly conceive that the earliest human speech 
offers only the direct, and therefore infallible reflection of 
what is felt. If a Hebrew poet accosts the morning star as 
‘bright-rayed son of the dawn,’ we are far likelier to fall into 
conjectures as to Semitic mythology than simply to accept the 
perfect image of newborn splendour floating in the lap of the 
early twilight. The tendency of the modern mind which this 
instance exemplifies is one that must continually be guarded 
against in dealing with early Eastern literature, and especially 
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in dealing with the Old Testament. It is this misconstruction 
which on the one hand produces the Biblical Cosmologies, 
Biblical Psychologies, Mosaic Astronomies and Geologies that 
still perplex the unwary ; while on the other hand it has given 
rise to the fundamental fallacy of the negative criticism, the 
extraordinary delusion that the Hebrew race is indifferent to 
objective reality and historic truth. 

To follow out these remarks would carry us too far from our 
present argument. What we are now to observe is the con- 
trast between the later habit of thought which inclines to look 
at everything in its logical and causal relations, and the pri- 
mitive, childlike habit of thought which is completely absorbed 
in the one thing that is immediately before the mind. The 
first kind of thought makes science, the second makes poetry. 
For, as we have seen, the characteristic mark of poetry as a 
fine art is that it has its end within itself. A poetic theme, 
therefore, is a theme in which the mind finds such interest as 
to have no impulse to pass away from it, such delight as to 
strive by every effort to attain full sympathy with its beauty, 
full mastery over its details. To the primitive and childlike 
mind every emotion that rises above sensuality, every aspect 
of nature that is not directly interwoven with bodily needs, 
possesses these qualities and invites poetic treatment. Hach 
new thought is a lyric unity answering to a unity of feeling. 
The thinker is of necessity a poet, whose task is not to display 
his idea in its relation to other thoughts, but to grasp it as it 
is in itself, to put upon it the impress of his own mastery, and 
give it enduring shape and comeliness by clothing it in articu- 
late form. For it is not as mere inarticulate impression or 
emotion that the new thing which confronts the poet with 
vivid concreteness and force of absorbing passion can be 
rightly felt and understood. Only when bound down in fit 
utterance, and so made subject to the sovereignty of thought, 
do the subtle and many-sided phases of nature reveal them- 
selves in their true significance and beauty. The simplest 
impression of inner or outer nature bears within it something 
of infinitude which only the artist can grasp aright and reduce 
to finite expression. Nowhere is the task of the nature-poet 
more pregnantly set forth than in the myth of the binding of 
Proteus. The simplest manifestation of nature has countless 
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shapes and changeful aspects, which by their glamour deceive 
the eyes and delude the grasp of men. The true artist is he 
who, casting over Proteus the chain of artistic expression, 
sets forth ina single and adequate form the mobile many- 
sidedness of one idea, and receives as his reward a revelation 
of truth where other men find only illusion. 

From the conception that the earliest creative thought is to 
be regarded as a lyrical reflection of the impressions of internal 
and external nature, the inference is obvious that the growth 
of language, so far as it rose above the crude expression of 
daily needs, was at first wholly shaped by poetic necessities, 
and urged forward by poetic motives. This remark is not only 
true of language in general, but finds a just application to the 
characters that distinguish one language from another. The 
beginnings of prose composition, in any higher sense than 
that in which M. Jourdain spoke prose—in any sense there- 
fore which can influence the subtler qualities of language—are 
long posterior to the differentiation of national tongues; and, 
in fact, prose composition is possible only after the individu- 
ality of the language has been clearly stamped by a rich 
national poetry. Thus the quality of the poetic thought of 
each people is imprinted on its speech, while reciprocally the 
psychological and artistic peculiarities of the speech perma- 
nently control the national poetry, and form perhaps the 
strongest influence towards the preservation of a fixed cha- 
racter in the nation itself. If we desire, then, to grasp the 
peculiar qualities of Hebrew poetry, we cannot begin better 
than by following Herder in his admirable remarks on the 
poetical character of the language of Israel. 


‘ Since action and delineation are of the essence of poetry, and since 
the verb is the part of speech that depicts action, or rather sets action 
directly before us, the language that is rich in expressive pictorial verbs is 
a poetical language, and is more poetical the more fully it can turn nouns 
to verbs. What a noun sets forth is dead, the verb sets all in motion. 
.. +. Now in Hebrew almost everything is verb—that is, everything 
lives and acts, . . . The language is a very abyss of verbs, a sea of waves, 
where action rolls surging into ever new action.* .... Nor does the 


* This acute observation receives fresh force from the exacter doctrine of the 
Hebrew verb forms which we owe to that scientific school of Semitic gramma. 
rians of which De Sacy was the pioneer. Our abstract division of past, present, 
and future time has no existence in the Semitic verb forms. The Semitic, but 
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‘speech lack such nowns and adjectives as it requires. . . . It is poor in 
-abstractions, but rich in sensuous representation, and has ‘such a wealth 
of synonyms for the same thing, because it desires always to name, and 
as it were to paint the object in its full relation to all accompanying cir- 
cumstances that impress themselves on the senses. The lion, the sword, 
the snake, the camel, have so many names in Oriental (Semitic) languages 
because each man originally depicted the thing as it appeared to himself, 
and all these rivulets afterwards flowed into one. Even in the small 
relics of Hebrew that we possess the profusion of sensuous epithets is 
very notable. More than 250 botanical names in a collection so short 
and so little varied in subject as is the Old Testament. How rich would 
the language appear had we still its poetry of common life.* .... The 
pronouns stand forth in bold relief, as in all language of the passions. The 
searcity of adjectives is so supplied by combinations of other words that 
the attribute appears as a thing, nay, even as an active being. With all 
this, I conceive the language is as poetic as any upon earth.’t 


Passing to the Hebrew roots, Herder remarks how they 
unite picturesqueness with feeling, repose with passion, 
strength with softness of tone. 


‘The northern speeches imitate the sound of nature but rudely, and as 
it were from without: they creak, jar, and rustle like the objects themselves. 
In the south the imitation of nature is more delicate. The words have 
passed through the finer medium of emotion, they are framed as it were 
in the region of the heart, and so give not coarse reproductions of sound, 
but images which feeling has modified by impressing upon them its softer 
‘seal. Of this union in the tones of the roots between internal feeling 


most fully the Hebrew, distinguishes only perfect and imperfect action. A notion 
that appears in the mind of the speaker as still growing is put in the imperfect, 
whether the objective scene of its growth is the past, the present, or the future. 
Inversely, actions conceived as complete are put in the perfect. Thus, if the 
Hebrew wishes to say, went and saw him, went, as the completed presupposition 
oftheseeing, stands in the perfect; but saw, which grows out of the went, is put 
in the imperfect, with only a slight modification to show that the action is 
imperfect only relatively to the went, not relatively to the speaker’s present 
position. Conversely, in the sentence I wiil go and see him, the Hebrew feels 
that the means grow out of the end, which, in idea, is the fixed and completed 
prius. Therefore I will go stands in the imperfect, but see in the perfect. No- 
thing can show more clearly how the action and reaction of living ideas is the 
dominating principle of the language. 

* On this topic compare the remarks of Isaac Taylor in his ‘ Spirit of Hebrew 
Poetry,’ p. 94. This ingenious treatise, though purely the work of an amateur, 
gnd therefore quite deficient in scientific sharpness of conception, is written in 
a spirit of glowing poetic sympathy, and contains some good things. Taylor 
shows that the Old Testament contains as many words about sea and water as 
the English language can muster even when technicalities and colloquialisms 
are reckoned, Vol. i. pp. 16-18. 
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and external image, the Semitic languages are a mode]. ‘‘ What!” cries. 
the interlocutor of Herder’s dialogue, “these barbarous, gurgling, gut- 
turals?” ‘ Yes,” replies Herder. ‘ We wholive in smoke and fog speak 
between tongue and lip, and open our mouths but little. The Italian and 
the Greek again speak ore rotundo, and do not bite their lips together.. 
The East draws its tones still deeper from the breast, from the heart itself, 
and speaks as Elihu begins. 
“T am full of words, 

The spirit within me constrains me: 

It ferments in my breast like must corked up, 

It bursts like new bottles. 

I must speak, that I may be refreshed : 

Open my lips, and answer.” 

‘When these lips opened it was doubtless a living sound, image breathed 


forth in the stream of emotion, and this, I think, is the spirit of the 
Hebrew tongue.’ * 


Our space precludes fuller reproduction of Herder’s admir- 
able demonstration that the Hebrew language marks out the 
nation that spoke it as a race through whose whole life ran a 
deep vein of intense but very subjective poetry. Let us how- 
ever concentrate our attention on the quality of subjectivity, 
which is the main key to the psychological criticism of the 
Old Testament literature. The Hebrew language, as Herder 
has shown us, is fitted to express nature, not realistically, as. 
it presents itself to the outer unsympathetic eye, nor simply 
sensuously idealised as in the art of Greece, but as it appears 
when seen through the medium of passionate human interest 
and transmuted in the alembic of internai feeling. The per- 
fection of the Hebrew language as a vehicle of emotion is in 
truth most strikingly seen in points of grammatical structure: 
to which Herder does not allude. Every nicety of form and 
construction has for its end the expression of varying relations. 
of feeling between the thinker and his thought. In the hands 
of David or Isaiah every word, every suffix, every modification 
of order or of tone, expresses some delicate shade of emotion 
hardly reproducible in another language. Such a tongue is 
the fit organ of a fervid and imperious personality which 


* Page 20, To appreciate the description of the gutturals as tones drawn 
from the depths of the breast, the reader must remember that the Hebrew 
gutturals do not, like the Scotch and German ch, strike the palate, but are: 
purely breathed up from the throat like the English hk. But while our alphabet 
has but one such letter, the Hebrew writes four gutturals, and in pronunciation 
distinguished five or six, 
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refuses to be the mere interpreter of nature, and esteems no- 
thing which cannot be brought into concrete relation to itself. 
The unimpassioned, intellectual admiration of the ideal of sen- 
suous beauty, which is the ruling principle of Greek art, is 
unknown to the Semite. He values nature only in so far as it 
moves and affects him, or is capable of being moved and 
affected by him. He has no sense therefore for that objective 
harmony of a beautiful scene which is independent of the 
varying emotions with which men may look upon it. To him 
nature is what he feels as he beholds it: the universe is a 
complex of living powers with which he enters into a fellow- 
ship of joy and woe, of love and dread, of confidence and 
fear ; which awe him with the utterance of infinite might, or 
furnish him with matter of victorious boasting if he is able to 
bend them to his own service. 

The art which corresponds to such a view of nature is 
necessarily wnplastic. The Hebrews never attained excellence 
in the reproduction of natural things by the pencil or in 
sculpture, and their poetry contains no example of that ela- 
borate word-painting which calls up a scene in its objective 
harmony and full sensuous beauty. It would be wrong to 
conjecture as the reason of this deficiency the want of a quick 
eye for outward things. On the contrary, the very richness 
of the Hebrew tongue in appropriate names for sensible 
objects is sufticient proof that everything in nature that has a 
human interest, everything that touches directly on the life 
of man, and addresses itself to his emotions and his heart, is 
laid hold of with the keenest appreciation and the subtlest 
sympathy. But in truth nature is too full of meaning, and 
speaks too strongly to the heart of the Israelite, to suffer him 
calmly to analyse and reproduce its individual traits. To him 
the unity and harmony of an outer scene or a train of thought 
is always a unity of passion and feeling. He does not there- 
fore depict nature in the just balance and organic relation 
of its parts, but seizes one and another isolated feature and 
absorbs them into the stream of an all-transmuting emotion. 
Hence the few instances of plastic art which are recounted in 
the Old Testament are all symbolic. It is most characteristic 
that we have no description of the cherubim which would 
enable an artist to reconstruct them. The symbolic parts 
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of which they were composed are enumerated with care ; but 
we have no hint of an attempt to give to the figure built 
up from these heterogeneous symbols anything of objective 
symmetry and beauty. Beyond doubt no such attempt was 
made.” 

“The same want of plastic power characterises the delinea- 
tions of Hebrew poetry. The descriptions of Homer or of 
Sophocles at once suggest pictorial treatment ; but no pencil 
could reproduce the war horse or the leviathan of Job, where 
the unity of the picture lies wholly in the emotion of admira- 
tion and awe into which the sensuous elements of the descrip- 
tion are absorbed. Or for an example of a different kind take 
the Book of Ruth. Could a Western writer have related a story 
so idyllic with a harmony so poetically perfect, and yet with 
so complete an elimination of the plastic pictorial element ? 
The book is full of vivid lifelike detail. But everywhere that 
detail is directly subservient to the human interest of the 
action. There is not one touch of colouring or description 
that would help a painter in depicting the scene. 

It must not be imagined that for this reason Hebrew poetry 
is remote from nature. The whole Old Testament literature 
is rich in small fragments of the most delicate observation 
embodied in a sentence, sometimes in a word ; but these frag- 
ments are strung upon a thread of feeling instead of being set 
forth by artistic composition and grouping of parts. A typical 
example is the first chapter of the prophecy of Joel. Every 
verse sparkles with gems. Each little picture, suggested 
rather than drawn, is in the most exquisite harmony with the 
feeling of the prophet. The fig tree stripped of its bark, 
standing white against the arid landscape ; the sackcloth-girt 
bride wailing for her husband; the night watch of the sup- 
plicating priests; the empty and ruinous garners; the per- 
plexed rush of the herds maddened with heat and thirst; or 
the unconscious supplication in which they raise their heads 


*Tf the reader desires to realise this more fully, let him turn to the descrip- 
tion of the heavenly procession in Canto 29 of the ‘Purgatorio,’ and contrast the 
thoroughly plastic character of the picture with the corresponding passages of 
Ezekiel and of the Apocalypse. But it is obvious that the figures of the 
eherubim had defeated Dante’s power of constructive imagination, He 
is compelled to refer his reader to Ezekiel, ‘E qual litroverai nelle sue carte 
Tali eran quivi,’ 
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to heaven with piteous lowing, are indicated with a concrete 
pregnancy of language which the translator vainly strives to 
reproduce. But the composition is a crystallisation, not an 
organism, a series of boldly etched vignettes, not a single 
picture. 

It is obvious that a poetry of this type refuses to be judged 
by our usual canons of criticism. We are not to ask for unity 
of composition where the poet himself designs only unity 
of feeling; nor may we, in criticising so subjective a poetry, 
condemn anything as grotesque and inharmonious that is not 
disproportionate to the dominant emotion. This remark is 
peculiarly applicable to the gigantic images and metaphors of 
the Old Testament. In Western poetry an image is always 
liable to criticism in itself, and nothing is admitted for pur- 
poses of illustration that would be quite fantastic as the de- 
scription of a reality. But to the Hebrew no image is too 
bold to give utterance to the emotion by which he is stirred. 
It would be absurd to class the daring figures of the Psalms 
and Prophets as examples of hyperbole. Hyperbole is‘ the 
license that our poets take to impress their hearers more 
deeply by representing objects as grander than they really are, 
without absolutely distorting them from their true form. But 
when the Psalmist represents hills as skipping and clapping 
hands, when Joel ascribes to his locusts the irresistible teeth 
of a lion, when the Assyrian king as pictured by Isaiah boasts 
that he has dried up rivers with the soles of his feet, or when 
Ezekiel figures the king of Tyre as a cherub walking within 
the fiery bulwarks of the mount of God, these gigantic meta- 
phors refuse to be judged by the limited license accorded to 
Western poets. 

Thus commentators are found who gravely argue that 
language so strong must have a hidden allegoric meaning, 
that the Prince of Tyre, for example, is Satan. To the 
poets themselves such criticism would have seemed ridicu- 
lous. They were accustomed to read nature wholly in 
the light of subjective emotion or spiritual truth. The 
boldness of the fancy with which they gave sensuous form 
to their feelings was hampered by no habits of scientific 
‘study of the laws of phenomena. Regardless of external pro- 
bability they sought only a just expression for subjective 
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experience. What we are apt to call exaggeration is really 
; idealisation—the elevation of the whole scene into a symbol 
i of the invisible. We have no right to call that fantastic 
which truly expresses internal intuitions moulded by the fire 
of a subjectivity stronger than ours. 

Often the boldness of the Hebrew imagés lies in the com- 
bination of parts taken from several quite dissimilar figures. 
Mixed metaphor is not only natural but appropriate when the 
of world of sense offers no one phenomenon in which the fulness 
i, | of the poet’s emotion can be mirrored. Not only is image 
i: | piled on image, but the weaker figure seems often to dissolve 

into one of grander force. Thus when Isaiah pictures the 
onset of Assyria on Judah, he hears the roar of the lion as it 

} springs on its victim, followed by the low and awful moan 
| which shows that the prey is secured. But presently this 
‘ moan waxes more and more intense, till it passes into the 
t grim murmur of a storm-lashed sea, while the hot breath and 
“a overshadowing terror of the lion bending over his captive are 

: transmuted into a dark and murky storm-cloud which enwraps 
i the land of Judah in the gloom of hopeless night. 


‘ His roar is like the lioness, 
He roars like the young lions ; 
And moans and clutches his prey, and bears it off and none can 
save, 
And he moans over Judah like the moan of the sea. 
When they look to the land, lo! stifling gloom 
And day grown black in lowering clouds.* 


Tt is not only in the absence of plastic composition and in 
the shape of individual images and metaphors that the poetry 
of the Old Testament bears the stamp of the peculiar subjec- 
tivity of the Semite. We have seen that this subjectivity 
dominates for the Hebrew his whole view of the universe; 
that all nature appears to him instinct with a life which 
vibrates responsive to each change in his personal feelings and 

’ spiritual relations. This way of looking at outward things 

H makes itself felt in the matter as well as in the manner of 
Hebrew literature. That the poetry of such a race is certain 
to be rich in the expression of every human passion is too. 

obvious to need further illustration than every Bible reader 

* Isa. v.29, 30, 
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tan supply for himself. But it is instructive to observe how 
the poets of Israel enter into human relations with impersonal 
things, and see in them also the movings of a life not wholly 
incapable of fellow feeling with man. Herder has drawn 
attention to the sympathy which Hebrew poetry always mani- 
fests towards the brute creation*—a sympathy not confined 
to the domestic animals, which the Israelites treated with a 
consideration well brought out in the story of Balaam’s ass 
and in the law of Sabbatic rest, but extending to every living 
thing. Nay, even inanimate objects appear as the friends 
of man. Take for example the exquisite song in which the 
Hebrew women as they stand round the fountain, waiting their 
turn to draw, coax forth the water which wells up all too 
slowly for their impatience :— 


‘ Spring up O well! (sing ye to it!) 
Well that the princes digged, 
The nobles of the people bored, 
With the sceptre and with their staves! 


The simplicity of personal interest, the tenderness of affec- 
tionate regard, with which the Hebrew maidens salute the 
‘living waters’ that well forth, murmuring in answer to their 
song, belongs to quite another sphere of fancy from that which 
peopled the mountains and glades of Hellas with the fair 
sisterhood, 


Tai Gdoea vipovra 
Kai rorapady, kai mista Toujevra, 


When the Greek ascribes life to the powers of nature he gives 
to his personification a shapely human body as well as a living 
soul, and in the same measure as his creation gains in plastic 
grace it becomes less near to the daily life of man. The 
nymph is no longer the fountain or the tree, which man 
knows and loves, but a new being that hides herself behind 
them. But to the Semite the rippling water is itself alive, 
the oaks of Bashan wail when the fire wastes their tangled 
forests, { the cedars and cypresses of Lebanon rejoice in 
* Dial. iii, vol. i. p. 66. 


' + Num. xxi, 17,18. To dig with the staff, which is the symbol of authority, 
means to command the well to be dug. t Zech, xi, 1, 2, 
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mocking songs over the fall of the king of Babel who so 
mercilessly hewed down their glory. * 

No relation of man to nature has a stronger fascination for 
the Semitic mind than that of practical lordship over powers 
so much mightier than his own. Every one knows how this 
fascination finds its expression in the wondrous Oriental tales 
of enslaved genii and the like. The same thing is to be seen 
in the magic of Eastern nations. An Arab servant accom- 
panying a European naturalist, would regard his master as 
a madman, were he not persuaded that his scientific collections 
are to be used in some mysterious way to enthral the powers 
of creation. This tendency finds a loftier and truer, but not 
less characteristic expression in the Old Testament. If the 
Israelite abjured magic arts, it was not because he was in- 
different to the world-sovereignty of man, but because he 
knew that that sovereignty is more surely rooted in the 
creation gift of God, which is so nobly sung in the eighth 
Psalm. But let us choose a less familiar example of the spirit 
in which the Hebrew glories in the power of man’s cunning 
and labour to subdue all nature. Such an example we shall 
find in Job’s description of the art of mining, the Old Testa- 
ment counterpart of the famous chorus of the Antigone. 

*Tsa, xiv. 8. ‘Living water’ is the standing name in the Old Testament for 
spring water. The personification of trees is constant, and it is remarkable 
that, while thefanimal fable of Asop is not, as has sometimes been wrongly 
imagined, a Semitic product, we find in the Old Testament two parables of 
trees (Jud. ix. 8, seq.; 2 Kings xiv. 9). The nearest Western analogon to this 
play of fancy is to be found in certain features of the Teutonic Mihrchen, which 
have been well explained by Heine, whose Jewish birth gave him a hereditary 
right to understand and delight in this subjective vein of imagination. Seea 
passage in the Harzrcise, where he describes an aged trembling grandmother 
who has sat for a quarter of a century behind the stove opposite the cupboard, 
till her thoughts and feelings have grown into union with all the corners of the 
stove and all the carvings on the cupboard. ‘ And cupboard and stove live, for 
a human being has breathed into them a portion of her life.’ Heine proceeds to 
explain how, to thoughtful, quiet folk, living a life of deep ‘immediate’ con- 
templation, the inner life of inanimate objects revealed itself, and these acquired 
a necessary consistent character, a sweet mixture of fanciful whimsicality and 
true human dispositions. Amidst all difference of detail between the imagina- 
tion that shaped the Méhrchen, and that which dominates Hebrew poetry, the 
great point of agreement is what Heine rightly calls the ‘immediacy,’ Unmittel- 
barkeit, of both—the way in which the Teuton or the Semite stands in direct 
contact and personal fellowship with the life of the objects that surround him. 
Something of the same feeling pervades the works of a great Jewish painter, 
Josef Israels, 
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‘ For there is a lode for silver: a place for gold which is fined. 

Tron is brought from dust: and stones are smelted into brass. 

Man sets an end to darkness and searches out to its farthest veins: 
the stone that lies in night and gloom. 

The shaft is opened far from all sojourners: and there forgotten of 
human foot, 

They hang far from mortals: they flit to and fro. 

The earth — out of her groweth bread: and beneath they pierce 
resistless as fire. 

The place of her brightest jewels: the dust of her gold are theirs. 

The path that the eagle hath not seen: the eye of the vulture hath 
not scanned: 

Which the proud beasts have not trod: which the lion hath never 


walked. 

On the flint he layeth his hand: overturneth mountains from their 
roots. 

Through the rock he cleaveth passages: and his eye beholds all 
precious things ; 


He binds up the shafts from weeping: and brings forth secret trea- 
sure to light.’ * 

In lays like the Song of the Well created things appear as 
man’s friends: in the picture that we have taken from Job 
they are represented as his captives and his slaves. We have 
still to consider the more awful aspect of the powers of nature 
in which they present themselves as the utterances of a myste- 
rious might, before which the strength and wisdom of man are 
as nought. This is the point of view from which the nature- 
worship of the heathen Semites appears in its proper contrast 
to the polytheism of Greece. In the Hellenic religion the 
plastic element, the sensuous ideal, predominates. ‘The gods 
* that live at ease,’ the Olympians of Homer, are very dif- 
‘ferent beings from the El or Lloah, the ‘ mighty and dreadful 
‘one’ of the Semite. The heathenism of the Canaanites and 
the Pheenicians is never esthetically beautiful, but vibrates 
between the opposite yet allied poles of sombre horror and 
wildest sensuality, between the terrors of Moloch-worship and 
the orgies of Ashera. Always we find a religion of passionate 
emotion, not a worship of the outer powers and phenomena 

* Job xxviii. 1, seg. The allusion in the last line is to the greatest difficulty 
with which the miner has to contend—the breaking in of water through his 
shafts. The contrast with the Chorus. of Sophocles (Antig. 332, seq.) is in- 
structive, but cannot be drawn out here. I remark only the counterfoil to 


man’s power and cunning in each case. Job continues: ‘But where shall 
wisdom found?’ Sophocles adds: “Awa povoy 
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of nature in their sensuous beauty and majesty, but of those 
inner powers, awful because unseen, of which outer things 
are only the symbol.* 

Corruptio optimi fit pessima. The very tone of mind which 
makes Semitic heathenism the most hideous of false worships, 
enabled the Hebrew nation to grasp with unparalleled tenacity 
and force the spiritual idea of Jehovah. It is indeed a vain 
notion of Rénan and other theorists that the Semitic races 
have a peculiar capacity for monotheism.t But at least 
Semitic monotheism could scarcely degenerate into deism or 
pantheism. Not into deism; for to view nature as an inde- 
pendent and yet impersonal organism is quite impossible to a 
habit of thought that everywhere in nature sees life, and life 
bearing directly upon man: not into pantheism, for even 
Semitic polytheism looked on material things as symbols rather 
than as realities, and reverenced only the mysterious and 
the unseen. To the Hebrew, force is life, and life is person- 
ality. The one true God whom man has learned to know in 
His historical revelation is a living, loving God, ever working 
and ever present to His people. Now the whole universe is 
seen to be not instinct with dark and cruel forces, but full of 
the spiritual harmony of a gracious personal plan of right- 
eousness and love. From such a contemplation of the world 
in its relation to God, a rich religious poetry could not fail to 
spring. Nature itself in that harmony in which it is revealed 
to the eye of faith is one grand poem, an embodied thought 
of God set forth to be read by man, and not only to be read 
with distant admiration, but to be grasped with personal 
sympathy and trust. So conceived, no part of the universe 
was indifferent to the believing Israelite. His was no religion 
of asceticism, that should turn him away from the contempla- 
tion and enjoyment of outer nature, and shut up his spiritual 

* Hence the simplicity of the material objects which these nations wor- 
shipped—the sacred stone, the Ashera or sacred pole, the consecrated tree. 
In the English Version the characteristic features of Canaanite idolatry are 
disguised by more than one mistranslation. The sacred stone, macceba, 
appears as an ‘image,’ the Ashera as a ‘grove.’ Actual images seem to have 
been repulsively coarse in conception. (Cf. 1 Kings xv. 13, Heb.) 

+ This notion has been sufficiently refuted by several writers. See especially 
Dillmann’s tract, ‘ Ueber den Ursprung der Atlichen Religion,’ p.16, seg. The 


English rea der may compare a paper on Semitic monotheism in the first vol. 
of Mr. Max Miiller’s ‘ Chips from a German Workshop.’ 
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life within himself. His keen zest for the beauties and 
pleasures of the outer life was only quickened, though it was 
purified and solemnised by the thought that it is God’s hand 
that crowns the year with goodness, and His majesty and 
grace that all nature proclaims. Or again, when nature 
frowns, the Hebrew, raised above slavish fear of a malignant, 
destructive power, could hear the voice of Jehovah thundering 
forth the declaration that the merciful and gracious God is 
also the God of judgment, whose holy justice will by no means 
clear the guilty. To comprehend the full influence of the 
spiritual religion on the development of the poetry of Israel, 
we must remember that the idea of the universe as a natural 
unity, of which our noblest nature-poetry is so full, was en- 
tirely foreign to the Hebrew mind. The keen observation 
and subtle sympathy with individual sides of natural things 
which distinguishes Semitic poetry, is, as we have already 
learned, altogether dissociated from the faculty of artistic 
grouping and plastic composition of an organic whole. The 
only unity which the poet can realise is a unity of feeling and 
purpose. Thus a really grand and catholic poetry of nature 
could be achieved by the Hebrews only under the influence of 
a comprehensive and all-absorbing personal interest to which 
no part of nature should be alien, and which should bind up 
the whole universe in the oneness of a transcendental pur- 
pose. And this was an influence which only the religion of 
Jehovah could supply. To realise the scope of these remarks 
we have only to compare the Song of Solomon with the Book 
of Job. No Old Testament writer has a richer sensuous fancy 
or a truer eye for the features of nature than the poet who, 
nurtured amidst the northern mountains, where all that is 
beautiful or majestic in Canaan is gathered up, lavishes the 
whole wealth of his imagery in singing the love and constancy 
of the Shulamite. But perfect as isthe poem in its kind, few 
Western readers can peruse it without a feeling of monotony. 
The infinite succession of similes, all just and even brilliant, 
all showing the true poet, but strung together like a necklace 
of pearls, only by the common theme of emotion that runs 
through them, at length wearies us by the very prodigality of 
fancy. . We are perplexed by the total absence of objective 
grouping, the want of light and shade, which is carried so far 
NO. @XXIX. 4 
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that even the beauty of the Shulamite is praised only by the 
choice of a comparison for each separate feature of her person. 
The poem is full of nature, but it is too one-sided, and strikes 
too exclusively only such notes as are in unison with the 
dominant passion, to be a great nature-poem. But while not 
even the noblest of merely human affections is broad enough 
to sustain an all-sided poetry of nature, it is otherwise with 
such a theme as occupies the Book of Job. To the relations 
of man to his Creator and Redeemer the whole universe vi- 
brates responsive. Here there is no room for monotony, 
for the theme itself is infinitely varied. Nor could any 
pictorial grouping of images equal the sublime grandeur 
of the closing chapters of the book, in which all creation is 
marshalled in glorious wealth of disorder to do homage to the 
wisdom and power of the Most High. Thus it is that in the 
Old Testament the noblest poetry of nature and the loftiest 
spiritual conceptions are linked together in an indissoluble 
bond, and that universality of poetic sympathy from which 
nothing in nature is estranged is realised only when creation 
in all its plenitude and in all its changefulness appears as the 
direct expression of the will of the ever-present King and 
Saviour of Israel. 

We find in the Old Testament a series of Psalms in which 
natural scenes are so depicted that they yield up their 
spiritual meaning, and appear as witnesses to the existence 
and attributes of Jehovah.* A comparison of these hymns 
with the treatment of similar themes by Western writers is suf- 
ficiently characteristic of the Hebrew genius. The Western 
poet, or evena Western prose writer on natural theology, will not 
fail to begin by setting before him the scene in its objectivity, 
reproducing the natural features of his subject by pictorial 
description before proceeding to draw a religious inference or 
lesson. But the Hebrew needs no process of inference to set 
Jehovah before him as the prime mover in all he sees. He 
needs no argument « fortiori to rise from the glory of the 
creature to the supreme majesty of the Creator. The spiritual 
meaning of the scene so fills his soul, so interpenetrates all 
that he beholds, that he is never able to linger on the pro- 


* Among the more notable of these are Psa, viii., the first part of xix., xxix., 
Ixv., civ. 
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duction of a finished picture, or to rest on the natural scene as 
in itself the adequate object of poetic contemplation. His 
first word is praise to Jehovah, with which his soul is over- 
flowing, and every feature of his description, instinct with the 
same emotion, looms through a mist of religious awe, love, 
and fervour, and attains harmony only in this subjective and 
unplastic medium. Let the reader take up Psalm civ., and 
observe how no part of nature is able to detain the poet. He 
hurries from point to point, with the restless eagerness of a 
man who only seeks in the objects around him food for an 
engrossing emotion. Once and again, at ver. 24, 31, this 
emotion breaks out in pure song; and at length the point of 
rest in which every poem must end, and which could not be 
found in the contemplation of nature, is reached in the con- 
cluding strain of praise, ver. 33-35.* 

All this is but a special application to the sphere of religious 
life of the more general law that the Semitic imagination 
assimilates objective phenomena only in so far as they are 
held in solution by personal interest or strong emotion. The 
world of nature is orderly and beautiful only as the reflex of 
the world of moral and spiritual relations. But the principle 
obviously works in two directions. If the Hebrew in- 
stinctively views nature in the light of its spiritual meaning, 
he as instinctively gives to every spiritual perception a 
symbolical and sensuous expression. And since, as we have 
already seen, the idea of natural possibility or probability 
does not exist for the Semite, the expression is subject to no 
condition save that of appropriateness to the thought set 
forth. Thus the whole realm of visible phenomena stands 


* No better illustration can be found of the difference between the Hebrew 
and Occidental treatment of the same ideas than is supplied by a comparison 
of Buchanan's paraphrases of the nature-Psalms, A good instance is the 
treatment of the sun in Psa, xix., or, to confine ourselves to Pga. civ., take the 
following passage, in which every variation from the Hebrew tends to an in- 
crease of plastic pictorial delineation, with a corresponding diminution in the 
directness with which the religious emotion dominates each line of the original : 

‘Tum liquidi fontes imis de collibus augent 
Flumina, per virides undas volventia campos: 
Unde sitim sedent pecudes, que pinguia tondent 
Pascua, quique feris onager saxa invia silvis 
Incolit: hic levibus que tranant aéra pennis 
Per virides passim ramos sua tecta yolucres 
Coxcelebrant, vagis loca sola querelis.' 
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free to the poet to be dealt with as he will. The multiplicity 
of the universe becomes one vast chorus of living things 
moving responsive to the action of the spiritual stage, without 
restraint of natural law. Especially is this the case in the 
description of the being and work of Jehovah. The poet’s 
heart is full of gratitude to God: straightway sun and moon, 
stars and heavens, fire and hail, storm, winds, mountains, 
beasts and creeping things, must join in sounding forth His. 
praise.* David celebrates in Psalm xviii. the deliverances. 
that God has wrought for him in every crisis of his life. 
At once the earth shakes and trembles, the thundering voice 
of Jehovah rolls across the heavens, His arrowy lightnings. 
scatter the foemen, the blast of His storm-wind lays bare the 
channels of the seas, and the Most High Himself, descending 
in smoke and flame, stretches forth His hand and rescues 
His servant from the waters that surge around him. Or 
once more, when Jehovah appears to judge the earth and 
deliver His people, the seas roar, the rivers clap hands, the 
mountains exult together.t Or if His coming is viewed 
rather as a day of terror and anguish for the guilty and 
rebellious, then the earth reels like a drunkard, and sways 
like a hammock, the moon is lurid and the sun pales. } 

It must not be supposed that this imperious subjectivity of 
the Hebrew, which demands that the whole universe shall 
blend to the conviction that burns within the poet’s soul, 
asserts its sovereignty only in the sphere of religion. No 
poetry can ignore the principle of sympathy between the 
aspects of external nature and the changing views of the 
poetic observer. But there are two ways in which this 
principle can receive expression. The modern poet is 
impressed with the conviction that nature has an individu- 
ality, and a fixed character of her own. She is capable of 
infinite sympathy, but her favour must be wooed and won 
by subtle appreciation of her faintest smile, by patient sub- 
mission to her opposite, as well as her approving moods. Of 
such study of nature the Semite is wholly incapable. The 
pathos of contrast between his own mental state and the 
expression of ‘natural things, which plays so great a part in 
modern poetry, has for him no sweetness, or rather no exist- 

* Psa. cxlviii, t Ibid. exviii. } Isa. xxiv. 
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ence. His eyes refuse to see what his heart cannot assimilate. 
The desert blossoms with his joy, and the orchards and gar- 
dens of Carmel wither in his despair. The fairest things are 
spurned with impatient hate, or blighted with bitter curses, 
‘if their beauty stands in contrast to his woe. 


‘Ye mountains of Gilboa, 

No dew, no rain be upon you, 

Ye fields rich in oblations! 

For there the shield of the mighty lies rusting, 
The shield of Saul—not anointed with oil.’ * 


We have already observed that the subjective intensity of 
such a poetry can appear extravagant or untruthful only when 
judged by too narrow a canon of taste. In the nature of the 
case artistic truth is always more or less partial, for the artist 
isolates and treats as a perfect whole what in reality is only 
one factor of a larger unity of nature or of thought. And so, 
if the unity to be realised is one of supreme emotion, it is not 
only legitimate but imperative that all opposing elements be 
sacrificed to the ruling idea. But, on the other hand, an art 
which proceeds on such principles must often be obscure and 
unattractive to those whose less intense subjectivity is unable 
to share the resistless sweep of the poet’s passion. A Semitic 
\poetry of the ordinary themes of life can hardly attain to the 
perfect catholicity that appeals to all minds in all ages; for 
at least we of the Western races require a special effort of cul- 
tivated literary appreciativeness to throw ourselves into the 
vein of uncontrolled immediate feeling in which the Oriental 
naturally moves. But the very characters that constitute a 
certain particularism of interest in the treatment of secular 
themes mark out the Hebrew poetry as the most perfect and 
catholic vehicle for the esthetic expression of religious faith. 
In every other case the artistic propriety of making all nature 
bend to the personal emotion of the singer can receive only 
a subjective justification. The art of the Hebrew is true art 
to those who can rise to the level of his passion. But reli- 
gious conviction is supreme where it exists at all. And the 


*2Sam,i.21. The unction by which the shield of the warrior is kept bright 
is alluded to in Isa. xxi, 5. The ‘ fields of offerings’ (A.V.) are, as Ewald rightly 
explains, fields so fertile that many offerings of firstfruits are sent from them to 
the sanctuary. 
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esthetic necessity that all things in heaven and earth shallbend 
Hi to the Divine purpose of salvation revealed to the poet’s faith, 
aa is also the ethical necessity on which the whole religious life i 
depends. ‘Thatthe things which are impossible with men are 

possible with God is the first axiom of a religion that shall 

i a rise with triumphant assurance over all the powers of evil and 

i all the woes of life. To assert with unwavering confidence 

the victory of spiritual certainties over all empirical contra- 

» diction, to vanquish earthly fears in the assurance of transcen- 

: dental fellowship with God, to lay down for all ages the 

a pattern of a faith which endures as seeing Him who is invisible 

| —such is the great work for which the poetic genius of the 

HS Hebrews was consecrated by the providence and inspiration 

BG of the Most High. How nobly this work was served by that 

fi Hebrew intensity which carries one supreme conviction with 

| irresistible poetic fire through all things in heaven or earth 

that rise up against it, may be read alike in the personal ut- 

terances of the Psalter and in the Messianic hopes of the 

prophets. Thus it was that the Psalmist, surrounded on all 

sides by the contradiction of sinners, bowed with sickness and 

grief, oppressed by the consciousness of guilt, was yet able so 

to cling to the unfailing certainty of his living fellowship with 

a redeeming God, that danger, and sickness, and sin itself 

were left behind, and he pressed forward beyond the fear of | 
death to the assurance of immortality at God’s right hand 

Thus it was that the prophets gazing on the certainties of Je- 

hoyalh’s righteousness and grace saw the creation, now stained 

with sin and blasted by the strokes of Divine indignation, 

transformed in new perfection and holy loveliness, and instinet 

in all its parts with a sweet intelligence, ‘so that from voice to 

voice of things now deemed inanimate the prayer of man 

goes up to God and the answer of God descends on man. 


‘ In that day, saith Jehovah, I will answer, 
I will answer the heavens, ; 
And they shall answer the earth; 
And the earth shall answer the corn, and the wine, and the oil, 
And they shall answer Jezreel.’* 


From the consideration of the characteristic material of 
feeling and fancy in which the richness of the Old Testament 
* Hos. ii. 21,'22. 
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poetry lies, we must proceed to look at the not less character- 
istic form which the Hebrew poets impress upon their 
thoughts. The most general law of poetic form is embodied 
in the principle of rhythm. But while all poetry is neces- 
sarily rhythmical, rhythm is of very various kinds. Amidst 
all variety of metres, the rhythm to which we Occidentals are 
accustomed is always more or less purely syllabic. And of 
syllabic rhythm we are familiar with two types, the rhythm 
of accent which prevails in our northern tongues, and the 
rhythm of quantity (partially modified by accent) which 
regulates the classical poetry. Neither type is unknown to 
the Semitic races. The prosody of the Arabs is based on 
quantity, while in Syriac, where the original distinction of 
long and short syllables has disappeared almost as completely 
asin the modern lariguages of Western Europe, each verse 
consists of a measured number of syllables, with a rise and 
fall of tone. But innumerable attempts to apply to the an- 
cient Hebrew poetry one or other of these analogies have 
proved vain, and scholars are now agreed that there is no syl- 
labic rhythm in the Old Testament. But the Hebrew poetry 
is not therefore unrhythmical. The absence of metre is 
compensated for by a rhythm of sense. 

To understand this we must go back to the first principles 
of esthetic expression. Alternate rise and fall of energy isa 
fundamental law of human life, which in all its forms is re- 
gulated by the necessity for repose after excitement, and by 
the development of new impulse to action during the period 
of repose. The application of this principle to speech, and 
especially to impassioned speech, is sufiiciently obvious. The 
wave of emotion rising in the soul sympathetically stirs the 
physical system and lends strength to the voice. In this 
swell of impassioned utterance the emotion itself is moment- 
arily exhausted, and an interval of rest or lowered utterance 
supervenes, till the tide of passion again rises and produces a 
fresh wave of physical utterance. Such unregulated alter- 
nation of excitement and depression does not in itself possess 
any esthetic and rhythmical character. The agony of Philoc- 
tetes, the passion of an angry woman, the violent weeping of 
a child, are all illustrations of the rise and fall of utterance 
under strong emotion ; yet they are the very opposite of poet- 
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ical, for they are not harmonious, but spasmodic. Poetic 
expression, as we have seen, implies indeed that the whole 
soul of the poet is full of some absorbing feeling or impres- 
sion, but it implies also that he so controls and shapes his 
passion by utterance that he shall appear master over his 
matter, not mastered by it; not sullenly and silently curbing 
his emotion, but moulding it and giving to it a harmonious com- 
pleteness in which he and others can take delight. ‘In the 
‘very torrent, tempest, and (as we may say) whirlwind of his 
‘passion, he must acquire a temperance that may give it 
‘smoothness.’ And so while the poetic enthusiasm must find 
its expression in elevated utterance, that elevation is not 
allowed to sweep on till checked by sheer exhaustion, but is 
regulated by the intellect. For just as an emotion can be 
momentarily checked by the mere passionate effort of physical 
utterance, so an effort of will concentrated on the work of 
giving intelligent expression to poetic feeling produces a 
similar effect. But so soon as this intelligent utterance is 
reached, the emotional element again rises and calls for new 
expression, and thus originates a harmonious pulsation of 
emotion and thought, feeling and utterance, which is not spas- 
modic, but rhythmical. And as a fit of uncontrolled passion 
ends when physical exhaustion is absolute, so the poetic en- 
thusiasm gradually subsides when the successive waves of 
utterance have completely transmuted the poet’s feeling into 
an intelligible form in which he can rest and find his inspira- 
tion fully embodied. 

Rhythm, then, in the sense in which it is an essential 
quality of poetry, is the measured rise and fall of feeling and 
utterance, in which the poet’s effort to become fully master of 
his poetic inspiration finds harmonious expression, and the 
external rhythm of sound is properly subordinate to the 
rhythmic pulsation of thought. Where the rhythm of thought 
is perfect, no prosodic rules are necessary to produce a cor- 
responding harmony of sound, for the words employed 
naturally group themselves in balanced members, in which 
the undulations of the thought are represented to the ear. 
But as poetry becomes more artificial there arises a tendency 
not to trust wholly to the rhythm of thought, but to make the 
rhythm of sound and words a special study. The balance 
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of two lines or metrical members is artificially marked by 
alliteration or by rhyme; or, again, an exact balance of time 
is introduced by counting the syllables or the more of the lines; 
or, finally, a complete prosodic system carries equilibrium of 
parts through all the details of the rise and fall of the voice 
within each line. By these refinements in artistic execution 
the external rhythm of sound has become so independent, 
that we are apt to forget its essential subordination to 
rhythmic flow of thought. But it is still the latter kind of 
rhythm which distinguishes the true poet from the mere 
versifier. 

We are able from these considerations to understand what 
was so great a puzzle to Lowth and other early writers—that 
Hebrew poetry is truly rhythmic without possessing any laws 
of metre. The whole form of a Hebrew poem is directly de- 
pendent on the harmonious undulation of the thought, line 
answering to line, not in a mere equilibrium of sound, but in 
’ a balance or parallelism of sense. Asrhythm necessarily im- 
plies the correspondence of at least two parallel parts, the 
ultimate unit of Hebrew poetry is a verse consisting of two 
members embodying two answering thoughts. And as cor- 
respondence of thought brings with it similarity of expression, 
the two members of the verse will be similar in length and 
possess a certain irregular harmony of accent, which can be 
felt though not subjected to rule, and which having its source 
altogether in the intrinsic structure of the thought, can be 
reproduced with tolerable accuracy, even in a good prose 
translation. 

The simplest form of Hebrew rhythm shaped on these 
principles is that which from the time of Lowth has been 
called the ‘synonymous parallelism’ of a distich. 


: ‘ There the wicked cease from troubling | 
And the weary be at rest. || 
There the prisoners are at rest together, | 
They hear not the taskmaster’s voice. || 
Small and great are there the same; | 
And the servant is free from his master.’ ||* 


In this simplest form the rhythm is so clearly cut that it 
can hardly be lost even by translators who, like those of our 
* Job iii. 17-19. 
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English Version, were not conscious of the principle involved. 
Effects of this kind therefore are almost always well rendered, 
and are quite familiar to the English reader. A more com- 
plicated figure, however, which has not always been so suc- 
cessfully reproduced, arises where each member of the verse 
becomes so long that it again falls by a cesura into two 
subdivisions. 
* How sitteth she lonely | the populous city ! 


Is she become a widow | who was great among the nations! 
A princess among provinces | is become a vassal.’ * 


It is not of course necessary that the balance of parts 
should take the form of the repetition of similar thoughts. A 
relation of antithesis is equally rhythmical, and gives what 
Lowth ealls ‘ antithetic parallelism.’ 

‘ Mighty bowmen are cast down, | 
And the stumbling gird on strength ; || 
The full hire themselves for bread, | 
And the hungry keep holiday. || 
Yea, the barren hath born seven, | 
And she that hath many sons is withered.’ |{ 

To the two classes of rhythm which we have hitherto ex- 
emplified, the names devised by Lowth are not inappropriate; 
but it is unfortunate that so narrow a word as parallelism has 
been so universally adopted to express all possible varieties of 
effect that arise under the general law, that wave after wave 
of feeling gives rise to wave answering wave in utterance. 
Lowth’s third species of parallelism, which he calls synthetic, 
is not parallelism at all, and very inadequately groups together 
a great variety of rhythmical effects which have very little in 
common with one another, beyond the general principle that 
the verse falls into two or more members, each of which repre- 
sents a unity of thought, feeling, or fancy, while the transi- 
tion from member to member takes place in harmonious 
pulsation of movement and rest. One or two examples will 
sufficiently illustrate the various ways in which this is 
realised. 

r ‘ My voice——I cry unto Jehovah, | 

And he hath heard me from his holy mountain ; || 
I laid me down and slept, | 
I awoke, for Jehovah sustains me.’ ||} 


* Lam.i. 1. +t 1Sam ii 5. { Psa. iii, 
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We are apt to overlook the truly rhythmic character of such 
passages, because to our habits of abstract thought the logical 
union of protasis and apodosis in a complete sentence is pre- 
dominant. But to the concrete way of thinking of the Semite, 
a conditional proposition consists of two distinct mental 
pictures, one of which flows over into the other. Where 
we would say, ‘If he pulls down, it cannot be rebuilt,’ Job 
says, ‘Lo! he pulls down, and it cannot be rebuilt’ (xii. 14). 
Remembering this habit of thought, we shall recognise an im- 
pressive rhythm in many passages which at first sight seem 
pure prose. Thus— 
‘The Lord on thy right hand | 
Smites down kings in the day of his wrath,’ || * 


is not one picture, but two distinct images, with a rapid move- 
ment from the rest of the first to the activity of the second. 

An extremely effective example is the tristich, Psalm xlv. 6, 
which is entirely lost in our version. 


‘ Thine arrows are sharp— 
People fall under thee— 
In the heart of the enemies of the king.’ 


In the first line the warrior bends his bow, in the second his 
chariot sweeps over the fallen, and then when he has passed 
by it is seen that his shafts are truly planted in the heart 
of the slain. 

The rhythmic figures of Hebrew are not confined to the 
distich and ivistich. Verses occur which have four, five, or 
even six members, and in these again the variety of form got 
by choosing which pairs of members shall correspond is as 
great as the variety of rhyme possible in a modern stanza of 
four or six lines. But to exemplify the rich multiplicity 
of such effects would fill pages, and would necessarily lead on 
to a not less intricate and much disputed theme—the arrange- 
ment of groups of verses in larger unities or strophes. In- 
stead of entering on these details, let us take simply one 
stanza from Psalm xlviii., which will illustrate the majestic 
effect that can be produced by the Hebrew rhythm of sense, 
even when recast in a very inadequate translation. 


* Psa. ox. 5. 
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‘ God in her palaces | hath proved himself a stronghold. 
For lo the kings assembled | they sprang forth together :— 
When they saw straightway they marvelled , were panic-stricken, 
and fled; 
Tremor seized them there | pangs like a woman in travail. 
With storm wind from the east | thou breakest ships of Tarshish. 
As we heard | so have we seen, 
In the city of Jehovah of hosts | in the city of our God. 
God upholds her for ever.’* 


Among the various species of composition in which the genius 
of Hebrew poetry finds expression, the first place is unques- 
tionably due to the lyric. As poetry is the earliest form of 
literature, so the lyric is the earliest species of poetry, and 
must long retain its pre-eminence in a nation endued with the 
mental characteristics that we have found in the Hebrews. 
For to define lyric poetry, it is not enough to say that it is 
intended to be sung to the accompaniment of instrumental 
music. In true art the music is ruled by the thought, and 
the lyric is sung because its contents naturally demand such 
an expression. It is noteworthy that in primitive times lyric 
recitation was accompanied not only by music but by dancing.t 
In truth, musical utterance is to ordinary language just what 
the dance is to that bodily action which is the natural accom- 
paniment of all speech in nations that have not been schooled 
to suppress such demonstrations. Both are forms of the eager 
rhythmical expression which is the appropriate vehicle for ab- 
sorbing personal thought. Speech rises into song, and gesture 
becomes a dance in giving utterance to an idea which springs 
fresh from the fountain of the soul with a force that bends every 
faculty of body as well as mind to do service in setting it forth. 


* Very interesting analogies to the characteristic sense-rhythm of the Old 
Testament are presented by recently discovered specimens of ancient Assyrian 
poetry, of which English translations by Mr. Talbot appeared in the ‘ Transac- 
tions of the Society of Biblical Archwology,’ vol. ii., and which have been again 
examined by Schrader, ‘Die Hollenfahrt der Istar,’ &c. Giessen, 1874. Pro- 
fessor Schrader goes so far as to build on these analogies the theory that the 
parallelismus membrorun is not an original product of the Semitic races, but a 
form of rhythm adopted from Accadian poetry, by those branches of the 
Semitic stem which came in contact with the early Turanian culture of Baby- 
lonia. See his paper, Semitismus und Babylonismus, in the ‘ Jahrbb, fiir Prot. 
Theologie,’ 1875, p. 121, ff. 

t Exod. xv. 20; 1 Sam. xviii. 6; Psa, cxlix. 3. Comp, Iliad xviii, 494, 572; 
Odyssey i. 152. 
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Thus Ewald seems right in contrasting the lyric as the poetry 
of nature with those later forms of composition in which the 
poet, instead of simply expressing what he sees or feels at the 
moment, sets before him a definite end, and enlists his fancy 
and poetic enthusiasm in its service. It is probable that in 
all nations the later forms of poetry were gradually developed 
from a lyrical germ, and in the poetry of Israel this process 
can still be distinctly traced. The Hebrew was so eminently 
a man of strong emotion and impulse, always deeply stirred 
by what was present and personal, that every interest of life 
was a ready source of song. The extraordinary opinion of 
Keil, that in Israel secular poetry was never able to thrive 
beside the sacred muse, finds its refutation on almost every 
page of the prophets and the historical books. Of the strains 
in which national victories were extolled or national calamity 
bewailed, we still possess examples in the song of Deborah,* 
in the ironical Mashal (Num. xxi. 27, seq.), and in the elegy 
of David over Saul and Jonathan.t The sacred record could 
not, of course, present us with examples of the riotous ‘song of 
‘the drunkard’t or of the lays in which the prosperous wicked 
expressed their careless happiness ; § but the darkest side of 
primitive life is still pictured in the savage ‘ sword song’ in 
which Lamech exults in the prowess of his irresistible 
weapon :— 
* Adah and Zillah, hear my voice ; 

Ye wives of Lamech, give heed to my speech. 

I slay aman if he wound me, 

A young man for a stroke ! 

For Cain’s vengeance is sevenfold, 

But Lamech’s seventy and seven.|| 


The gleeful carols of the vintage,{/ and the bridal songs that 
celebrated the virgins of Israel,** have sunk into oblivion ; but 
the lay of the well, already quoted, still preserves the memory 
of a graceful poetry of every-day life. Nor is the plaintive 
pathos of the funeral dirge forgotten, when besides the great 
elegy on the slain of Gilboa we can still read the simpler but 

* Jad. v. + 2 Sam. i. 't Psa, Ixix. 12. § Job xxi. 11, 12. 

|| The point of the conclusion lies in the contrast between Cain, the club- 
bearing man, and Lamech, whose family had reached the secret of forging 


weapons in metal. {| Isa. xvi. 10. 
** Psa, Ixxviii. 63. A.V. Margin. 
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not less touching words in which Dayid mourned at the grave 
of Abner :— 
‘ Did Abner die a felon’s death? _ 
Thy hands unbound, thy feet not set in fetters. 
As falls a man before villains, thou didst fall.’ 


An interesting but obscure indication of the varied develop- 
ments of the lyric genius of the Hebrews is preserved in the 
titles of several of the Psalms. The longer of these titles fre- 
quently designate the melody to which the Psalm was sung by 
quoting two or three words of a familiar song; and our fancy 
is easily tempted to conjecture by such broken hints as ‘Hind 
‘of the morning glow,’ or, ‘ Dumb dove from afay.’ 

The first step from pure lyric to a more artificial poetry is 
seen in those compositions which, while exceeding the limits 
of asimple song, attain a larger compass, not by any intricate 
organisation or plan, but by the simple agglomeration of 
lyrical parts. The same deficiency in power to overrule the 
emotion of the moment, which deprives Hebrew art of plastic 
pictorial quality, prevents all really objective grouping of the 
parts of a lengthy poem. The longest of the Psalms has no 
plan whatever, but simply a unity of sentiment. The Book 
of Lamentations is a similar series of lyrical utterances all 
on one key; and alike in this book and in Psalm exix. the 
absence of an inner principle of structure is compensated by 
the adoption of the purely external scheme of an alphabetic 
acrostic. The long historical Psalms have a less artificial 
structure, but in these also the unity is generally to be sought, 
not in any epical grouping of events, but in an underlying 
current of sentiment or praise, which often bursts out in a 
periodical refrain. Of this tendency Psalm cxxxvi. is an ex- 
treme but by 10 means an exceptional instance. 

From this kind of composition the transition is easy to pro- 
perly didactic poetry. All deep personal feeling, such as a noble 
and earnest lyric expresses, stands in close relation to some 
universal truth. What the poet experiences in his own heart 
must have a validity going beyond himself; and in particular 
the religious conviction that animates the Hebrew hymns has 
as its necessary source and counterpart a body of general reli- 
gious truth. The worthless modern subjectivity which sepa- 
rates the religious sentiment from all persuasion of objective 
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realities is remote from the spirit of the Old Testament ; but, 
conversely, the general truths of the religion of Israel (except 
in so far as they are embodied in ritual, precept, or historic 
narrative) are always spoken to the heart as well as to the in- 
tellect. The Israclite never thought of framing a system of 
theology. His interest in religious truth was not scientific but 
personal. The deepest truths of the dispensation were not 
reasoned out scientifically, but felt as personal necessities. 
The doctrine of immortality, for example, to which Socrates 
attained by argument on the constitution of man’s nature, is 
grasped by the Israelite in personal assurance that death itself 
cannot part him from God his Redeemer. Truths reached by 
such a process—by the reasoning of the heart, not of the head 
—necessarily assume a poetic form, which insensibly merges 
into pure lyric. If the hymns of the Old Testament express a 
personal emotion embodying and resting on a general truth, 
the corresponding didactic poetry expresses general truth in 
the tone of personal enthusiastic conviction. 

Of the truths so reached and set forth two things will be 
plain. 

1. They must be sententious or aphoristic, rather than 
parts of a system. This follows with psychological necessity 
from the self-containedness of personal emotion. A truth 
grasped by feeling stands out as a unity free from all merely 
rational connection. The mind of him who has laid hold of 
it is ready to rest on it for its own sake. It has come to him 
as the direct satisfaction of a personal need, and so it is im- 
possible that he should value it only as a link in the chain of 
reasoned truth. Such an acquisition has little to do with 
scientific system, but naturally assumes a poetic form, which 
shall set it forth as a complete thought, with a life and beauty 
of its own. 

2. Again, such truths are sure to be practical. They cen- 
tre in human life and in real human interests. As they were 
born of personal feeling, they continue to move in the personal 
sphere. And being personal, they must bear directly on the 
practical concerns of life. The passionate subjectivity of the 
Hebrew has nothing in common with dreamy, unpractical sen- 
timentalism. The keen eye for business, the shrewdness 
degenerating into cunning, which is the most universally 
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recognized characteristic of the modern Jew, is not a new 
feature of the nation. Exactly the same qualities appear in 
Jacob, whose character is as typical on this side of it as in its 
deep emotional and religious susceptibility. The practical 
qualities which so many centuries of isolation and oppression 
have forced into ignoble channels appear in the Old Testament 
in more worthy activity. No people has so toughly main- 
tained national existence and prosperity in a narrow country, 
preserved in fertility only by unceasing industry, and exposed 
on all sides to the ambition of great empires. Surely indubit- 
able proof that the Hebrews were endowed with a strong 
instinct of self-preservation, with a tenacity of purpose and a 
power of practical insight capable of coping with the most 
unfavourable circumstances. It is in truth the preponder- 
ance of the emotional rather than of the rational part of the 
nature that makes a strong personality, able to conquer all 
difficulties. Intellectual acuteness is often associated with a 
restlessness of purpose that can attain nothing great. A 
really deep subjectivity is not to be stirred by slight breezes of 
sentiment. It moves swiftly and fiercely, casting itself with 
all fervour into the present impulse; but just because the 
current at each moment flows so strong, it is not easily turned 
aside. It binds circumstances to itself, and sweeps away hin- 
drances in the whirl of its own passion. And this claim 
to rule over outward things that belongs to every deep impet- 
uous personality, this assertion of man’s kingship over nature 
which the Old Testament so often makes, brings with it the 
power to command, the gift of grasping and cunningly using 
all that can be made subservient to the ruling purpose. 
If it fail, it will do so rather by stubbornness and stiff- 
ness of neck than by infirmity of purpose. When the na- 
tion decayed in the time of the Judges, or before the 
Captivity, or again before its last fall, it did so because 
individuality stiffened into individualism: because each man’s 
feeling of personal worth asserted itself in refusal to acknow- 
ledge the rights of others and the supreme sovereignty of 
Jehovah. It required strong family affections, national enthu- 
siasm, and above all religious faith, to bind natures so strong 
and fierce ; and where these bonds were lacking, the Hebrews 
fell asunder into wild and reckless self-will, into a life that 
spurned all weaker constraint. 
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A race which, however little it estimated intellectual supre- 
macy over nature, was so eager for practical sovereignty, 
must necessarily have a keen sense for all the precepts of prac- 
‘tical wisdom. A wisdom to walk by, an insight into all the 
secrets of human life, and of nature so far as it can be made 
to serve man; such was the only philosophy of the Hebrews. 
Precepts of wisdom for the ruling of daily life, guided by a 
sense of the supreme reality of Israel’s relation to Jehovah, 
and expressed not in scientific system, but in that sententious, 
often epigrammatic form in which such truth suggests itself to 
the tact and experience of a practical nature, and with a 
breath of poetic fervour that points to an origin in the heart 
as muck as in the head—this is the peculiar wisdom of the 
Hebrews, the Chokma of the Old Testament. 

The original germ of the Chokma is the individual proverb 
so familiar to us in the rich collections which make up the 
greater part of the Book of Proverbs. 

In this kind of composition the poetic character of the 
thought is asserted by strict rhythmic arrangement. The pro- 
verb is almost invariably a single distich, but a distich in 
which the sharp antithesis of opposing members or the bril- 
liant parallelism of moral truth and natural image gives the 
complete effect of symmetrical artistic finish. How perfectly, 
for example, is the right relation of the three generations of 
which a happy Hebrew family is always supposed to consist 
laid down in the simple distich— 


‘ The crown of the aged are children’s children, 
And the glory of children are their fathers.’ * 


The antithetic rhythm of the proverbs is so sharp cut that 
it loses little by translation, and our English Version supplies 
every reader with abundant material for estimating this side 
of the Hebrew Chokma. Not quite so successful is the treat- 
ment of the proverbs which rest on « similitude between the 
spheres of nature and of human life. The most pointed of 
these similes simply give the natural image in the first mem- 
ber of the distich, and add the moral parallel without any 
such syntactical connection as the ‘As... sois’ of the 
English Version. This form is peculiarly appropriate as a 
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vehicle for the caustic humour in which the Hebrews 
delight. 
‘ A ring of gold in a swine’s snout— * 
A fair woman without sense.’ 


From the simple isolated proverb the didactic poetry of the 
Hebrews rises in several directions to more elaborate efforts, 
but without showing any considerable disposition to pass from 
the aphoristic form to theoretical and systematic philosophy. 

The brief simile is expanded into a parable like those of 
Jotham or of Nathan,{ and ceases to shape itself in rhythmic 
form. But even the poetical Chokma in the narrower sense of 
the word sometimes teaches by means of a moral tale, as in 
the picture of the foolish young man of Prov. vii. 6, ff. 

Tn later times this kind of composition was greatly developed, 
and the apocryphal books of Tobit and Judith are full-blown 
moral romances. Nor is it so plain as many suppose that 
something of the same kind is not to be found within the 
canonical books. That the Book of Job stands in the canon 
is scarcely a proof that the narrative is historical; and many 
modern critics are disposed to regard the Book of Jonah as a 
didactic parable, written partly to enforce the truth that God 
regards the lives and accepts the repentance of Gentiles as 
well as Jews, and partly to explain that the forgiving mercy 
of God does not discredit the Divine commission of prophets 
of judgment. 

In another class of compositions the sarcastic humour 
which we have seen to animate some of the Hebrew proverbs 
finds more elaborate expression. The humour of the Old 
Testament is always grim and caustic, as we see in the life of 
Samson ; in the answer of the Danites to Micah ;§ in the par- 
able of Jehoash ; || or in the merciless ridicule with which the 
Book of Isaiah covers the idolaters.§ Hence arises a pecu- 
liar species of mocking satire, which is so intimately connected 
with the proverb, that the same name (Mashal) covers both. Of 
this Mashal the prophetic books contain several examples, of 
which the most powerful is the elegy on the king of Babylon 
in Isaiah xiv. But the most ancient and peculiar of these 

* The nose-ring of the East corresponds to our earrings. 


Prov, xi. 22. Jud, ix.; 2 Sam. xii. 
§ Jud. xviii, 22-26, || 2 Kings xiv, 9. “| Isa. xli, 6, 7, xliv. 12, seq. 
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poems is the mocking song in which the children of Israel in- 
vite the Amorites toreturn and fortify the demolished fastnegs 
of their king, Sihon, exalting that monarch’s prowess against 
Moab, in order to bring into stronger light the valour of Israel, 
beneath which the invincible Amorite and his stronghold had 
for ever fallen. 


‘Come into Heshbon, 
Let Sihon’s city be built and made fast! 
For fire went out from Heshbon, 
Flame from the fortress of Sihon. 
It licked up the city of Moab, 
The lords of the heights of the Arnon. 
Woe unto thee, Moab! thou art fallen, people of Chemosh. 
He [Chemosh] gave up his sons to flight, his daughters into 
captivity 
To the king of the Amorites, Sihon. 
But we burned them out—fallen is Heshbon—to Dibon, 
We wasted them even to Nophah, 
With fire to Medeba.’* 


Apart from the special developments of the parable and the. 


satiric Mashal, the proverbial wisdom of Israel readily passed. 
from individual aphorisms to larger didactic compositions, like 
that which occupies the first nine chapters of the Book of 
Proverbs. We have here a long exhortation or exhortations 
in praise of wisdom and virtue, with no very strict plan or 
closely reasoned course of argument, and with characteristics 
both of thought and form which mark just such a relation to 
the single proverb as that which, in Hebrew architecture, sub- 
sists between the temple of Solomon and the simple cell. In 
both cases the larger whole is formed by agglomeration of 
smaller parts rather than by internal development ; and the 
great chambers of the sanctuary, surrounded by rows of 
smaller cells, are an apt type of almost all the longer literary 
compositions of the Hebrews. Even the late Book of Ecelesi- 
astes does not present an essentially different construction. 
The fact that no trace of epic poetry appears in the 


Hebrew literature has sometimes been explained simply from © 


* In one or two obscure or corrupt words, the translation offered above follows 
' the conjectures of Ewald. But the general sense is quite clear. Sihon had de- 
feated Moab, but Israel overthrew Sihon. The Moabites are the sons and 
danghters of their god Chemosh, 
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the lack of objectivity and the deficiency in the gift of organic 
composition which characterises the race. But these qualities 
would have modified the form of the Semitic epos, rather than 
have rendered such composition altogether impossible.* Nor 
is it just, with other critics, to regard the Pentateuch as a 
Hebrew epic. For though the epic poet selects a subject at 
least quasi-historical, his method of treatment is the very 
opposite of history. Elevating its heroes above the measure 
of common humanity, and interweaving mythological with 
historical characters, the epos seeks to separate the past from 
the present by the widest possible gap, and so to gain an 
isolated territory, in which it may freely use every creative 
license. But even those critics who form a low estimate of 
the accuracy of the earlier history of Israel will not deny 
that the origin of the Hebrew race is told in such a way as to 
emphasise the historical connection of the present with the 
past. The religious pragmatism of the historical books, so 
fully recognising the special providence which gives unity to 
the whole story of Israel’s fortunes from the days of the 
Exodus, or even of the covenant with Abraham, is directly 
opposed to the epical point of view. The Israelite had no 
desire to isolate a part of past time, adorning it with nobler 
motives and higher life than subsequent ages could show. 
The God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob is the everlasting 
God of Israel, as near to His people now as in former days. 
And so more accurate criticism has proved that the Penta- 
teuch is not an isolated epos, but that in composition, as well 
as in subject, all the leading historical books of the Old Testa- 
ment possess a certain unity, stamped upon them by repeated 
recensions, in which the works of various authors were united 
into one whole. In a word, the whole principle of the Old 
Testament religion, with its doctrine of the covenant of Jeho- 
vah with His people, was equally unfavourable to the rise of 

* It is true that not only the Hebrews, but the Arameans and Arabs are with- 
outanepic poetry But this kind of composition was known at least.to the Semites 
of Babylonia and Assyria, who perhaps derived it, along with the mythological 
lore so necessary to the epic poet, from their mysterious Turanian prede- 
cessors, The epical legend of the descent of Istar into Hades, discovered in the 
library of Sardanapalus, may be read in English in the first volume of ‘ Records 


of the Past.’ The exploits of Lubara and the epic of Izdubar, discovered by the 
late George Smith, are given in his ‘ Chaldean account of Genesis,’ 
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epic poetry, and favourable to the growth of continuous his- 
toric literature. It seems more than probable, however, that 
the earliest efforts of the Hebrews to provide a literary record 
of past deeds took very much the form of collections of ballads 
and lyrics of historic reference. The existing historical books 
quote at least two such collections, ‘ The Book of the Wars of 
‘ Jehovah,’ and ‘ The Book of the Upright.’ * 

In our rapid survey of the various species of Hebrew poetry 
we have not yet found a fit place for the Song of Solomon and 
the Book of Job. The latter book no doubt is, in the largest 
sense of the word, a didactic poem, and competent critics are 
still found who can see in the former nothing but an antho- 
logy of erotic lyrics. But it seems quite wrong to maintain 
that it is a mere play of subjective fancy which finds in the 
Song of Solomon a unity of lyric dialogue and action; and 
the critics who propose to deny, «a priori, the capacity of the 
Hebrew muse for dramatic arts, must yet admit that the 
grand construction of the Book of Job displays an objectivity 
of conception and a developed artistic power which is much 
nearer to the genius of the dramatist than to the ordinary 
type of the Chokma. The history of the Greek stage teaches 
us how readily the higher developments of lyric poetry lead 
over to the drama; and, indeed, wherever the lyric ceases to 
be sung by the poet alone, and is given over to be executed by 
a trained choir, it is inevitable that the first step towards dra- 
matic performance shall be taken by the introduction of lyrical 
dialogue between two parts of the singers. But the choral per- 
formance of trained musicians was certainly familiar to the 
Israelites from the time of Samuel downwards; and in several 
Psalms, especially in the twenty-fourth, which appears to 
have been sung as the ark was led by David into Zion, it is 
impossible, without undue scepticism, to ignore a peculiar 
adaptation for performance by answering choirs. From the 
antiphonal psalms, or from rhetorical passages of so dramatic 
a structure as the sixth chapter of Micah, there is but a short 
step to such lyrical dialogue as the Song of Solomon presents; 
and though this dialogue falls far short of the complexity of 
the Occidental drama, it seems reasonable to acknowledge the 
dramatic complexion of a poem in which the author does not 

* Num. xxi. 14; Jos. x. 13; 2 Sam. i. 18. 
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simply give scope to his own feelings, but represents two or 
more characters side by side. Nor is it likely, in an age when 
all lyrie was composed to be sung, not read, that the same 
‘singer took the part both of Solomon and the Shulamite. If 
we may not suppose a stage with all its accessaries, it is yet 
probable that the victory of pure affection over the seductions 
of a corrupt court and the temptations of a king was sung in 
the villages of the northern kingdom by several answering 
voices. Or if we hesitate to accept the attractive theory 
which sees in Solomon, not the hero, but the baffled tempter of 
a drama of pure pastoral love, the demand for more unam- 
biguous proof of the power of the Hebrew poets to discriminate 
and depict in action yarious types of character is simply 
answered by the Book of Job, in which every interlocutor not 
merely upholds @ distinct argument, but does so in consistent 
development of a distinct personality. If we have difficulty in 
classing this master-piece of the Hebrew muse under the ecate- 
gory of dramatic poetry, our difficulty has its source not in the 
absence of dramatic motives in the book, but in the marvellous 
many-sidedness with which this quintessence of the religious 
poetry of Israel combines the varied excellences of every 
species of Hebrew art. The study of the Book of Job is the 
study of the whole spirit of the Old Testament, so far as that 
spirit can be expressed in pure poetry without introduction of 
the peculiar principles of prophecy. The problem of God’s 
providence, which is the theme of the poem, is the central 
problem of the pre-Christian economy; and in the discussion 
of this grand enigma are absorbed all the treasures of wis- 
dom and fancy, all the splendour of language and conception, 
that adorn the culmination of Hebrew art. It would be vain 
to attempt in a few lines, at the close of a paper already too 
long, to give even the most inadequate idea of so inexhaustible 
and withal so diffieult a book; but our brief sketch of Hebrew 
poetry may fitly close when we can point to this noble and im- 
perishable monument of the world-wide significance of the 
inspired genius of Israel. WwW. BR. 8. 
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Art. III.—Alezander Vinet, 


Alevandre Vinet: Histoire de sa Vie et de ses Ouvrages. Par 
E. Rampert. Seconde edition, revue et corrigee. Lausanne, 


G. Bridel, Editeur. 


Consipenine that Alexander Vinet died on the 4th of May, 
1848, it is somewhat remarkable that he should have waited 
so long to find a biographer. No name of equal mark has 
been passed over so long. In fact, it confirms the impression 
which we have always held concerning thinkers of that type, 
that they are not really understood by the age which they seem 
to lead. In spite of an almost European celebrity as the author 
of the ablest diseussion on the question of the separation of 
Church and State, Vinet’s name has sunk into undeserved 
obscurity. 

So late as twenty-eight years after his death, a professor of 
French literature in the Polytechnic School of Zurich has 
come forward to erect a literary monument worthy of the 
memory of the Pascal of our age. In M. Rambert’s case, the 
motive to undertake such a life seems to have been more 
literary than spiritual; we should describe him as a critic 
rather than as a champion of the truth of the supremacy of 
conscience for which Vinet's memory is revered by those 
who are familiar with his works. We should say, judging from 
internal evidence alone (for we have no right here to speak of 
mere hearsay report), that M. Rambert is somewhat lukewarm 
on the question of the two fundamental principles of the 
Vinet philosophy—the manifestation of religious convictions, 
and its corollary, the separation of Church and State. We 
should judge that M. Rambert has been attracted to write 
his life from the fact that it offered a subject which had 
never been satisfactorily attempted before. He has also been 
influenced by the additional circumstance that he has filled a 
position in Zurich identical with that which Vinet occupied 
for so many years in Basle. Both Vinet and his biographer 
were natives of French Switzerland, invited to teach French 


literature in a kind of academy or high school in Germa 


Switzerland. The French and German races meet in Switzer- 
land, but scarcely can be said to mingle. They flow by each 
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other as the Rhine flows through the Lake of Geneva,the waters 
of the lake and its tributary being always distinguishable. 
In educational matters, moreover, the contrast is still more 
striking. German Switzerland rough hews, and French Swit- 
zerland polishes her people. The population of German 
Switzerland are as a rule coarse and boorish, even in 
comparison with German boorishness. They are judged to 
be grob, even according to a German standard of politeness, 
which it is needless to say is not as high as the French. 
Fressen, fluchen, und saufen wie ein Ziircher,‘ To gorge, swill, and 
‘swear like a Zuricher,’ has passed intoa proverb. This also 
accounts for the general desire of the upper classes of German 
Switzerland to receive their culture from professors trained in 
French Switzerland. Girls are sent to Lausanne and Geneva 
to finish their education, and on the other hand professors 
from French Switzerland are attached to all the gymnasia 
and higher schools of German Switzerland, not merely as 
teachers of the language, but also to impart that sweetness 
and light which even Mr. Matthew Arnold will admit is not 
always indigenous among the cultur-volk. 

This explains the kind of professorship which Vinet held 
for twenty years in Basle, and as M. Rambert fills a similar 
office in Zurich, it is easy to see the special links of sympathy 
which attracted him to the study of Vinet’s life. M. Rambert 
writes as an intelligent critic might be expected to do, and 
with a full appreciation of M. Vinet’s literary eminence and 
philosophical breadth of view. But we cannot say that we 
are quite satisfied with his account of M. Vinet’s inner life. He 
gives copious extracts from his diary and his familiar letters to 
his friends, and we can scarcely fail to glean from the memoir 
what manner of man Vinet was as a Christian. But the 
biographer throws no new light of his own on this the most 
important branch of his subject. In this respect this bio- 
graphy comes short of the excellent and appreciative sketch by 
Licentiate J. Schmidt in Herzog’s Theological Encyclopedia. 
His struggles with early scepticism, his prejudices against the 
Momiers, or Swiss Methodists, and his final decision to take 


“sides with the Réveil, all this is well described by Schmidt, 


but is somewhat slurred over by his later biographer. It is to 
us, who knew Vinet only from a distance, and through his 
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writings, a matter of constant regret that neither M. Astié nor 
the late Mr. Monsell of Neufchatel, both of whom knew him 
well, did not undertake such a work. Vinet has been called 
(for what reason we never could see) the Swiss Chalmers. He 
has not been so fortunate as Chalmers, whose biographer was 
his son-in-law, and whose life is almost as popular in Scotland 
as Lockhart’s life of Scott. It is too late to regret the fact 
that the time has been allowed to slip by. A generation has 
almost passed away since Vinet died. We must be content 
now that one who knew him only imperfectly, and whose 
sympathies are only partially enlisted on the side of Vinet’s 
spiritual conflicts, should have taken it up atall. Better late 
than never, and better done in a coldly critical spirit than not 
at all. 

That there has been a call for such a life is evident from the 
fact that the first edition was exhausted almost as soon as it 
appeared. A second and corrected edition has since come out, 
and as we shall refer to this second edition, our readers will 
get the benefit of any corrections which M. Rambert has made 
in consequence of the criticisms which the first edition met 
with. 

A brief outline of the leading facts of Vinet’s life will suffice 
to put the reader in possession of the principal dates and 
data which help us in determining what Vinet’s real life work 
was, and what the service which he rendered to Divine truth. 
Alexander Vinet was the son of Mare Vinet, and was born at 
Ouchy, near Lausanne, on the 17th June, 1797. The family, 
which was of French extraction, but long settled in Switzer- 
land, was of that respectable lower middle section of society 
which hovers between the artizan and the professional class. 
His father, who for some years was employed as a watchmaker 
in Geneva, then took to the schoolmaster’s desk, and passed 
rich in a village school on less than half the stipend of the 
village parson of Goldsmith. Two years of this pinching 
poverty brought relief at last in the shape of a small official 
situation at Lausanne, which was then and till 1815 a depen- 
dency of Berne. Here, on a modest but sufficient salary as 
a government official, Mare Vinet lived and superintended the 
education of his two sons, Alexander the elder, and another, 
Henry, from whom the father expected great things, but who 
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died young. Vinet’s father was a Swiss of the old school, 
conscientious, but somewhat stern, and so great was the 
sensibility of the young Alexander, that for years he could not 
overcome a certain dread of his father’s sternness. One day, 
when his mother chided him for betraying this foolish fear of 
his father, he promised to overcome it, and hearing his father’s 
step on the staircase, he said, ‘I shall not cry, mamma;’ but 
he did ery, and his very desire to conceal his fear actually 
augmented it. This is by no means a solitary instance, and 
should be a lesson to some fathers to throw a little more 
tenderness of manner into their dealings with their young 
children. We have known some excellent Christians to whom 
the doctrine of the Fatherhood of God has not been the 
spiritual support it is inteuded to be, from the fact that the 
fathers of their flesh corrected them, very conscientiously, no 
doubt, but at the same time too much for their own pleasure. 
Alexander Vinet overcame this over sensitiveness to reproof 
in the course of afew years, and the recollection of his father’s 
strictness to him never caused him a pang in after years, or 
in any way diminished the affection which he felt for his 


memory. 


Educated at Lausanne, in the academy which has since 
attained to the honour of being classed as a university, Vinet’s 
childhood and youth glided by, and he grew up a young man, 
chiefly remarkable for a poetical turn of mind, and a certain 
sensibility which carried him into extremes either of high 
spirits or of depression and gloom. Of his father’s religious 
opinions we do not gather much, and we may conclude that 
the moral and spiritual atmosphere around him was of that 
staid Swiss type which the Germans calls ‘ home-baked,’ and 
into which the spiritual transports and the high religious 
frames and feelings of the Réveil had not yet entered. The 
revival under the Haldanes had reached Geneya, but as yet 
it had not made much impression at Lausanne. It was soon 
to excite as great a ferment in Canton Vand as in Geneva, 
but before that time Vinet had emigrated (for it amounted to 
that in those days of the diligence) into German Switzerland, 
and heard only at Basle of the Geneva Momiers, as a far- 
off report of a strange movement in a distant part of the 
country. 
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His settlement at Basle, first as a simple teacher of French 
at the academy, afterwards as Professor Extraordinarius at 
the university, led to a twenty years’ exile from French 
Switzerland. A tourist of our day, who traverses the play- 
ground of Europe in a few hours, and passes through three or 
four distinct nationalities—Italian, the Grisons, German, and 
French—without almost noticing it, will find it difficult to 
realize the fact that Basle and Lausanne were then as distant 
from each other, for all purpose of intercourse or correspond- 
ence, as Cork and Caithness are now. Besides the distance 
there was the barrier of language, so that we are not surprised 
to learn that it was long before Vinet found himself settled in 
his new home at Basle, and when settled, it was longer still 
before he thought of moving again, or of sundering the ties of 
friendship there, which were only slowly made, but which were 
also proportionably strong. At Basle, Vinet married soon 
after his settlement there, and having qualified himself as a 
licentiate in theology, by passing the requisite examination, he 
became an occasional preacher in the French church at Basle. 
We do not know whetlier he ever sufficiently mastered the 
language to preach inGerman: probably not. In any case 
he had quite as much ministerial work as he could attend to 
in the leisure hours from his laborious life as a lecturer on 
the French language and literature. The office, as we may 
suppose, was nosinecure. Thirty-two hours in the week were 
regularly taken up in public lecturing during the early years 
ef his residence in Basle. An accident, however, which pro- 
duced an internal injury, for which he had to undergo a 
painful operation, so far disabled him, that after the year 1825 
he was not equal to labour of this kind; and this we take it, 
though M. Rambert nowhere describes it as such, to have 
been the real crisis of his life, and the moment which we may 
fix as that of his true spiritual birth. 

In the case of a character so reserved and thoughtful as 
Vinet’s, conversion does not come like asudden surprise andwith 
acry of ‘Eureka’ at an unexpected discovery. His is rather 
the case of the merchantman seeking goodly pearls, and find- 
img at last the one pearl of great price. The joy with which 
he sells all to buy this one pearl is somewhat subdued and 
undemonstrative. The wares which he parts with as well as 
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that which he acquires are not such as the world sets much 
value on. It is thought to be only one form of philosophy 
supplanting another, and in the contemptuous view of 
men of the world it is only the replacing of one cloudy 
system of metaphysics by another if possible more cloudy. 
The central fact of all, that the universe is not a blank, but 
has a life and a purpose, and that thus the clouds of doubt 
and unbelief have been lifted off the soul, all this is hidden from 
men of the world. They only hear that one who was known 
to have some power as a thinker has committed what they 
would describe as intellectual suicide, and has joined the 
majority who dote about certain ‘ superstitions, and of one Jesus 
‘who was dead, whom Paul affirmed to be alive.’ 

In Vinet’s case, this reserve with regard to his inner life was 
carried almost toa fastidiouslength. He kept a diary, but wrote 
it in a cipher of his own, and even his letters to his friends 
scarcely let us down into the full depths of his spiritual expe- 
rience. In this respect he resembled Pascal. The points of 
correspondence between these two profound thinkers are too 
remarkable to be passed over. Indeed, it would be much 
nearer the mark to describe Vinet as the Swiss Pascal than as 
the Swiss Chalmers. Pascal, like Vinet, from an accident 
and the sudden terror of death, received a shock which made 
him a confirmed invalid for life. In Vinet’s case, a slight fall 
when getting out of bed led to an internal injury which resulted 
in a long illness, from which he never thoroughly recovered. 
He was more or less an invalid for life, and was to a great 
extent cut off from the usual activities of life. He was invited 

again and again to fill a professorial chair at Montauban, at 
Geneva, at Paris, and elsewhere: almost any terms were 
offered to induce him to come out of his hermitage and sit at 
the editorial desk or in the chair of a professor. Again and 
again he declined these brilliant offers, and allowed the prize 
of success in life to slip by him without a pang. The explana- 
tion was partly physical and partly spiritual. Life was to him, 
as to Pascal, one long disease. ‘The pain,’ he wrote, ‘ which 
‘I continually suffer brings on a_gertain anguish of mind and 
‘depression of spirits, under which life is a burden, and which 
‘hinders me from living at all in the true sense of life, vitalem 
‘degere vitam. Happier than the illustrious inmate of Port 
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Royal who tried the scourge and an iron belt with spikes, 
Vinet at least knew how vain ascetic exercises of this kind 
were, and bore up bravely and uncomplainingly against a life 
of continual suffering. 

A sign, perhaps the first by which Vinet showed that an 
internal change had been wrought, was in his mode of con- 
ducting family prayer. Hitherto he had been content with 
reading in a formal way a short portion of Scripture, without 
any remarks, followéd by one ‘of Osterwald’s prayers, which 
was read to the family seated. But in 1822 Vinet began the 
practice of making family prayer a reality, not a mere form, 
and felt his way by reading short slips of paper on which he 
had written down the subjects of special petition. He thus 
became able at last to lead others to the throne of grace by the 
same way along which he had been himself led. The dawn of 
the Divine life in any soul is so interesting that we should 
wish to know when it began and how it went on unto the 
perfect day. In the case of a mind such as Vinet’s, it would 
have been deserving almost of a separate study. We cannot 
help here repeating our regrets that his able and impartial 
biographer seems to feel but imperfect sympathy with this 
awaking of Vinet into the new world of spiritual things. 

His intelligent appreciation of the earlier writings of the 
late Mr. Thomas Erskine of Linlathen is only what we might 
expect. Erskine and Vinet are such cognate minds, that to 
enjoy the one implies that we shall enter into the spirit 
of the other. The two men, who do not seem to have 
ever met, may be taken as representative men and leaders of 
the new theology of Scotland and Switzerland. Of Erskine’s 
work on the ‘ Internal Evidence of the Truth of Christianity,’ 
M. Vinet writes in a letter to his friend M. Leresche :— 


‘T have read with unmixed satisfaction the whole of Erskine’s book, 
and hope soon to re-read it. You are right in saying that as a work it 
wants method, but, on the other hand, what simplicity, what conviction, 
what a real glow of truth there is in it. What new and interestine 
reaches of thought it opens up! That the author moreover is a_lay- 
man, has also added to my enjoyment in reading it. IfI didnot on prin- 
ciple abhor the tendency to say, “I am of Paul, I of Cephas,” I should 
not hesitate to describe myself as a disciple of Erskine. He does not 
involve the gospel in obscurities of his own; he enables us on the 
contrary to feel that if we cannot comprehend the how,we may at least 
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the why of the mysteries of religion—that this at least is within the 
reach of our reason, and that it is no true faith to deny it. The work of 
redemption is well traced out by him on these principles, and the work of 
the Holy Spirit also well set forth, though certainly not in a way which 
all the world would agree with, which is by no means a fault in my eyes. 
In a word, this book seems to me to be singularly well adapted to open 
the eyes of those unhappy men of the world who either despise or reject 
the work of the gospel because they do not know what it really is. May 
God grant that this work may produce all the results which it is intended 
to effect.’ 


We have already compared Vinet with Pascal, and pointed 
out certain features of resemblance in their spiritual history. 
It is no digression from this to link with them the name of 
Thomas Erskine. The science of comparative anatomy is built. 
up by the discovery of resemblance under difference among 
various races and in different ages of the world’s history: so 
it is with that of comparative religion, which is now rising into 

- the rank of ascience. Religious comparisons are all the more 
instructive when the subjects of them are themselves scarcely 
conscious of their internal agreement with each other, and 
only find to their own surprise at last that they are thinking 
the same thoughts and almost clothing them in the same 
language. 

The school of Christian spiritualism is a distinct sub- 

Te genus of its own, a variety of our popular Protestantism, as 

oe | marked as if it had arisen from some fresh spiritual upheaval 
like that which cast into shape the Lutheranism of Luther 

‘or the Wesleyanism of Wesley. Christian spiritualism has 

a history of its own, though in some sense its appearance in 

the Christian Church is like that of Melchisedek, without 

; father, without mother, without beginning of days or end 
. 8 of years. To link it with certain names, or to -afiiliate it 

Le to any Church Father or teacher, would be to do it and them 

Pe | injustice. We should as often as not have to go outside the 

pale of external Church orthodoxy, and, like the Magde- 

a burg Centuriators, to trace the evangelical succession through 

yon heretics only, if we are to trace out the rise of this movement 
ot genetically or by historical descent. It is found in the 
De Alexandrian Fathers and notably in Origen, also in Theodore 
of Mopsuestia and the later school of Antioch. Turning to 
the West, we find that the dogmatism of Cyprian and the North 
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African school had early crushed this tendency in the Latin 
Church, and that Christian spiritualism scarcely existed at all 
in so-called Catholic times, unless we search for it in the by- 
ways of history and among men who are designated mystics. 
Passing on to the Reformation, the only one of the Reformers 
to whom we can trace this tendency is Zwinglius, who is often 
charged with Rationalism by writers of the Anglican school, 
who know as little of the real Zwinglius as they do of Ration- 
alism. In some later Lutherans like Calixtus the same ten- 
dency appears, but speaking generally, we may say that the 
dawn of Christian spiritualism did not begin until the Re- 
formation had gone to seed, and Pietism in Germany and 
Puritanism in England had begun to show new tendencies, 
under the contrasted influences of culture on the one hand 
and of the dogmatic temper on the other. Christian spirit- 
ualism is thus in its essence a revolt of the conscience against 
the hard and dogmatic Protestantism of the Confessional School 
of Augsburg, Geneva, and Westminster. On the one side it 
is the child of culture, and when unchecked in this direction 
goon runs into Rationalism and unbelief. It sees, as all 
culture compels us to see, that God has not left Himself with- 
out a witness in all lands and in all times, and that there isa 
Divine purpose in history, and an education of man in Greek 
as well as in Jewish schools. But, on the other hand, this 
spiritualism is the child of an awakened conscience. The 
faculty which Hutcheson described as the moral sense, and 
Bishop Butler as conscience, has been described by a cer- 
tain class of divines as the inner light. The Cambridge 
school of Platonists, of which Cudworth, More, and Culverwell 
were the leading names, have been claimed by Dr. Tulloch 
and others as the forerunners of the Latitudinarians of the 
succeeding ages of the Broad Church party of our age. We 
do not care to trace the descent, in this way, of one Church 
party from another. Each generation has its own zeit-geist, 
and the reactions of one age are seldom or ever those of the 
succeeding age. The school of Cambridge Platonists of the 
middle of the seventeenth century have only this in common 
with the Latitudinarian party of the age of Anne and the early 
Georges, or the Broad Church school of our day, that they 
stood aloof alike from the Calvinism of the Puritans and the 
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Sacramentalism of the Church party. As in politics they 
were neither king’s men nor commonwealth men, so in religion 
they were thought lukewarm.by the zealots of both sides. 
The reason was that they were quiet, scholarly men, who 
lived in their libraries, and took somewhat of a quietist 
view of their duties as citizens and Churchmen. These 
Cambridge Platonists held the same doctrine of the inner 
light as an esoteric truth which Fox and the early Quakers 


proclaimed and preached as an exoteric doctrine to be wit- 


nessed for even unto bonds and imprisonments. ‘The con- 
nection between Quakerism and Cambridge Platonism is 
much more intimate than between the latter and the Lati- 
tudinarians of England and the Moderates of Scotland, of 
whom Dr. Tulloch has undertaken to write the annals. 
Mysticism and Rationalism may and certainly do run into 
each other in many cases. Both are legitimate tendencies 
of the human mind in dealing with the mysteries of the 
unseen and spiritual world. Both have their rights and their 
claims, and it is often the case that the same person is acted 
on at one time in one direction and at another in the opposite. 
Still for all that, the two tendencies are perfectly distinct. 
As the Latitudinarians and Moderates are all but openly on 
the side of the Rationalistic or common sense view of life 
and religion, so this school of Christian spiritualism that we 
are here describing bears in the opposite direction. In 
psychology they take the side of innate ideas and of intui- 
tionalism against the school of sensation and association, and 
in theology they are in favour of an internal as against an 
external school of authority. Few are aware, or if so, are 
sufficiently on their guard against the prepossessions which 
our reigning popular school of psychology imparts into 
theology. 


At one time the Lockian sensualism is the reigning psycho- 


logical system, and our theology in reflecting this philosophy 
takes the Paleyian or prudential view of making the best of 
both worlds. Its theory of life is the virtuous apprentice of 
Hogarth tagged on to the Christian young man of the Exeter 
Hall lectures of our day. When this theology has worn itself 
out, or is expelled by the introduction of German intuition- 
alism, either as the egoism of Fichte or as the world-embracing 
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idealism of Schelling, then the reaction reappears in theology. 
Then Romanticism, as we may call it, runs into Romanism. In- 
stead of the old hard-shell Puritanism of our forefathers, the 
young men of our day are breaking out into estheticism of one 
kind or other, the estheticism of high art in religion in one 
direction, of mystic Pantheism in another. Thus it is that our 
psychology affects our theology in one way or other, and 
that saying of Sir William Hamilton has its meaning, that no 
controversy has ever emerged in theology which has not first 
emerged in metaphysics. 

Christian spiritualism is thus at once a faith and a philo- 
sophy. It is only a shallow criticism which could urge this 
against itas areproach. It is a faith, because it is founded 
on a conviction of the being of One who is the fountain of 
life, and in whose light we see light. Unlike Moderates and 
Rationalists of all shades, the Christian spiritualist is not con- 
tent with a mere transcendental Deity, the Deus supra 
mundum: he must know of Him as the life of the world, the 
anima mundi, and so he leans to Pantheism. But then this 
God is the life which is the light of men, and this at once car- 
ries him out of Pantheism into a region of reverence and 
worship, in which there is no danger of a mere Hegelian 
confusion of God and the world as light and shadow as 
subject and object, and so correlative andinseparable. But 
this Christian spiritualism is also a philosophy as well as a 
faith. If its deepest spiritual conviction is the being of God, 
and our unchangeable relation to Him, so its firmest intellec- 
tual certainty is the supremacy of conscience, and that if it 
had the might as it has the right, it would (to borrow Bishop 
Butler’s phrase) govern the world. Such is Christian spirit- 
ualism. It lays comparatively little stress on the current 

, orthodoxies—the schemes and systems, whether Arminian or 
Calvinist—known as plans of salvation, and which our reli- 
gious societies require any tract or sermon to embody: these 
‘are all outside its range of thought. It does not gainsay or 
contradict them, it simply feels that they are inadequate, and 
to some extent misleading. 

The lamented and loved Thomas Erskine exactly illustrates 
this course and development of Christian spiritualism. His 
earliest works were little more than criticisms of the hard-shell 
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Calvinism which then passed current for orthodoxy in Scot- 
land. In his ‘Power of the Gospel’ he demolished the 
imputation theory of one school: in his book on Election he 
exposed the predestinarian theory of another. Thus far his 
work was only negative. But in his later works he went on to 
construct a positive system of religion, or rather—for that 
would have been to set down one system by another—he _ 
pointed out what is the spiritual order and the meaning of the 
life of God in the soul, the secret of the soul that is with them 
that fear Him. The elective affinities between Erskine and 
Vinet are so remarkable, that passing from one to the other 
is only like passing out of one canton to another in Swit- 
zerland, -from Berne to Vaud, for instance, where we are 
startled to find ourselves addressed in another language, but 
where on a closer view of things we find we are‘under the same 
laws and government. So it is that, with some slight external 
differences, which are the first, to strike us, there is the same 
internal harmony. The central truth in which they are at one 
is the correspondence between Christianity and the needs of 
conscience. Thisis the thought to which Vinet returns again 
and again. ‘The gospel,’ he says, ‘lies hidden at the bottom 
‘of every conscience, that is to say, that inner gospel which 
‘would indeed be nothing without the external, but without 
‘which, on the other hand, the latter would be equally vain. 
‘For the Word has always spoken, the Word has spoken to all, 
‘and when the Word was made flesh it came unto His own. 
‘ There is then within us, in the innermost depths of our being, 
‘ would we but descend thither, something which bears witness 
‘to the gospel, which, although incapable of announcing it 
‘beforehand, is capable of recognising it when it appears.’ 
‘Tf it were possible,’ he remarks in another passage, ‘to char- 
‘acterise a religion bya single word, we should say that 
‘Christianity is the religion of the conscience.’ 

The note struck in this and other passages is neither that of 
Augustine nor Pelagius, but something diverse from either. It 
is founded, not as the Augustinian theology, on the utter alien- 
ation of man from God, nor as the Pelagian, on his natural 
ability, but on the correspondence between the historical facts 
of the gospel and the needs of the awakened or spiritual man. 
The Augustinian theology, however spiritual it seems to be, 
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and actually is in the case of devout souls who are better than 
their systems, is external in this respect, that regeneration is 
the act of Omnipotence quickening whom He will. Henee it is 
that the hardest and narrowest form of Predestinarianism is 
the logical and legitimate outcome of this theology. Christian 
spiritualism, on the other hand, holds that this spiritual capa- 
city is dormant, but not dead in any man. The Divine life 
in the soul is one of those latent capacities or instincts of his 
being which it needs only a touch to call into activity. The 
need is there, and as soon as it becomes a felt need the work is 
already begun. ‘Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the 
kingdom of God.’ 

We have thus enlarged on the nature of Christian spiritual- 
ism in order to point out Vinet’s exact position in the Christian 
Church. It is side by side with Erskine, and Bishop Ewing, 
and those who see in Christianity not so much a plan of salva- 
tion, much less a hierarchical system, as a satisfaction for the 
deepest needs of our inner nature. It is the earlier, not the 
later Augustine, and in the same way the earlier, not the later 
Luther or Wesley, with whom this school may claim a spiritual 
connection. In Vinet’s case, as in Erskine’s, faith and philo- 
sophy were not two co-ordinate principles to be reconciled, and 
between which some concordat must be struck or some modus 
vivendi setup. Faith, again, was not a mere philosophie con« 
cordat, such as the Mansel school of Hamiltonians have lately 
proclaimed as the best way of composing the standing differ- 
ences between the old dogmatic theology and the new critical 
spirit. A faith which was a mere acquiescence in certain 
transcendental truths taught on the authority either of an in- 
fallible Book or an infallible Church would have seemed to them 
little else than a modern form of Hobbeism. That ‘religion, 
‘like pills,is best swallowed whole and not chewed,’ may suit a 
school of moral philosophy which accepts a dogmatic theology 
and-a Church system on ‘regulative’ grounds only, not as true 
in itself, but as a useful body of truths to the world at large. 
This is the dawning scepticism of dogma, the little rift within 
the lute, which soon makes itself felt in the Mansel philosophy, 
and which makes theological conservatism only a disguise for 
the most dangerous form of scepticism. If the age is to be 
saved from this, it must be by recurring to a simpler view both 
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of faith and philosophy, in which they find their meeting 
point in a verifying faculty, call it conscience, or the inner 
light, or the pnewma, we are not here contending for names, but 
for the realities which they denote. In this we recognise the 
great services rendered to Christian truth by Erskine and Vinet, 
that they carried on and completed the philosophy of con- 
science which Butler had laid down in his sermons on human 
nature. Strangely enough, it was Butler the divine who set 
conscience in its true place in the ethical system, while it was) 
the work of two laymen to carry on into theology the work 
which the moralist had left incomplete. The connection of 
the philosophy of conscience with what is commonly known as 
evangelical religion was not understood by Butler. Neither he 
nor the age he lived in was prepared for that task. It remained 
for those who understood the gospel as an internal force, not 
as a higher code of ethics enforced by a supernatural mes- 
senger and revealed by miracles, to fill up the lacune in Butler's 
system. In this respect the writings of Erskine and Vinet 
have done an inestimable service in constructing a true apolo- 
getic. We say, without fear of contradiction, that if Chris- 
tianity is to live and spread as a power in the future, it must 
be on the lines traced out for it by Erskine and Vinet. 

We have considered at such length the results of Vinet’s 


conversion, that we must pass rapidly over the few remaining 


details of his life, and in conclusion come to that other 
controversy in which he is distinctly the forerunner of all that 
is to be said or done on the question of disestablishment in 
this country. A prize was offered in 1824, by a society for Pro- 
moting Moral Science in Paris, on the subject of the mani- 
festation of religious convictions. The age was then out of 
joint, and the state of France peculiarly unhappy. The 
accession of Charles X. had’ brought the political and religious 
reaction of 1815 toa height. Romanticism had worn itself 
out, and had gone to seed. The priests trampled on religious 
liberty, and the police on political. The Holy Alliance had 
thrown off the mask, and was everywhere acting in league 
with the Jesuits. There was no little danger, not only for 
modern Liberalism, but even for the Protestantism of the six- 
teenth century. It was everywhere treated as an effete thing, 
which should be put out of the way as a dangerous ally to the 
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Revolution. The motive, therefore, of this section of French 
Liberals in offering such a prize was obvious enough, though 
- they probably scarcely anticipated that it would draw out an 
essay which would carry the principle of religious liberty to 
lengths which were not dreamed of in the temporising philo- 
sophy of Guizot, De Broglie, and the little school of French 
doctrinaires who awarded the prize. There were many com- 
petitors, and Vinet’s essay was unanimously awarded the first 
place by such judges as M. Guizot, De Barante, Broglie, and 
Remusat. Exception was taken to one or two conclusions of 
minor importance, especially to the tone of asperity with which 
he referred to the Church of Rome. Vinet consented to meet 
these objections, and to comply with the conditions under which 
the essay was to be written. But neither Vinet himself nor his 
judges, who unanimously awarded him the prize, could at the 
time foresee that these conclusions as toliberty of conscience and 
liberty of cult, which is its necessary corollary, without which 
the former is worthless, could not end there. It carried with 
it the principle of the separation of Church and State, though 
the full force of this was not apparent even to Vinet himself. 
His is only another instance ef the power of some diffusive 
thought. 


‘ For all the past of time reveals 
A bridal dawn of thunder-peals, 
When thought leaps forth to wed with fact.’ 


As yet thought had not leaped forth to wed with fact. The essay 
itself is too well known to need description here. It was the 
réveil of the French and Swiss Protestant Churches from the 
sleep of Erastianism into which they had been cast for two 
centuries. The same note was soon taken up in England and 
Scotland, and the Liberation Society of our day is little more 
than a translation into action of the principles of that remark- 
able essay. If Mr. Miallis the Joshua of these wars of the Lord 
in our country, Vinet was the Moses who trained that Joshua 
-and nerved his arm to be very courageous. ‘There is no 
greater markof intellectual feebleness than to go on repeating 
phrases after they have lost their original force and meaning. 
_ In an age of persecution it was enough for Dissent to demand 
toleration, but for the Dissent of our day to take its stand on 
this principle is to show that it has not moved with the age. 
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The demand of our day is not so much for religious liberty— 
that is conceded ‘already—but for equality and for the entire 
neutrality of the State in face of all religious persuasions. 
The question of our day is whether there exist any insti- 
tutions repressive of the free manifestation of spiritual con- 
victions, and how we are to deal with them. It was this 
principle which Vinet first set in its true light, and this he 
could not have done unless he had grasped, as we have seen 
he did, the full significance of conscience as the spiritual 
factor in our religious life. We thus reach the second point 
in Vinet’s career. He had vindicated the reality of conscience 
as a self-evidencing witness to the truth of Christianity; he had 
now to vindicate it as the witness against the enslaving prin- 
ciple of State Churches. One phrase of Vinet’s scattered to the 
winds the confusion which exists in many quarters as to a 
‘State provision for religion being no injury to those who, 
although dissenting from it, suffer no civil penalties in conse- 
quence. He stated and showed by proof that all protection is 
a kind of persecution, that the State cannot step in among the 
sects without weighing them down in the same way as Auneas 
did the bark of the ghosts, Tremuit sub pondere cymba. This 
branch of Vinet’s argument is now by this time so well 
understood in dissenting circles in this country, that we hear 
no more such phrases as that the State must have a con- 
science, and it ought to have higher functions than those of 


- mere'police. Even Mr. Gladsione has long since discarded 


these phrases, and while Macaulay’s reply is still read, the 
essay on Church and State which called it out is long since 
forgotten. 

But we must hasten on to the point where the principles of 
Vinet’s essay were to be translated into fact, and the mani- 
festation of religious convictions to result in the Free Church 
of Canton Vaud. In 1837 Vinet accepted a professorship in 
Lausanne which was offered to him, and finally closed his 
connection with Basle, which had lasted twenty years. He had 
completed his literary career as a Professor of belles lettres, 
and was now to enter on the ten years’ conflict during which 
his principles were to be translated into fact, and the strength 
of his convictions tested in the hard school of experience. 
Into the history of the Réveil, and the rise of the Swiss 
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Momiers or Methodists, we need not enter here. All who 
have read the lives of the Haldanes and of theix successors, 
Merle D’Aubigné, M. Monod, Grandpiérre, and cthers, must 
know that Swiss Methodism ran a career singularly like its 
English congener. The line of the Methodist revivals is not 
political, like that of the old Puritans, nor philosophical, like 
that of their modern descendants. The Methodist is content 
to live and let live, to leave State Churches alone ; and provided 
he is not persecuted, he does not aspire, as the Baptists and 
early Quakers did, to assert a principle which cuts at the root 
of all state establishment and endowment of religion. These 
Swiss Momiers took the same line of total abstinence from 
political controversy as the English Methodists, and kept to it 
throughout. But they were, notwithstanding, persecuted, and 
this persecution came, not so much from the old aristocratic 
party as from the new democrats which were installed in 
power after the petty revolutions which occurred in 1833 and 
following years as the result of the July revolution in France. 
The old seigneurs of Berne had looked on witha sort of contemp- 
tuous indifference on the Momiers: not so with the new magis- 
trates. They instigated the mob, connived at their excesses, 
and proceeded, Rehoboam like, to make the yoke of State 
Churchism still more galling. At last the explosion came when, 
carrying Erastianism to its extreme conclusions, they com- 
pelled the pastors to read from the pulpit the last edicts of 
the magistracy, which forbad prayer-meetings and openly 
censured the Momiers. Even a worm will turn when trodden 
upon, and so it resulted that at last the secession came 
which, both in its rise and results, was so singularly like 
the Scotch disruption of 1844, that unless we knew that 
they were independent movements we should say that the one 
had been copied from the other. In this respect Vinet may 
be classed with Chalmers, with whom he has been compared 
on other grounds in which they haveno resemblance. He busied 
himself, as Chalmers did, in providing a sustentation fund for 
the ejected pastors, and showed considerable ability as a 
financier, as well as a disinterested zeal for the cause which he 
had taken up with his whole soul. But from the first Vinet 
stood on different ground altogether from Chalmers on this 
question. His standpoint was that of Wardlaw and the Inde- 
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pendents, not thatof the Free Kirk Presbyterians, who demand, 
jure divino, maintenance from the State and the support of the 
civil magistrate, though they admit scarcely any reciprocal 
obligation to do the behests of the magistrate as a state-paid 
moral police force. Vinet was too consistent a thinker not to 
see that not only is Erastianism the logical outcome of the Esta- 
blishment principle, but also that it is the only condition under 
which a State which respects itself can continuerto sustain a 
State Church. There would not have been in this country so 
much ignorant criticism of Prince Bismark and of his dealing 
with the Roman Catholic Church of Germany, if this prin- 
ciple had not been overlooked. No State can tolerate an 
imperium in imperio. An organised Church, particularly if 
endowed, and most of all in the case of its receiving its orders 
from a foreign potentate, may call itself, as Sir George Bowyer 
defines it, a sacerdotium ; it is in reality an imperium, and as 
such it must break or bend. Only on one condition could a 
centralized and bureaucratic state like Germany tolerate the 
Papal Church in its midst, viz., by subjecting it to what are 
known as the Falk laws, and making it the humble and 
obsequious tool of the State. If this position is intolerable 
for Churchmen, they have their remedy; but to take endow- 
ment in any form, and then to object to the only terms on 
which endowment can be given, is to argue in that feminine 
way too common with Churchmen, ‘ What is yours is mine, 
‘what is mine is my own.’ 

We may be told in reply that no Englishman can under- 
stand Scotland, and that the endowments of the Scotch 
Church are sui generis; they are held with such reservations 
of the Crown rights of the head of the Church, as to give 
them a virtual immunity from state intervention while en- 
joying a state emolument. If men lay down their own pre- 
mises in this way, it is easy for them to draw their own 
conclusions; but tothose who argue from the general case of all 
Establishments, it is self-evident that rights and duties are 
reciprocal, and that those who object to Erastian conclusions. 
had better keep off from Erastian premises. 

That Vinet saw this clearly, and Chalmers only through a 
Scotch mist of patriotic prejudice, scarcely admits of a second 
opinion. The proof of this lies in the fact that the Free 
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Kirk party have had to move on unwillingly, and urged on by 
the logic of events, to the ground of the Independents; the 
Independents, on the other hand, are never likely to recede 
to that of the old Presbyterians. But in this way Vinet is 
seen to have taken a more comprehensive and statesmanlike 
view of the controversy than Chalmers. The latter, like Mr. 
Gladstone, never worked himself clear of the prejudices of his 
youth, or smelted his logic free from the dross of a per-fervid 
Scotch intellect, orginally cast in a somewhat rhetorical 
mould. The only thoroughly logical State Churchman we 
can point to is Dean Stanley. He is consequently Erastian 
pur sang. He is not, as Hoadley was in Queen Anne’s reign, 
or Whately in Victoria’s, a divine who lays down a theory of the 
Church which must lead to separation, and then runs away 
from his own principles, or is silent about it. He wears his 
Erastianism about his neck as a badge of which he is not 
ashamed, and when asked what is the Church of England, 
boldly answers it is whatever the Privy Council chooses to 
make her. Against this form of State Churchism we have 
no controversy, except this, that as it is bound.to drop all 
dogmatic tests whatever, we do not see where the line is to be 
drawn. Comprehension, if it is to mean anything, should 
include all ethical culture whatever; in fact, it results in a 
clerisy, or order of academicians instead of ecclesiastics, such 
as Coleridge suggested in his essay on Church and State. 
According to this scheme of comprehension, professors like 
Huxley and Tyndall, or literary men like Mill, and Matthew 
Arnold, and Max Miller, have been strangely neglected in the 
distribution of Church patronage. That a murmuring of these 
‘Grecians’ against the ‘Hebrews’ should spring up is only 
reasonable if State Churches are maintained, and these choice 
spirits of the Hellenic culture are permitted only to lecture 
rarely or by special favour in the nave of Westminster Abbey, 
and are not invited to take a seat in the choir. 

The reply which Vinet would have made to Erastianism of 
this kind would have been in the one word, ‘ lam a Christian.’ 
Divine truth began in an upper room, and it can live on in 
a conventicle. It needs no state or pomp, no hierarchy or suc- 
cession, with which the state must interfere for its own pro- 
tection, as well as because it is the supreme arbiter of all law of 
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settlements. Vinet saw clearly what some Dissenters of the 


old school do not yet seem to see, that all organisation beyond | 


the simplest tends to an Establishment, and that all endow- 
ment is a quasi-Establishment. Thus it is that the religio 
licita of one age becomes the religio civilis ef the succeeding. 
Vinet, accordingly, was as logical in one ‘extreme as Dean 
Stanley, to do him justice, is in the other. The battle of 
Establishments will never be fought out perhaps in any 
country on the high ground marked out by Vinet and men 
of his school. To do Mr. Miall justice, he has never descended 
from the high ground of pure principle to argue the question 
on the grounds of the butter-brod philosophy popular in this 
country, as to whether on the whole Establishments work 
well or ill. Such is our love for anomalies in this country, 
and for bit by bit reform, that the Irish Establishment has 
been removed and the English retained, professedly on this 
ground, that the one has failed and the other has fairly well 
suececded. So satisfied is the Philistine Englishman who 
reads his ‘Times’ and believes its commonplaces that this 
argument is conclusive, that he is prepared to rest here, if 
the Ritualists and Evangelicals would only let him do so. 
Happily for the cause of truth and consistency neither 


, Ritualists nor Evangelicals are prepared to sink their convic- 


tions in this shameless way for the sake of mere conformity. 
There are vicars of Bray enough in the Establishment, and 
the tendency of the institution is to develop this type of 
Erastianism. But on the whole the pur sany Erastian is not 
a genuine outcome of the English Church, but rather an 
artificial product; it is the result, as we see in Dean Stanley’s 
ease, of a life-long controversy at Oxford with the opposite or 
sacerdota] principle. 

It would lead us into a digression interesting but irrelevant 
to Vinet’s life to discuss the bearings of Erastianism. Suffice 
it toremark that the Erastian theory of the subjection of the 
Church to the State has never been carried to the same 
intolerable length in this country as in Germany and Swit- 
zerland. The motto recognised as part of the public law in 
Germany, Cujus regio, ejus religio, would have been repudiated 
in this country by all but the most cynical Hobbeists. To do 
the party led by Hoadley and the Low Church Whigs justice, 
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they did not set up a type of cold Erastianism to counteract 
the Divine right ecclesiasticism of the Tory and High Church 
party. On the contrary, Hoadley’s teaching was that Christ’s 
kingdom was not of this world, and the legitimate, outcome of 
his theory was not the subjection of the Church to the State 
by the evisceration of all that was distinctive and spiritual 
in it, but on the contrary the separation of the two. Hoadley’s 
opponents, the High Church Tories, saw this, and actually 
charged him, not with Erastianism as some have said in 
ignorance of the facts of the case, but with the very opposite, 
a denial of the subjection of the Church to the State. He 
was charged with impugning the royal supremacy, and, in 
fact, with reviving theories of Church government which went 
back to the days of Independency. The type of Erastianism of 
which Dean Stanley is the representative in this country 
has never had any real root in the English Church, and no 
wide following among the clergy. In this country, it is an 
exotic, the outcome of German thought, and even in Germany is 
almost solely confined to Heidelberg. There, from the circum- 
stance of the population being a mixed one, and that a 
Protestant university has passed under the sovereignty of 
the Catholic House of Baden, there has been: the most un- 
natural confusion of the relations of Church and State, and 
the outcome is a type of Erastianism which is so amnti- 
dogmatic that it is a stretch of charity to describe it as 
Christian at all.. The Corypheus of that school, the late 
Dr. Rothe, came to regard Christianity as we now regard 
Judaism, asa true religion which had spent its spiritual forces, 
and was biding its time to be replaced by something better. 
As the apostle wrote of Judaism, ‘Now that which decayeth 
‘and waxeth old is teady to vanish away,’ in the same way 
he regarded Christianity as an extinct voleano, just as some as- 
tronomers hold the theory that the moon is a burnt-out sun. 
This type of Erastianism, which is only infidelity thinly 
disguised, has never had any considerable following in this 
country. The Whig and Low Church bishops of the school of 
Paley and Whately never showed a leaning in that direction. 
Though averse to a high form of spiritual religion, they were 
still ‘so far Christian as to repudiate the principle that Christ’s 
Church was little more than a branch of the eivil service, 
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a police agency for securing obedience to the laws of the 
prince. The Erastian is confessedly the lowest type of 
Christian conviction, it is the vanishing point where spiritual 
religion melts away into mere morality, and Divine truth has 
lost all authority but what it receives from the civil magis- 
trate. 

In Vinet’s case the convictions to which he had attained of 
the truth of Christianity as the divinely-appointed remedy for 
the evils of human nature at once raised him out of the slough 
of a mere Erastian conformity to a state-appointed religion. 
Nor in renouncing Erastianism did he fall into the opposite 
scheme of ecclesiasticism, as the leaders of the Oxford move- 
ment did with us in 1833. When they saw that the old 
foundations of state support were crumbling away after the 
Reform Bill of 1830, and that the Irish Church was doomed, 
with much probable danger to its sister ship of the English 
Establishment, they sought to put the Church on new founda- 
tions, and invented or revived the old Laudian theory of a 
Primitive British or Anglo-Catholic Church, independent of 
Rome on the one hand and of the royal supremacy on the 
other. Ecclesiasticism was thus a reaction in this country 
against Erastianism, but in Switzerland there was no half-way 
house needed or possible between a State Church and a Free 
Church. A highly organised Church like the episcopal, resting 
its claims partly on tradition and antiquity, naturally inclines 
to state support and patronage. If these supports fail it, it 
must perforce, as we see in the case of modern Ultramontan- 
ism, fall back more exclusively than ever on authority and its 
claim to obedience by Divine right and apostolical succession. 
In this sense what are called Church principles are the neces- 
sary and inevitable outcome of an age‘of inquiry, but in the 
case of Churches unorganised at all, or on a simply popular 
basis as in Switzerland, the reaction from Erastianism does 
not take an ecclesiastical form at all. They simply fall away 
from the State and become little societies or sects of believers. 
Their disestablishment is not their re-establishment under 
another form. They do not organise themselves as a hier- 
archy does, and become a standing menace to modern society. 

The history of the formation of the Free Church of Vaud has 
been often told. We have only space here to summarise it and 
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to describe the part which Vinet took in the movement. The Re- 
yolution of 1830, which had changed the constitution of the 
Swiss cantons from an aristocratic to a democratic society, 
affected alike the Protestant and the Catholic cantons, and in 
various ways. Inthe case of the Catholic cantons it stirred up 
the people against the Jesuits, who had demanded the right to 
control the public education. A call was accordingly raised 
for their expulsion, which resulted, as is well known, in the 
war of the Sonderbund. But the result of this movement led 
to an unexpected recoil against Protestantism, and in the end 
to a disruption of these Swiss Protestant Churches. It is a 
singular instance of the way in which the most opposite ten- 
dencies sometimes concur, since it was out of a reaction 
against the Jesuits that the Free Church of French Switzer- 
land arose, as Aphrodite is said to have arisen from the foam 
of the sea. It came about in the following fashion. In order 
to secure a majority in the Diet in favour of the expulsion of 
the Jesuits from Lucerne and the Catholic cantons, it was 
necessary to radicalise the reformed but conservative cantons 
of Vaud and Geneva. As soon as power had passed into the 
hands of the people, a movement set in against the Momiers 
of Geneva as well as against the Jesuits of Lucerne. In the 
popular mind the one tendency was as much suspected as the 
other, and monster petitions were got up to the Grand Council 
of Lausanne for the expulsion of the Momiers at the same 
time that the Jesuits were to be expelled from Lucerne. After 
some feeble resistance to this piece of mob dictation the 
Grand Council gave way: they resigned, and a provisional 
government was formed for revising the constitution and set- 
ting it on a more radical basis. This outburst of popular 
fanaticism against fanaticism was in its first results deplorable, 
though the after results have been an unexpected gain to 
liberty, civil and religious; so true is it that popular excesses, 
however blind and unreasoning at the time, do not kill liberty 
in the long run in the same way as the repression of public 
opinion does. 

But the first effect of this radical revolution of 1845 was, it 
must be admitted, deplorable. The Momiers or Swiss 
Methodists became the mark of attack to furious mobs, who 
burst into their little prayer-meetings and dispersed them by 
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sheer violence. The police were powerless, or affected to be 
unable to protect the Pietists, and at last the cantonal authori- 
ties went the length of putting in force a law of 1839, which 
had reduced the Church into entire subjection to the State. 
In virtue of that law it forbad all salaried pastors from attend- 
ing or taking part in any unauthorised prayer-meeting 
whatsoever, or engaging in any religious service whatsoever 
other than that regulated and provided for. In fact this 
democratic Canton de Vaud enacted a law as stringent as the 
Act of Uniformity of the Cavalier Parliament of Charles II., 
and as penal as the Conventicle Act of that same religious 
king. The intolerance of the monarchical party of that day 
was capped by the intolerance of the Democratic party of our 
day. Of the two, the latter form of intolerance was the more 
odious, because more inconsistent. The result, however, was 
the same in both cases. Out of the Act of Uniformity of 
1662, followed as it was by its natural sequels, the Conventicle 
Act of 1664 and the Five Mile Act of 1665, there arose our 
modern Nonconformity, which, but for this hot breath of per- 
secution, might have died in its own ashes after the fall of the 
Protectorate. It is to Charles II. that we owe our greatest 
constitutional safeguard, the Habeas Corpus Act: it is in the 
same way owing to insane attempts to enforce uniformity that 
we owe our religious liberties of to-day. The Free Church of 
Switzerland arose in the same way out of a similar storm and 
stress period of persecution. M. Vinet saw that the time was 
come to assert the great principle of liberty of cult as well as 
of conscience, and a sermon which he preached on the text 
Heb. vi. 6 created a profound sensation. In a tone of thril- 
ling eloquence he made an appeal which was the tocsin note 
to a secession from a State Church which had made itself an 
accomplice in the great sin of crucifying the Son of God 
afresh, and putting Him to an open shame. ‘ What is it that I 
‘hear?’ he went on to say, referring to these outbursts of law- 
less savage mobs. ‘I hear a piercing bitter cry of pain, in the 
‘midst of which is mingled the weeping of parents for their 
‘children and of children for their parents. I see our country, 
‘like another Rachel, weeping for her children, and would not 
‘be comforted because they are not.’ 

The result of an appeal like this could not be long doubtful. 
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The sermon was greeted by a storm of indignation from the 
Radical press. He was denounced for presuming to use the 
pulpit of a national Church to raise up a schism within the 
Church itself, and at last a test of obedience to the national 
will was imposed upon the pastors who had already been 
inhibited from taking any part in revival movements of any 
kind. They were required to read out from the pulpit a long 
document describing the new provisions of the constitution, and 
forty pastors at once declined to do so, as it had no bearing 
whatever on anything connected with the discharge of their 
sacred office and function as ministers of religion. Some went 
so far as even to refuse permission to the civil ofticer to read 
the document publicly in church, and called on their congre- 
gations to join them in retiring when it was so read. The 
result was that in a few days the secession was complete, and 
no less than one hundred and sixty pastors and ministers, 
forming the great majority of the Vaudois clergy, resigned their 
office and went out into voluntary poverty. 

This Swiss disruption, which occurred within a year of the 
disruption in Scotland, is in some respects remarkably like 
it, while in others, it may be said to have sprung from a 
different source and to have taken a different. direction. The 
features in common are that it arose from an abuse on 
the part of the State of its right of control over a national 
and endowed Church. We cannot shut our eyes to the fact 
that if there is priestcraft there is also statecraft, and that it 
is as much a usurpation of Divine right when the State, 
assuming a sort of prelacy of its own, compels religious 
teachers to discharge civil functions which are outside their 
true calling, as when conversely the Church oversteps her 
true limits, the cure of souls, and gives to ecclesiastical legis- 
lation the force of civillaw. In this respect the Scotch and 


the Swiss secession were alike a protest against the priest- - 


craft of civilians. But at this point the two movements 
diverge. The oppression came from the people in Switzer- 
land, from the governing classes in Scotland. It was mob 


dictation in the one case—that of an Erastianized House of ° 
Lords in the other. The problem, moreover, has been worked - 


out to different results in the two countries. Under the 
leadership of Vinet the Swiss Free Church went on to the 
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platform of Independency and its logical correlative, the 
entire separation of Church and State. The Scotch Free 
Church, partly on account of its Presbyterian polity, but also 
principally on account of its theocratic traditions as to the 
duty of the civil magistrate to maintain a certain jus circa 
sacra, has clung to the position that it is still de jure, if not 
de facto, the national Church. It has not reconciled itself, 
some say it never will, to the platform of pure voluntaryism 
and entire disestablishment and disendowment. Be that as 
it may, it must have been a bitter mortification to Dr. 
Chalmers, the chosen champion of the Establishment prin- 
ciple, the honoured guest of archbishops of Canterbury, and 
the eloquent lecturer in England for endowment against 
voluntaryism, to find himself leading a secession into the cold 
dark region of dissent. In 1844 he was called on for con- 
science’ sake to unsay almost all his past life, and to pull 
down almost all that he had built up. We cannot help 
honouring him for his noble inconsistency, the glorious repu- 
diation of his own chosen positions. But the sacrifice must 
have been a painful one, and the scar which it left was one 
not easily healed. 

In Vinet’s case it was different. His was an advance 
throughout from liberty to liberty. From his first essay in 
favour of the free manifestation of religious convictions to his 
last stand for the entire separation of Church and State, it 
was one steady, continuous, and consistent advance. His 
was the light shining more and more to the perfect day. He 
had reached the position which is the only logical and con- 
sistent one for a Church of the future, in which, without any 
confusions or equivocations, we render to Cesar the things 
which are Cesar’s, and to God the things which are God’s. 
In the case of the Scotch Church it was literally and exactly 


. described as a disruption, the powerful rending asunder of 


two institutions naturally allied. In the case of the Swiss 
Church it was the evolution upward of a spiritually organised 
society out of one organised hitherto on mere carnal principles 
of subserviency to the powers that be. 

As we have seen already, Vinet’s standpoint of a Free 


‘Church‘was the logical and legitimate outcome of his philo- 


sophy of conscience. Granted the ethical position of the 
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supremacy of the conscience, for which all the better class of 
moralists have contended, and its application to religious 
truth is obvious. Religion, whose domain is the conscience, 
cannot live at all in its higher form, at least as a spiritual and 
internal principle, unless she is girt with this wall of fire 
round her of the supremacy of conscience. A mere legal 
Judaising religion of rites and ceremonies can live in the lower 
region of statute law, and held together only with the iron 
bands of Acts of Unformity; but for a spiritual religion this 
region is a valley of the shadow of death. It can exist only 
in a sickly form of Pietism such as we see in the ease of the 
German Pietists of last century and the English Church 
Evangelicals of our day. 

At this point we may draw our reflections on Vinet to a 
conclusion. His life work was complete when he had seen the 
Free Church of the canton Vaud launched on its new career of 
entire independence of the State, and he might sing his Nune 
dimittis. Singularly enough Chalmers and Vinet, whose life 
work was at the same time so similar yet so contrasted, passed 
away within a few weeks of each other. Both lived to witness 
the disruption of the national Church of which they were long 
the ornaments and supports, and survived that disruption for 
the short space of two years only. Vinet died on the 4th of 
May, 1847, and Chalmers on the thirty-first of the same 
month. Of both we may say, ‘They were pleasant in their 
‘lives, and in death they were not divided.’ These two elo- 
quent and able men, who were both preachers and professors, 
would suggest to a modern Plutarch a fit theme for parallel 
lives, like those the of illustrious Greeks and Romans whom 
Plutarch has placed in the scales against each other. It is not 
for usto hold up these scales or to say to which side the balance 
inclines. But, judged by the test of results, truth obliges us 
to say that to Vinet’s work there belongs the most certain 
future. The position at which Chalmers left the Free Kirk of 
Scotland is clearly only an interim one. She must go forward 
to the standpoint of the English Independents, or backward to 
that of the national Church of Scotland, from which she is a 
disruption only at present, with nothing to distinguish her 
from it but the patronage question, which has been since con- 
ceded by the State. In renouncing patronage in 1874 the 
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State (with what consistency we do not care here to discuss) 
has admitted that she did wrong in precipitating a disruption 
in 1844. There is no longer any logical reason for a Free 
Kirk in Scotland, unless she goes forward to the platform of 
the principle of entire separation of Church and State. If she 
does not take up this ground she becomes a mere schismatical 
sect, carrying on a schism for the sake of some paltry vested 
interest of the leaders of the movement claiming the allegiance 
of their followers. All men of intelligence now see this, and 
therefore predict that since the Free Kirk cannot go back she 
must must go forward to the disestablishment platform as 
soon as the generation which Dr. Begg represents has passed 
away. 

Vinet, on the other hand, had no such retractation to make 
during his life, and his standpoint becomes increasingly safe 
and certain as time goes on. The future is with the Free 
Churches. They are the heirs of the age, and to them Chris- 
tianity, if it is to have any future at all, must belong. To the 
two principles which it was Vinet’s life work to enunciate and 
enforce, the supremacy of conscience and the indifference of 
the state to religious questions, the future points to the great 
cardinal truths on which every coming controversy must hinge. 
It is not saying too much for Vinet that he has left us these: 
two principles as the most precious legacy of his life. That he 
died, not having obtained the promises, but saw and embraced 
them afar off, is only to say that he was one of those workers in 
the school of faith of whom the world of his own day was not 
worthy. He was not appreciated in his own country at his 
true worth, and even still is only partially understood. The 


. traditional Churchman and the trimming politician are neither 


of them prepared to concede the truth and importance of these 
two principles. The age still clings in various ways to the old 
prejudice in favour of some small patronage to true religion, 
some petty-persecution to the religion which is held not to be 
true. Hven Nonconformists are not always safe against a no- 
Popery scare, and look doubtfully sometimes on the principle of 
the supremacy of conscience. It is therefore refreshing to 
turn to the writings of one who saw and discerned that inner 
harmony of all truth, and who rejected the insidious offer of 
the Saul’s armour of authority to be girded on the David form 
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of the champien of truth. The age needs examples of this 
kind to brace up our faith and nerve us to the same high pitch 
of constancy. If wide and immediate popularity is the test of 
greatness, then we should say that Dr. Chalmers, who merely 
echoed, while seeming to lead the opinion of his day, was the 
more eminent Church teacher. But if, looking on into the 
future, we shall find that Dr. Chalmers’ reputation is already 
somewhat a thing of the past, we remark, on the other hand, 
that Vinet’s fame is steadily growing. It is not impossible 
that a century or two hence he may stand out as one of the 
two or three heroic souls of the nineteenth century that gave 
the line of march to Christianity in our dey, in the same way 
as Luther and Calvin did in the sixteenth century. 


Ant. IV.— Priesthood in the Light of the New 
Testament. 


Priesthood in the Light of the New Testament. The Congrega- 
tional Union Lecture for 1876. By E. Meztor, D.D. 
Hodder and Steughton. 1876. 


Tus volume sustains splendidly the reputation of the new 
‘series of the Congregational Union Lecture. Two other Free 
Christian Churches in Great Britain have recently established 
Lectures of the same import as the Congregational Union 
Lecture. They have thus, with the Congregational Union, 
boldly challenged the ‘prerogative’ place in contemporary 
‘theological science which the Church of England, by the 
‘Bampton and Hulsean Lectures, has oecupied ; and asserted 
at once their right and their power to take their part in the 
defence and development of Christian truth. These Churches 
have done well in so doing, and have already enriched English 
theology with works which rival the most famous of either 
the Bampton or the Hulsean Lectures. The Fernley Lecture, 
by the Rev. W. B. Pope, on the Person of Christ, and the last 
three Cuningham Lectures, by Drs. Fairbairn, Rainy, una 
Bruce, are works of permanent value, which have been grate- 
fully appreciated and honoured by theological scholars of 
every communion. It is with no little satisfaction, however, 
7% 
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that we compare the new series of the Congregational Union 
Lecture with these works which illustrate the revived theo- 
logical zeal and scholarship of the other Free Churches in our 
land, or with the annual Lectures which reveal and gauge 
the theological learning and ability of the Established Church. 
As a series, the four Congregational Union Lectures already 
published maintain a standard of excellence which we think 
every unprejudiced judge will allow has not been uniformly 
reached by any other series, whether Anglican or Noncon- 
formist ; and the Congregational Churches of England owe 
much to those divines who have, with various distinguishing 
merits, yet with consummate literary vigour, and with large 
resources of scholarship, represented them in the catholic 
domain of literature, and vindicated the faith that is com- 
monly held by them. 

Dr. Mellor’s volume fully equals the worthiest of its pre- 
decessors. The subject which he treats is one of transcen- 
dent interest in our time. Looking back on the nineteen 
centuries of Christendom, we see that sacerdotalism is the one 
heresy which, infinitely more than any other, has overlaid 
and depraved the organisation and the doctrine of the 
Christian Church. Like a fungous parasitical growth, which 
first attacks the surface and outer framework of a body, but 
afterwards spreads its poisonous roots inwards among its vital 
organs, vitiating their tissues and perverting their action ; 
so this heresy, which first disfigured and debased the free 
constitutional polity—the external order and government of 
the Church,* sank inwards, and wrought deadly change in 
her inner spiritual life, corrupting alike the spiritual doctrines 
of her faith and the spiritual functions of her proper activity 
—her Divine ministry in the world. And this heresy, under 
favouring conditions, waxes strong and rampant in England 
again, with its invariably attendant consequences ; — that 


* A striking observation is made by an Episcopalian writer on the history of 
the Church, which is strictly true, and which suggests grave considerations and 
warnings for all Christian communities. ‘The remains of ancient ecclesiastical 
literature, especially those of the Latin Church, teach us that that corruption 
in Christianity, of which Romanism is the full development, manifested itself 
of the first instance, not in the doctrines which relate to the spiritual life of the 
individual, but in those connected with the constitution and authority of the 
Christian society,’—Litton’s ‘Church ef Christ,’ p. 12, 
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the moral glory of the Christian Church and of Christian 
truth is clouded, whilst thoughtful men are sullenly alienated 
from Christianity, or become bitterly hostile to it. Most oppor- 
tune and needful, therefore, is Dr. Mellor’s exposure of this 
subtle, deep-rooted, and froward heresy. And in his task he has 
truly represented the Congregational Churches of England ; 
and waged on their behalf strenuous and victorious battle 
against an evil which every principle that gives them life, and 
every tradition that gives them honour, makes them execrate. 
Their history has been one long protest and struggle against 
the presumptuous tyranny of a human priesthood in the 
Christian Church, and the measureless corruption of doctrine 
and morals which it entails. Their foremost writers through 
successive generations have exhausted their powers of reason- 
ing, spiritual learning, and indignant remonstrance against 
it: but none of them, we venture to say, have served the 
Congregational Churches of England more effectively and 
seasonably than Dr. Mellor has now done, in giving triumph- 
ant witness to the spiritual faith and freedom of the Church 
of Christ which they cherish, and in assailing with resistless 
confutation that hierarchical system of - priesthood. whicr 
destroys both these living principles of the Chureb—its faith 
and its freedom. ax’ 

It is not difficult to characterise the clit literary excel- 
lences of Dr. Mellor’s work. He cuts, like Phidias, his own 
mark deep into the substance of his work. His style is not 
merely his own, it is himself. Robust, direct, trenchant, clear 
—his argument and his language alike impress the reader 
with a sense of disciplined sinewy vigour and straightforward 
purpose. Dr. Mellor, above all else, is a master of dialectie— 
of reasoning which is more than logical, because inspired with 
luminous philosophic thought and with shrewd common 
sense. He scorns the frippery of idle rhetoric. There is 
strength and animation in his sentences, which are closely 
serried, and have a glitter as of steel upon them. It is the 
march of a battalion with bayonets fixed. 

If this part of a critic’s duty is easy, his other task is 
difficult, viz., to discover whatever is amiss or awanting in 
the method or arguments of the book, and then to supplement 
its defects and correct its errors. Truly, even Homer nods, 
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and there are a few clerical errors, * which the opportunity 
of a second edition will doubtless enable Dr. Mellor to rectify, 


* There is one such error which is of considerable importance, and to which 
we call Dr. Mellor’s attention. He repeatedly calls the Roman Catechism 
‘The Catechism of the Council of Trent.’ E.g., p. 152, Dr. Mellor says, ‘In 
the Catechism of the Council of Trent the holy Fathers inform us,’ ete. The 
title under which this catechism is ordinarily published, and indeed the title 
under which it was first published by Pius V., ‘ Catechismus ex decreto Concilii 
Tridentini,’ Rom. 1566, tempts to this mistake. The Council of Trent did 
resolve to draw up a catechism which should have its sanction (Conceil. Trid. 
xxiv, de Reform. cap. 7, ‘juxta formam a sancté Synodo in catechesi singu- 
laris sacramentis prescribendam). As, however, difficulties arose in selecting 
@ commission to compose the catechism, the task was committed to the Pope. 
He selected four theologians, who fulfilled their task after the Council of Trent 
had eicsed (Leonardo Marini, Francisco Farini, author of a translation and 
commextary on Isaiah, and Qigidius Foscarari, Bishop of Modena. These 
three were Dominicans, and were once thought to be the whole commission. 
The letters of Pogiani, edited by Lagonarsini in the last century, show however 
that the Pope entrusted the work to four divines, of whom three were bishops, 
and also prove that Calini, Archbishop of Zara, who belonged to no order, 
was the fourth member of this commission). The work was then handed over 
for revisal to a Congregation, and was put to press under the care of Paulus, 
Minutius, being published by the authority of Pius V., and iranslated by his 
comman into the, languages of Italy, France, Germany, and Poland. The 
Jesuits repudiated. thes aatechism, as having been drawn up by Dominicans and 
ratified by a Dominician Pope, and they published a rival catechism of their 
oyn, which was-drawn tp by Canisius. (The best account of this catechism 
is*givan ‘in ‘Libri t¥mbclici Accles. catholice cum prolegom. not. et indici,’ 
ed, F. W. Streitwolf et R. E. Kleiner, Gotting. 1838, 2 vols.) 

The Roman Catechism does not, as a symbolical book, rank with the Decrees 
of the Council of Trent, and does not authoritatively express the opinion of 
that {Council. In many points, moreover, we have observed a discrepancy 
between the Decrees of the Council and the catechism ; and in nearly every in- 
stance the catechism reverts to the harder, more extreme, and carnal definitions 
that had been fabricated by the schoolmen. As this discrepancy has not been 
sufficiently noticed, and as it affects the authority of the Roman Catechism, we 
will mention several instances which have come under our eye. (a) The 
Council of Trent is silent on that point which most of the schoolmen since the 
eighth century had maintained, viz., that the body of Christ present in the 
Eucharist was the very body born of the Virgin Mary. This was the doctrine 
of Paschasius. ‘Panem vinumque in ipsam endemque carnem et sanguinem 
quam Vergo concepit et peperit, converti;’ against which, however, occasional 
protest or evasive explanation was raised throughout the scholastic age. The 
Roman Catechism affirms positively the Paschasian dogma. Rom. Cat. ji. iv. 
39, ‘ Corpus ex sancta Virgine.’ (/) The Council of Trent (Sess, 25, Deer, de 
Pargatorio s. vi. can. 80) only uses the expression purgatory, and makes no men- 
tion of fire in connection with it, whilst it deprecates whatever is superstitious 
or could be perverted to venal uses. The Roman Catechism, however (L. vii. 
3), revives and solemnly adopts the common notion of purgatorial jire, ‘ Est 
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as well as one or two arguments which we think unreliable. 
These latter we may indicate in the course of the article. 
But within the limits which Dr. Mellor has affixed to his 
subject and assigned to himself, we consider that the main 
divisions of the subject which he has drawn stand in just 
order and are logically complete, whilst the general course of 
argument under each division is flawless, and carries absolute 
proof. He first examines the doctrine of an official priest- 
hood in the light of the New Testament, and shows ‘that 
‘there it finds no place in name, office, or qualification, but 
‘that it is resented by the whole spirit and-genius of the 
‘Christian dispensation.’ He then investigates the alleged 


ignis purgatorius, quo piorum anime ad definitum tempus cruciate expiantur, 
(c) In accordance with the scholastic distinction of ‘matter’ and ‘form’ in 
the sacraments, a distinction which took the place of the eazlicr Augustinian 
distinction, ‘elementum’ and ‘verbuin’ (‘Verbum accedit ad elementum ct 
sacramentum fit’), the Council of Trent, on the sacrament of Penance, only 
dubiously speaks of a ‘ quasi materia,’ but the Roman Catechism categorically 
affirms, ‘Peccata que penitentid delentur recte hujus sacramenti materia 
vocari possunt.’ In reference, however, to this sacrament, the catechism does 
in one place seem to teach a higher doctrine. ‘The Council of Trent explicitly 
says that attriiio (which it thus defines: ‘Contritio imperfecta que attritio 
digitur, quoniam vel ex turpitudinis peccati consideratione vel ex gehenne et 
peenarum metu concipitur) is all that is required for worthy reception of the 
grace of the sacrament. The Roman Catechism in two places, p. ii. ¢. v. qu. 13, 
21, insists on contrition as an integral part of penance, It again, however, in 
another place explicitly adopts the view of the Councilof Trent, qu. 37. (d) The 
Council of Trent did not decide upon the three different doctrines expounded by 
the several schoolmen as to the relation of the external sacraments to the grace 
which was communicated by them. The Roman Catechism adopts the view 
which was rejected even by most of the schoolmen as too gross and carnal, viz., 
that the sacraments were cause gratiw, inasmuch as they imparted to their 
recipients this grace as being actually and substantially contained in them, 
like water in a vessel or a trough, Cf. p. ii.c.1, qu. 7, ‘Virtutem que ex 
passione Christi manat, per sacramenta quasi per alvewm quendam in nos ipsos 
derivare oportet ;’ and qu. 18, ‘ Constitutum enim esse debet, nullam rem 
sensibilem sudpte natura ea vi proditam esse, ut penetrare ad animam queat; at 
fidei lumine cognoscimus, omnipotentis Dei vertutem in sacramentis inesse, 
quaid effeciant, quod sua vi ipse naturales prestare non possunt.’ In addition 
to these examples, contrast the definition of the effect of the sacrament of Ex- 
treme Unction given by the Council and the catechism. Further, on one most 
important point, viz., whether any unbaptised person can receive the other 
sacraments, the Council of Trent is silent. Innocent III. had opposed the view 
that baptism was the foundation of the remaining sacraments: the Council of 
Florence and the Roman Catechism affirm that it is. The latter says, ‘Cum 
ad ea, i.e., cetera sacramenta, sine baptismo nulli aditus patere possit.’ P, ii. 
¢, 2 qu. 29 (in English editions, qu. 34), 
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orders and lineage of the Catholic priesthood, and lastly 
examines the two pre-eminent functions ‘which the Christian 
‘ priesthood, falsely so called, assumes to possess the exclusive 
‘prerogative of discharging.’ These are its functions at the 
altar and in the confessional—those stupendous powers, com- 
pared with which its other sacramental functions are dwarfed 
into insignificance, of calling into existence, and of offering up 
as a propitiatory sacrifice, the true body of our Lord, in which 
His personality, with all its Divine and human attributes, 
is enshrined; and of cutting off from or reuniting to the 
mystical body of Christ, His Church, any of its members, and 
so absolving or retaining their sins. Dr. Mellor, in thus limit- 
ing himself to the two chief functions of the so-called priest- 
hood, follows strictly the leading schoolmen and the Roman 
divines, who emphasise and extol these two constituents of 
the potestas ordinis with which the priest is invested: (1). 
the power over the true Body of Christ, potestas conficiendi 
verum corpus Christi et sanguinem ejus ; and (2) the power 
over the mystical body of Christ, potestas ligandi et solvendi. In 
the discussion of these several topics Dr. Mellor exercises over 
himself a severe control. He marshals and adjusts his argu- 
ments with exact logical precision, so that they give each 
other immense corroborative and cumulative force. But he 
gives no play to moral sentiment, even when the passions of 
scorn and indignation must have been touched to the quick. 
Hence he gives the impression of reserved power. 


‘Yet half his strength he put not forth, but checked 
His thunder in mid-volley.’ 


This moderation and restraint are strikingly if not unduly 
manifest in the fact, that in considering the Mass and the 
Confessional he makes no allusion to the two grossest super- 
stitions and iniquities that are severally connected with these 
two rites, viz., (1) private or solitary Masses, which are pro- 
fessed to relieve from the temporal or purgatorial punish- 
ments of sin, and to be available either for oneself or for 
others. These Masses are offered for sale to-day, and are 
as venally prostituted now as in Luther’s days, when he said, 
Art. Smuic ii. 2, ‘ Draconis cauda, missam intelligo, peperit 
‘multiplices abominationes et idolatrias.’ Recent Roman 
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theologians indeed ‘admit that Masses for the dead have not 
an absolutely certain effect in delivering souls from purgatory.* 
But this doctrine is kept, so far as we know, to Latin the)- 
logical treatises, and has no place either in popular Roman 
Catechisms or Sermons. If it had, priestly revenues would 
suffer! (2) Indulgences, by which the severer penances im- 
posed in the confessional may be either mitigated or abro- 
gated, and the purgatorial punishments of sin may be either 
completely evaded, or limited in their duration. It was 
generous of Dr. Mellor to avoid these pestiferous abuses of 
the so-called Christian priesthood. His argument did not 
need this climax. But in our time, when Romanism presses 
vehemently its claims and seductions on the English people, 
and Ritualism boasts of a priesthood as miraculously endowed 
as Rome’s, the true meaning and issue of that sacerdotal 
system which they hold in common must be fully exposed. 
Dr. Mellor has, we said, limited his subject. Within his 
limits we have nothing wherewith to supplement his argument. 
But he leaves untouched a most interesting field of inquiry, 
which we purpose to explore: and in doing so we hope to con- 
tribute something to the end Dr. Mellor has in view, and com- 
plement his entire work by a historical study, which may be 
regarded as an appendix to it. No error, it has been often 
said, is fully confuted unless we discover its origin and explain 
its growth ; showing those causes that not only gave it birth, 
but afterwards nourished it and gave it ascendency over the 
minds of men. The problem is indeed a startling one, and at 
first sight insoluble :—how could the vast superfetation of a 
priestly system, with its hierarchy and ritual, such as we now 
behold, grow upon and out of the primitive Christian Church ? 
Every elemental principle of that Church seems to contradict 
the assumptions of a priesthood, and to be utterly irreconcil- 
able with them. ‘To explain the rise of a priesthood in the 
Church, from the immixture of foreign elements, Jewish or 
heathen, or from the natural instincts of men, is not an 
answer which can satisfy a philosophical student of history. 


* Perrone, t. viii. sec. 282, ‘Immo certum est, defunctis sacrificium istud 
nullo alio modo prodesse posse, quam remittendo pwnam temporalem (i.e., 
purgatorial), neque hanc ipsis remitti certa lege, sed solum per modum suf- 
fragii eis prodesse prout placuerit Deo illud acceptare.’ 
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How did these foreign ideas and usages find a nidus in the’ 
Church, so as to propagate so rapidly and abide so securely 
in it? What principle in the Church did the natural ambi- 
tion or servility, or other instincts of men, first seize and use 
as a lever for their gratification ? Further, no system that was, 
ab ovo, an organised mass of error, could ever have gained ad- 
mission into the Church, or could even now remain there. 
This error, like all error, will be found to be a corruption of 
truth. It arose as a perversion, gradually augmenting and 
darkening, of the most vital principles of the Church. And 
it endures, and fastens its inexorable hold on multitudes of 
men, not only because it subtly meets and gratifies the needs 
of their emotional and imaginative nature, but because it is 
still nourished by those roots of primitive truth which infuse 
into it a Divine energy and persistence which error of itself 
never possessed. 


I, 


The first and critical step in that historical process which 
we are now to trace, is the rise of the episcopate. Dr. Mellor 
has ably summarised in his third lecture the evidence from 
the New Testament, which shows incontestably the identity of 
bishops and presbyters in the Apostolic Church, and the plu- 
rality of these officersin each local Church. The evidence of these 
facts is not confined to the New Testament ; they are attested by 
the post-apostolic writings which remain tous, and by the testi- 
mony of succeeding ages. This latter testimony has been com- ° 
piled by Blondel in his great work.* As it is sufficiently given 
in well-known text-books,+ we need not quote it here. Suffice 
it to say that the original identity of bishops and presbyters 

* ‘David Blondelli, ‘Apologia pro sententié Hieronymi de Episcopis et 
_ Presbyteris.’ Amsterdam, 1646. This vast storehouse of evidence, which proves 
the belief in the primitive equality of bishops and presbyters, and the opinion that 
the elevation of bishops was by ecelesiastica institutio, not divina institutio, to have 
been current and even authoritative in the middle ages, is nevertheless incom- 
plete. For example, Gabriel Biel, one of the latest and also most distinguished 
of the schoolmen, considers it an undecided question whether the separation 
of the two offices had been originally made by Christ, or was afterwards in- 
troduced by the Church. Gabriel Biel, Dist. vii. art. 2, concl. iii. Duns 
Scotus, dist. vii, qu. 1, p. 166 (Op. Oxon.), and other schoolmen held the same 
view. Yet their testimony is not found in Blondel’s work. 

+ See especially Gieseler’s ‘ Church History,’ vol. i. pp. 88, 89, 93, 106-109. 
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is indelibly inscribed in the canon law of the Roman Church,* 
‘Olim idem erat presbyter, quiet episcopus,’ and that it has 
been solemnly affirmed by a pope in council. Urban IL.t says: 
‘Sacros enim ordines dicimus diaconatum et presbyteratum ; 
‘hos siquidem solos primitiva legiturecclesia habuisse, super 
‘his solum preceptum habemus apostoli.’ Indeed, so firmly 
rooted in Catholic theology is this belief, that although—after 
much discussion—the Tridentine Council decreed, ‘Episcopos, 
‘qui in apostolorum locum suecesserunt, positos a spiritu 
‘sancto regere ecclesiam Dei, eosque presbyteris superiores 
esse’ (Sess. xxiil. cap. 4), and in the 6th canon of the same 
Session anathematises those who deny that a hierarchy, con- 
sisting of bishops, priests, and deacons, had been instituted 
by Divine appointment ;—nevertheless, since that council many 
eminent Catholic theologians, including Perrone, the ablest 
living Roman divine, affirm that it is not a heretical opinion 
to believe that the bishops were not superior to presbyters, 
jure divino.t 

There is, moreover, other evidence of a remarkable kind pre- 
served in the Roman Catholic Church as to the original and 
proper identity of these two offices. That Church has seven 
orders of ministers, of which four belong to the minor orders 
and three to the greater or holy orders. The three holy 
orders are sub-deacon, deacon, priest. The highest order is 
that of the priesthood. There is no order of bishops. It is a 
novelty, and indeed a solecism, which occurs in our Prayer- 
book in the preface to ‘The form of making, ordaining, 
and consecrating of bishops, priests, and deacons,’ when 
it says ‘that from the apostles’ time there have been 
three orders§ of ministers in Christ’s Church.’ The form 
itself which follows convicts this preface of its error, for whilst 
it gives the form and manner of ordering priests, it ambigu- 
ously spéaks of consecrating or ordaining bishops and arch- 


* ¢Gratiani Decretum,’ p. 1,d. xev. 5. 

+ In Cone. Benevent. ann. 1091, can. i. 

t Perrone says the opinion that bishops are superior to presbyters, jure divino, 
‘ Est non de fide, cum Tridentunam id noluerit expresse definire.’ 

§ In holding three orders of ministers, bishops, priests, and deacons, the 
Church of England has indeed a precedent and authority in the ancient 
Waldensian Church, which likewise believed in three orders. Hahn’s 
‘Geschichte der Waldenser,’ pp. 285 and 370. 
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bishops. There is no ‘ordering’ of a bishop or archbishop, 
no placing him in an ordo apart from the priesthood; and 
the phrase ‘order of bishops’ never oecurs in the form like 
the phrases ‘ order of deacons’ and ‘ order of priests.’ Now 
how comes it that whilst the Roman Catholic Church has six 
separate orders leading up to the priesthood, it has none 
beyond? The office of a bishop, as of an archbishop or 
patriarch, is a degree or rank of the priesthood, not a different 
and higher ‘ order’ than the priest’s. 

Further, up till the beginning of the thirteenth century 
there were many religious actions and objects which 
were called sacraments; so up till that time the con- 
secration of a bishop was likewise styled a sacrament. 
But after Peter Lombard had reduced and fixed the 
number of sacraments to seven, the episcopal consecration 
was no longer regarded as a sacrament. The ordination of a 
priest is deemed in the Roman Church* to be trply a sacra- 
ment. The ordination to the inferior orders may be a 
sacrament, but the consecration of a bishop certainly is not. 
What is the reason? Because the episcopate, according to 
the primitive faith, which in this, as in other instances, is 
preserved, though strangely disfigured in the Roman Church, 
is only a form of the presbyterate or priesthood. The potestas 
ordinis is given in full to every priest, with its supposed 
ineffable powers over the true body and the mystical body of 
Christ. The potestas jurisdictionis, which is likewise given 
to the bishop, and is regarded by most Roman theologians to 
be imparted to him by the pope as one of his suffragans, 
relates only to the external administration of the Church. 
The bishop, by reason of his jurisdiction over a diocese, 
determines where and how that supreme priestly power with 


- which his priests and himself are invested may be administered. 


But so far as that highest order of the Church is concerned, 
he has no more of its transcendent powers than another 


* The Council of Trent and the Roman Catechism both affirm that there are 
seven orders, and teach definitely that the ordination of a priest is a sacrament, 
and imparts a specific character. They leave it, however, undecided whether the 
ordination to the inferior orders is also a sacrament. Conc. Trid. sess. 23 
canon 4. Roman Catechism, p.ii. ¢. 7, 28, Cf. Bellarmin sacram. ord c. 5, seq. 
who says, ‘ Convenit inter omnes Catholicos, ordinem presbyterorum esse vere 
ac proprie sacramentum, de aliis non omnino convenit,’ etc. 
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priest. The Roman Catholic Church may even be said to 
have destroyed the episcopate of the third and immediately 
following centuries, and in reinstating the office of presbyter, 
or priest, to have reverted to the polity of the primitive 
Church, with however the sad difference—that the presbyter 
whom it exalts had now become a priest. At any rate, in its 
whole constitution we see the express confirmation of Jerome 
and Hilarius Diaconus, when they maintain in the fourth 
century the original equality of bishops and presbyters. 
‘Idem est ergo presbyter qui episcopus.’ The language 
of Hilary in one passage exactly describes the Roman polity 
of to-day. ‘Episcopi et presbyteri una ordinatio est. Uterque 
‘enim sacerdos est. Sed episcopus primus est, ut omnis 
episcopus presbyter sit, non tamen omnis presbyter episcopus: 
hic enim episcopus est, qui presbyterus primus est.’* 

The evidence is conclusive that bishops and presbyters 
were identical in origin. Nevertheless, the rise of a distine- 
tive episcopate, which towered in dominant ascendency over 
the presbyterate and the people, is a fact of immense import- 
ance in the early history of the Church, and furnishes the 
key of the problem we propose to solve, viz., the origin of a 
priesthood in the Christian Church. The bishop, as we see him 
in the third century, summed up in himself the authority of the 
local Church he governed, was its official and public representa- 
tive, the symbol of its unity, the witness and guardian of its 
faith, and claimed to be the organ for conveying to the members 
of the Church and to the world whatever spiritual grace the 
Church in its corporate capacity was commissioned or able to 
impart. When and how was such a paramount dignity and 
oftice established in the Church ? 

We may assume here that Rothe’s view is not only a mere 
hypothesis, but that it is false, being contradicted by all avail- 
able evidence. His theory is that the surviving apostles as- 
sembled in Jerusalem, a.p.70, to elect a successor to James; and 
that they then established the episcopal office, as distinct from 
the presbyterial, in order not only to give unity and strength to 
the local Church, but to constitute a bond of unity among all 
Churches.t The fact that, apart from the letters of Ignatius, 

*Com. on 1 Tim. iii. 10, 11. 

+The best description of Rothe’s view is to be found in ‘Cyprian’s Lehre 


von der Kirche,’ by J. E. Huther, pp. 97 and 104. Cf. also Baur’s ‘ Ursprung der 
Episcopats,’ and Ritschl’s ‘Entstehung der Altkatholischen Kirche.’ 
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the title extoxoros, as distinguished from first 


‘appears in the letter from the Church of Smyrna upon Poly- 


carp’s martyrdom, and in Irenus, is sufiicient confutation 
of this view. That Polycarp himself, in his Epistle to the 
Philippians, makes mention only of presbyters and deacons, 
and seems to style himself only as the principal presbyter of 
the Church at Smyrna; and that Irenzus still uses the words 
‘presbyter’ and ‘bishop’ interchangeably, further prove that 
even at their time the episcopate proper was only beginning to 
assert itself. We cannot here discuss the rerata questio of the 
Ignatian Epistles. But on any theory we see in them, just what 
we see in the letter of the Church of Smyrna and in Ireneus—the 
bishop standing above, though closcly associated with, the pres- 
byters of the Church, and receiving with them the trustful and 
united obedience of the Church over which he presides. In 
view of this fact, and of the universal adoption of episcopacy 
towards the close of the second century,“—as well as of the 
ancient tradition, that the Apostle John appointed bishops in 
many Churches of Asia Minor, we find no difficulty in ac- 
cepting the statement of Clement Alexandrinus,t which he 
says is not a legend, but an historical fact (03 
Aoyov), concerning the Apostle John, ‘that after he returned 
‘from Patmos to Ephesus he used to go preaching into the 
‘neighbouring countries; everywhere appointing bishops, 
‘ everywhere reconciling Churches, everywhere ordaining some 
‘one man who was blessed of the Spirit of God.’ That the 
apostle should have called some one man, whom he knew to be 
especially gifted by the Spirit, to preside over the elders or 
bishops, and thus, with them, over the Church; and that he 
specially entrusted the care of that Church to him, in the 
midst of both internal and external perils, is surely not an un- 

*But not till the close. Hippolytus (Routh’s ‘Seriptorum Ecclesiasticorum 
Opuscnla’) informs us expressly that, in his Church, a.p. 199 (Bunsen gives 
A.D, 200 as the probable date, ‘ Hippolytus aud his Age,’ p. 119), the discipline of 
the Church was administered by the presbyters. ‘The blessed presbyters,’ he 
says, ‘examined Noetus before the Church.” When he proved contumacions, 
‘they again summoned him and administered a rebuke,’ and finally, when he 
withstood them, ‘they again rebuked him and east him out of the Church.’ 
And Eutychius, Patriarch of Alexandria, informs us that there was ‘no bishop 
oH — of Egypt, except in Alexandria,’ before Demetrius, i,e., before 

t ‘Quis Dives Salvus,’ cap. 42, 
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likely proceeding. And the apostolic sanction given to this 
presidency of the presbyters would necessarily give eminence 
and authority to whoever held that position, not only in 
Churches which the Apostle visited, but elsewhere. At first 
it is probable that the eldest presbyter * was the president 
of the presbyters. Hilary positively testifies that was the 
case. ‘ At first,’ he says, ‘presbyters were called bishops, so 
‘that when the one (who was called bishop) passed away, the 
‘next in order took his place.’ Dr. Killen, in his learned and 
suggestive work on ‘The Ancient Church,’ has accumulated 
‘valuable collateral evidence in support of this statement (pp. 
507-521). The second half of the second century was a time 
when a tumult of heresies raged around and within the 
Churches. And Jerome tells us ‘that anciently bishops and 
‘ presbyters were the same, but by degrees, that the plants of 
‘dissension might be rooted up (in another place he says, 
‘schismaticorum semina tolleretuy’), ‘ all care was transferred 
‘to one.’ Hilary tells in what way this change was made. 
By reason of the increasing labours of the president of the 
Church—its bishop,t and the arduous conflict that had to be 
maintained against the violence of heresiarchs, it was not ex- 
pedient that the oldest presbyter should become the president 
of the Church. Accordingly Hilary says, ‘Because the 
‘presbyters who were next in succession began to be found 
‘unworthy of the presidency, the method was changed, so that 
‘merit and not order of succession should make the bishop.’ 
‘Comm. ad Ephes. IV.] 

Along with this change in the method of succession to the 
president’s office, as the circumstances required, and as these 
witnesses, who are corroborated by other abundani evidence, 
testify, greatly enlarged authority and executive power were 
lodged in the bishop of the Church, who was now its recognised 
head and chief ruler. This alteration, which led to such 
momentous consequences in the future history of the Church, 
was probably first made in Rome, during the presidency of 


* See Bingham, i. 198; vi. 377-379; and Killen‘s ‘ Ancient Church,’ pp. 597, 
515, and 616 sqq. 

tIn the Pastor of Hermas’ we read of the elders who preside over a Chureh, 
lib. i. vision 2, ec. 4; and also, lib. iii. simil. 9, ¢. 27, of ‘Episcopi proesides 
ecclesiarum’ as though the word needed explanation, being used in a new sense 
to designate the one officer who held this distinguished place. 
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Hyginus.* It was in Rome and at that time that the first 
outburst boiled suddenly up of those torrents of speculation and 
fanatical heresy which deluged the Church in the second 
century. Valentine, Cerdo, Marcion, and Marcus appeared in 
the capital of the world in the first half of that century.t 
And if the executive authority of the Church was strength- 
ened by the appointment of one bishop, who should assume 
to a large extent the place of the presbyteriate, in order to 
quench the outbreak of virulent and decisive heresies, as 
Jerome informs us, who was intimately conversant with the 
affairs of the Church at Rome, then the changes he describes 
must have been made in Rome at this time. Dr. Killen 
arranges a number of striking corroborative details, which 
lend probability to this belief. But, as he says, ‘the most 
‘pointed and certainly the most remarkable testimony to the 
‘ fact that a change took place in the constitution of the Roman 
‘Church, is furnished from a quarter where such a voucher 
‘might have been least of all anticipated. We allude to the 
‘ Pontifical Book.’ This book is ascribed to Damasus, the well- 
known friend of Jerome and bishop of Rome in the fourth cen- 
tury. Much of it is however of later origin, and is notoriously 
apocryphal. Nevertheless it is a document which throws 
great light on the early Church. Well, according to its testi- 
mony Hyginus ‘arranged the clergy and distributed the grada- 
‘tions.’{ Hyginus is accordingly aftirmed to have definitely 
settled the order of the clergy, and thus established their rela- 
tions in subordination to the bishop of theChurch.§ It accorded 

* According to Pearson’s Chronology, he was bishop of Rome a.p. 122-126. 

+ Cyprian speaks of ‘the more grievous pestilences of heresy breaking forth 
when Marcion the Pontian emerged from Pontus, whose Master Cerdo came to 
Rome during the episcopate of Hyginu:.’ Epist. 74. 

t Baronius, in reference to this passage says, ‘Aliqua antique forme ab Hygino 
fuisse addita vel cadem illustrata, aquum est estimare.’ 

§ Dr. Killen justly says, at the conclusion of a long historical argument, 
showing that a prelatical episcopacy in distinction to a presbyterial originated 
in Rome :—‘ The facts already adduced prove that this obscure announcement 
rests upon a sound historical foundation, and that it vaguely indicates the 
alterations now introduced into the ecclesiastical constitution. If Hilary and 
Jerome be employed as its interpreters, the truth may be easily eliminated. At 
a synod held in Rome, Hyginus brought under the notice of the meeting the 
confusion and scandal created by the movements of the errorists ; and with a 
view to correct these disorders, the council agreed to invest the moderator of 
each presbytery (i.c., in each locat Church) with increased authority ; to give him 
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with the genius of the Roman people, and was conformable 
to their political institutions, thus to find in concentrated 
authority, wielding the power of a dictator or emperor, an 
expedient for defending the Church against external assaults, 
and for improving the stability of its external government. 
The immense authority of Rome, the imperial city, whose 
Church was early recognised as an ‘ ecclesia principalis,’ con- 
duced to enforce the precedent which it set on other provincial 
Churches, especially when the evils which its policy was 
planned to avert were scourging the whole of Christendom 
with epidemic fury.* 

If we combine with this example of Rome, which had pre- 
dominant influence in the West, the traditional belief pre- 
vailing throughout the East that the Apostle John had himself 
sanctioned in many Churches the appointment of one among 
the presbyters to be the president of the Church, we have 
explained, so far as our present knowledge allows, the origin 
of the episcopate and its universal establishment throughout 
Christendom at the beginning of the third century. At any 
rate, the fact stands clear and ominous, that at that time 
there is an officer—a bishop—at the head of every local 
a discretionary power as the general superintendent of the Church, and to 
require the other elders, as well as the deacons, to act under his advice and 
direction, A new functionary was thus established, and under the old name 
of bishop or overseer, a third order was virtually added to the ecclesiastical 
brotherhood.’ P. 553. 

*A complete and easy explanation is thus given of a passage in Cyprian, 
which has been the battlefield of churchmen of opposite schools, all of whom 
have missed, as it seems to us, its real historical meaning. Rome has used the 
Pp ge with trenchant effect, and the argument of Rome has not been success- 
fully combated by Anglicans, Oriental Churchmen, or Old Catholics, because 
they have missed the point of Cyprian’s reasoning in the epistle from which it 
is quoted, and the precise significance of the words he uses. The passage occurs 
in his 58th Epistle, c. 14 (p. 683, of Hartel’s edition, recently published in 
Vienna, which is alone trustworthy). There he calls the Roman Church 
‘ecclesia principalis unde unitas sacerdotalis exorta est.’ Now we challenge 
every student of Cyprian to contradict these three points: (1) That the word 
sacerdotalis means with him episcopalis—sacerdotium meaning with him always 
and alone, the episcopi locus. (2) That the ‘ unitas’ on which in his writings 
he chiefly insists, is the unity of the local church gathered round and centering 
in its one legitimate bishop. (3) That this is the special force, the only object, 
of his argument in this part of this epistle. Now this being the case, we under- 
stand Cyprian in this passage expressly to affirm that it was in Rome that this 
episcopal unity of the Church originated, and from Rome it was extended to 
other churches. 

NO. CXXIX. 8 
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Church, who wields supreme, but not absolute authority in the 
Church ; who is the chief teacher and witness of its faith, who 
represents it abroad, who administers its discipline, and who 
dispenses its sacraments. The exaltation of this officer gave 
rise to the priesthood. The bishop is the first priest. 


Il. 


In further prosecuting our inquiry we have to establish in 
this section three propositions: (1) That in the early Church 
the bishop of a Church derived his authority from the Church, 
and acts in his official capacity by virtue of that authority 
and in the name of the Church. (2) That all the sacraments 
were then, and have always been, regarded as the sacraments 
of the Church. (3) That the bishop of every Church was the 
dispenser of its sacraments. 

I. Dr. Newman directly challenges, so far as the Roman 
Church is concerned, the argument by which Dr. Mellor, follow- 
ing Chillingworth, Macaulay, and others, arraigns and exposes 
to ridicule the alleged orders and lineage of the Roman and 
Anglican priesthoods. The passage is significant and important 
in many ways. For one thing, it shows again how often the 
Roman Church, though in monstrous contorted form, has 
preserved the primitive truth. We adduce it as evidence that 
the Church of Christ legitimates the several orders of its 
ministry, giving them validity and authority; and that these 
orders, pretending to derive validity from any other source, do 


‘not create or authenticate the Church of Christ. Dr. Newman 


says, note on Essay ix. vol. ii. p. 87 :— 


‘The difference of position between Catholics and Anglicans may be ex- 
pressed in the following antithesis. Catholics believe their orders are valid 
because they are members of the true Church ; and Anglicans believe they 
belong to the true Church because their orders are valid. And this is why 
Macaulay’s objection tells against Anglicans and does not tell against Catho- 
lics. . . .Thus the apostolical succession is to Anglican divines a sine qua 
non, not necessitate precepti, sed necessitate medii. Their succession is in- 
dispensable to their position as being the point from which they start, and 
therefore it must be unimpeachable, or else they do not belong to the 
Church ; and to prove it unimpeachable by introducing the special pro- 
vidence of God over His Church, would be like proving the authority of 
Scripture by those miracles of which Scripture alone is the record. It 
roust be unimpeachable before and without taking that special providence 
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into account, and this, I have said above, cannot be. We, on our side, 
are not in such a dilemma as this. Our starting-point is not the fact of a 
faithful transmission of orders, but the standing fact of the Church. It is 
the Church herself that vouches for her orders, whilst she authenticates 
herself to be the Church, not by her Orders, but by her Notes. She is not 
based upon her orders; she is not the subject of her instruments; they 
are not necessary for her idea. We could even afford, for argument’s 
sake, to concede to Lord Macaulay the uncertainty of our succession. If 
Providence had so willed, she might have had her ministers without any 
lineal descent from the apostles at all..... A transmission of minis- 
terial power ever has been and ever will be; and He who has so ordained 
will carry out His ordinance, preserve it from infraction, or make good any 
damage to it, because it is His ordinance; but still, that ordinance is not 
simply of the essence of the Church; itis not more than an inseparable 
accident and a necessary instrument. Nor is the apostolic descent of her 
priests the direct warrant of their power in the eyes of the faithful; thets 
warrant is her immediate, present, living authority; it is the word 0s 
the Church which marks them out as the ministers of God: not any 
historical or antiquarian research, or genealogical table; and while she is 
most cautious and jealous that they should be ordained aright, yet it is 
sufficient in proof of their ordination that they belong to her.’ 


We need not take up the defence of the Anglicans against 
their former champion; though they might well reply to 
him—if you guarantee, as you say you can, the special pro- 
vidence that alone, in apparently a miraculous way, can secure 
an unimpeachable succession, during the sixteen centuries 
that preceded the Reformation, we are quite willing to take 
the responsibility and risk of the three historical centuries 
that follow: or they might ask why the Notes of the English 
Church should not authenticate her, and enable her to vouch 
for her Orders, as well as the Notes of the Church of Rome or 
of Churches in communion with her. It is moreover a most 
extraordinary conception of a special providence that it 
should make a thing to be what it is not!—make a succes- 
sion unimpeachable, if and when, e conecssu, it is not. But 
against Catholic and Anglican alike, we drive home the argu- 
ment of Chillingworth, and demonstrate that, according to the 
premises accepted by both, their vaunted succession is a 
splintered rod, broken into countless bits—a rivetless and 
rotten structure, leaking wide at every seam. ‘There was no- 
thing happily for it to convey to later ages. If there was, it 
has been pitifully, but most surely, lost. On one point indeed, 


Dr. Mellor and Henry Rogers, whom he quotes, have mistaken 
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the formal conditions that give validity to the sacrament of 
ordination. They think that heretical ordination is invalid, 
and so fix the Anglican clergy in an uncomfortable dilemma 
of either being no priests, because their orders are received 
from heretical Rome, or being schismatics because they have 
separated from orthodox Rome. Heresy might well be thought 
likely to quench the communicable fire of the Divine spirit of 
truth. But no; neither heresy, nor atheistic unbelief, nor 
profligate immorality, taint with faintest slur or suspicion the 
validity of ordination as a sacrament, conferring, in scholastic 
phrase, ‘an indelible character’ and the ‘potestas ordinis.’ 
The great schoolmen and modern Catholic theology,* so far 
as we know, are most positive on this point. The Catholic 
doctrine with respect to ordination and all sacraments, except 
penance, is sententiously phrased by Aquinas: ‘ Heretici 
‘ precisi vera sacramenta conferunt.’ The succeeding clause of 
Aquinas’s sentence is disputed by many of the later schoolmen 
and modern divines, ‘ sed cum eis gratiam non dant.’ Grace, 
however, is not needed to make a priest. Bellarmine expounds 
this doctrine so to make all Reformed and Nonconformist ordi- 
nations perfectly valid. ‘Non est opus,’ he says; ‘intendere quod 
‘facit ecclesia Romana, sed quod facit vera ecclesia, queecunque 
‘illa sit, vel quod Christus instituit, vel quod faciunt Christi- 
‘ani. Qui intendit facere quod facit ecclesia Genevensis, in- 
‘tendit facere quod facit ecclesia universalis—quia putat illam 
‘esse membrum ecclesie vere universalis. Non tollit eficaciam 
‘ sacramenti error ministri circa ecclesiam sed defectus inten- 
‘tionis.’ ‘De Sacram,’ i, 27. 

But if this single weapon fails in Dr. Mellor’s hands to slay 
the chimera of apostolical succession, his other weapons are 
deadly. And there are more to hand, taken too from the Roman 
armoury. Baptism, in Catholic faith and law, is the janua et 
JSundamentum sacramentorum. Without it no following sacra- 
ment—that of Orders included—is valid. What baptismal 

* Dr. Newman indeed says, ‘ As to orders conferred by heretics, there is, I 
grant, a strong case for their validity, but there is also a strong case against 
it (vid. Bingham, Antiq., iv. 7), so that at most heretical ordination is not cer- 
tainly but only probably valid.’ ‘ Essays,’ vol. ii. p. 81. But Newman is no 
authority on Roman canon law, and it is almost amusing to see that the only 


reference he makes is to the good Anglican scholar whom he studied in his 
own heretica] days. 
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registry can vouch for the baptism of the million priests that 
have been, are, and will be? A drunken bishop cannot ordain, 
because he is incapable of either actual or virtual ‘ intention,’ 
without which no sacrament can be administered.* Has no 
bibulous bishop been heard of, whose maundering speech 
bewrayed him in the ordination service ?+ 

Several popes have anathematised their predecessors or 
their rivals, and have quashed all their pontifical acts as 
invalid. General councils have deposed popes, as having 
usurped their office unlawfully, and as having no just warrant 
or authority for the exercise of papal functions. How many or- 
dinations of bishops, and, through them, of priests, have been 
thus hopelessly condemned? Or take the two hindrances to 
valid ordinances which have been most universally and ab- 
solutely insisted on,—one affecting the receiver and the other 
the administrator of the Sacrament—and what chaotic wreck- 
age is made of the alleged Sacramental succession. Special 
providence might, we grant to Dr. Newman, have averted these 
obnoxious evils which have arrested at numberless points the 
transmission of a fancied ministerial power. But we know it 
has not. The channel of that stream gapes with fathomless 
chasms all down its tortuous bed. 

First, Simony is the only moral disqualification which 
renders the ordination of no effect, on the part of a can- 

* See‘Roman Catechism,’ part ii. chap. 1, qu. 19. Biel says: ‘ In sacra- 
mentis dirigit fides ecclesiw intentionem, eo quod intentio requisita est inten- 
dere facere id quod ecclesia credit seu intendit,’ dist. i. qu. 1. What is called 
‘ habitualis intentio,’ of which a drunken man is said by canonists to be capable, 
is held by them to be insufiicient. 

t It is to be remembered that previous to the-Reformation the old canonical 
rule, that three bishops should take part in the consecration of a bishop, was 
frequently ignored. The rule in the Roman Catholic Church is that a bishop 
be delegated with authority by the pope to perform this rite, and that he be as- 
sisted by two other bishops. But it has been laid down authoritatively by 
Benedict XIV., that this assistance is not necessary to the validity of the act 
of consecration. Benedict XIV. ‘De Syn. Dioc.’ lib. xiii. chap. 13.. And the 
Pope Leo XII. has actually issued a general decree for the kingdom of Hanover 
that one bishop can be consecrated by another (facultatem expresse ad id ab 
Apostolicaé sede habente) with the assistance of two priests. Vide Bull Impensa 
Rom. Pont. vii. 26th March, 1824. Bishop Hefele has been consecrated in this 
matter by one bishop assisted by two priests. The safeguard against such 
awkward contingencies as one drunken or an unbaptised bishop having the sole 
charge of an episcopal ordinatien and invalidating it did not, therefore, always, 
or even generally, exist. In the English Episcopal Church it does exist, 
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didate for orders. The decree of Urban II. in the Placen- 
tine Council was adopted in the Text Book of Roman Canon 
Law, ‘ Whoever has consciously permitted himself to be con- 
‘secrated, or rather execrated (consecrari imo execrari), by 
‘simoniacal bishops, we pronounce their consecration to be 
‘ wholly worthless and vain (omnino irritam) (Gratian, p. ii. 
clause i. qu. i. cap. 108).* Now what fact blackens more 
damningly the long history of the Papal Church, than the 
profligate venality with which the higher offices of its 
ministry were sought and bestowed? Against this notorious 
scandal continual protests were made, and the Church 
adopted the strongest remedy at her disposal, in pronouncing 
all simoniacal ordinations invalid. The Church was right- 
eously wise in laying her ban upon them. But in so doing, 
she demolished the theory and surrendered the claims of 
apostolical succession. Every act of simony breaks the mys- 
tic line. And, once broken, the thrums cannot be retwisted. 

Second, No minister of the Church administers one of her 
sacraments, unless in the act he has the intention of ‘ doing 
‘that which the Church does, or which the Church intends’ (in- 
tentio id faciendi quod facit ecclesia, aut quod intendit ecclesia). 
This formula has been formally sanctioned by the Council of 
Florence. And this doctrine has been universally accepted by 
Catholic divines. We know the abatements and diminuendoes 
by which this requirement has been lessened to its faintest 
shade of meaning. Yet it hasa meaning, and it abides as the 
condition of true ordination. Now here is a distinct mental 
act that must take place in the mind of the officiating bishop 
in every ordination. No one can witness that act to vouch for 
its performarice. Who will vouch that it has always been 
performed? Has it never through inadvertence been for- 
gotten? Never, through malice, by blasphemous frivolity, or 


* We quote a most striking passage from Gregory VII., 1078, because it not only 
emphasises this law of the Church, but another, which preserves the memory of 
the early rights of the clergy and of the people, long since abolished. ‘ Ordina- 
tiones, qu# interveniente pretio vel precibus vel obsequio alieni persone ea 
intentione impenso, vef que non communi consensu cleri et populi secundum 
canonicas sanctiones fuint, et ab eis, ad quos consecratio pertinet, non com- 
probantur, falsas esse adjudicamus. Quoniam qui taliter ordinantur, non per 
ostium id est Christum intrant, sed ut ipsa veritas testatur, fures sunt et 
latrones.’ See Gratian, in loc, cit. ¢. 107, 
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contumacious opposition to the Church, been purposely 
avoided, or substituted by a quite contrary intention? Let 
those who are versed in medieval Church lore give the answer. 
Jews in Spain, in order to escape torture and death, became 
professedly Christians, and were even made bishops. With 
what inward ‘intention’ did they, in their grim scorn and 
execration of the faith and Church whose mask they wore, 
ordain bishops and priests, either hypocrites like themselves, 
or inquisitors, pledged to exterminate their race. Judeus 
eredat. 

Dr. Newman, however, has laid another foundation for the 
orders of the Roman Catholic clergy which he thinks more secure 
than their apostolical succession. ‘The apostolic descent of 
‘the priests of the Church is not the direct warrant of their 
‘power in the eyes of the faithful; their warrant is her im- 
‘mediate, present, living authority; it is the word of the 
‘Church which marks them out as the ministers of God.’ 
Now here he affirms what ought to be, what in the early 
Church used to be. He echoes here the oldest and grandest 
traditions of the faith of the Church of Christ. The ministers 
of every Church were its ministers, receiving formally and 
directly their authority from it, having no commission or 
power from any other source, and having no truth to witness 
or grace to bestow but what was the inheritance and posses- 
sion of the Church that appointed them as its ministers, and 
which accordingly they taught and administered in its name. 
But where is now the Church? By what solemn act does its 
‘immediate present living authority give warrant’ to any 
bishop or priest that serves at Roman Catholic altars? Dr. 
Newman and all Catholic writers delight to speak of ‘The 
‘Church’ in this illusory fashion, which imposes on the 
imagination of their readers, as upon their own. But it exists 
nowhere save in their deceptive speech. Take any definition 
of the Church ever proposed by Catholic or Protestant, ‘ com- 
‘munio sanctorum,’ ‘ congregatio fidelium,’ or ‘ cwtus fidelium :’ 
and we ask when during long centuries has the Church by 
word or motion given sign of its existence? When was it 
convened, or in any other way recognised and addressed as a 
living community? When has its authority been either 
solicited or given to appoint any minister, institute any office, 
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or ratify any act in the Papal or Anglican communion? No! 
the hierarchy of the priesthood stands isolated and apart from 
the ‘body of the faithful’ that constitutes the Church—by an 
impassable gulf. The Catholic priesthood for many centuries 
has been a co-optative, self-engendered, and self-sustaining 
collegium ; whose mysterious and awful powers are rigidly en- 
closed within its own membership; whose authority professes 
a to be derived directly from the Lord Christ, and therefore to 
a demand the complete submission of all baptised Christians ; 
: and which owns no acknowledgment (save by way of a rheto- 
rical and misleading gloss), and accredits no tittle of its war- 
rant or power, to any other body upon earth—much less to that 
indiscriminate crowd to whom it measures out in sacramental 
portions its supposititious grace. The Church of Christ, so 
far as Rome is concerned, is defunct—has been buried for 
centuries. And the most that can be said of its priesthood 
is, that itis a gravestone to tell where the dead Church lies, on 
which are carved some defaced memorials of the Church’s 
former spiritual glory and ministry on earth. 

Notwithstanding, Dr. Newman’s testimony is valuable in 
support of our first proposition. His language dates from an 
age when it was true, and, like far-off drifts at sea, carries 
the wrecked forms of what was once living in the distant 
region whence it has floated. The Church did appoint and 
give her warrant to her own ministers. In the third century, 
when the bishop held the supreme office in each Church, he 
was chosen by the people, or, in Cyprian’s phrase, by the 
‘ ecclesia, i.c., plebs in ecclesia constituta,’ and the judgment 
(suffragium) of the people was, using again the language of 
this high-minded bishop, the authoritative sentence of God,* 
giving him divine right to his office. We need not amplify 
evidence on this point. It is admirably set forth in Bunsen’s 
‘Hippolytus and his Age.’ But we quote the explicit 
language of Cyprian, whose name has a charm with so-called 
Catholic divines, who says ‘that the people, in obedience to the 
Lord’s commandments, and in the fear of God, must separate 
itself from a wicked president (i.e., bishop), nor partake in the 
sacrifices of a sacrilegious priest, for the people themselves 
have pre-eminently the power of electing worthy priests, or of 
* Dei judicium, Ep. 6,8; divinum judicium, Ep. 59, 
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rejecting the unworthy. (‘Quando plebs ipsa maxime habeat 
‘potestatem vel eligendi dignos sacerdotes vel indignos 
‘ recusandi.’)* 

This epistle describes also the procedure of an ordination, 
which he urges the Churches who had righteously deposed their 
bishops to adopt in the new election, a method of procedure 
which he says is the custom in Carthage and in neatly all the 
provinces. Here he insists with repeated emphasis that the 
election of the bishop is not only to be conducted publicly, in 
the presence of the Church, and with public testimony to his 
fitness for the office, but that it is to be made by the people, 
‘ deligatur plebe presente, et sit ordinatio justa et legitima que 
‘omnium suffragio et judicio examinata.’ However great, 
therefore, the authority which the bishop claimed and 
exercised, it was authority which was conferred upon him by 
the people, and which, if required, could be revoked by them. 
According to the description of episcopal ordinations given in 
this epistle, the neighbouring bishops of the same provincet 
were to meet the Church, when this solemn act of the Church 
was being performed, in order to witness and attest the just 
order of its procedure, and to receive testimony as to worthi- 
ness of the bishop who was elected ; and these bishops after- 
wards laid their hands on the new bishop, and offered prayer, 
consecrating him to his office. Now this last proceeding has 
given rise to stupendous misconception and error. This 
imposition of hands is supposed to have been the ‘ ordaining’ 
act, and to have been the essential part of the ceremony, a 
supposition which is repugnant to the whole tenour of this 
epistle and of Cyprian’s doctrine. The bishop drew his 
authority from his own Church, which invested him with the 
office, and from God, who spoke through it; not assuredly 

*Cyp. ep. p. 6. (Hartel’s edition, pp. 637, 678.) 

+ We must recollect that this primitive bishop was often, generally we may 
say, the president of very small Churches, and Churches near one another. Thus 
Cenchrea, the port of Corinth, had its bishop as well as Corinth. (Ap. Constit. 
vii. 46.) The bishop of Portus and the bishop of Ostia were only two miles 
apart. Bingham, 111-129. ‘If,’ says an old canon, ‘there should be a place 
having a few faithful men in it, to the extent of twelve, who shall be able to 
make a dedication to pious uses for a bishop, let them write to the Churches 
round about the place, that three chosen men may come to examine with 
diligence him who has been thought worthy of this degree.’ See Bunsen’s 
‘ Hippolytus,’ iii. 36. 
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from the ministers of other Churches, whose equal he was. 
It was only over him who had been already made bishop that 
hands were laid and prayer was offered,* to ratify the act of 
the Church, to symbolise publicly its communion with neigh- 
bouring Churches, and to implore the Divine blessing on one 
who had assumed such sacred responsibility. 

Further, this imposition of hands by neighbouring bishops 
is supposed to have communicated apostolic powers, and to 
have made the new bishop a successor of the apostles. t 
From this rite has arisen, in later times, the fiction of 
apostolical succession. Now, unquestionably,- bishops of the 
third century styled themselves successors of the apostles, 
and this assumption enhanced their importance and influence 
in the Church. But this succession was conceived to be 
linear, not collateral. It did not flow in zigzag transverse 
lines to one bishop from other bishops in his vicinity. It 
meant the succession—in one see, or the episcopal office of one 
Church—from the time of the apostles downwards. Each 
succeeding bishop vicarid ordinatione, i.¢c., by an ordination 
which filled legitimately an office that had been vacated, 
occupied that place of presidency in the Church which had 
been fixed, unshaken, since the time of the apostles, or 
since it had been first instituted by them. The line of 
torch-bearers was unbroken, and the torch they bore was 
that which had been kindled by apostolic hands. Two 
causes contributed to the emphasis laid on this direct suc- 
cession. The rents of many schisms, and the cry of many 
false prophets, made it important that in every locality 


* As an old canon phrases it, he who is worthy out of the bishops putteth his 
hand upon him whom they have made bishop, praying over him, 

t Further, it is strange that Anglican writers should consider that by the im- 
position of hands this sacramental grace of ordination is conveyed, as the 
writer of Tract No. I., whom Dr. Mellor quotes, says, ‘I know that the grace of 
ordination is contained in the laying on of hands, not in any form of words, yet 
in our case,’ &c. Now, in fact, the laying on of hands docs not belong to the 
essence of the sacrament. It, or in scholastic speech, the ‘ form’ of the sacra- 
ment consists, according to Albertus, either in offering to the candidate for 
ordination the cup and the paten (the doctrine of the Roman Catholic Church 
to-day, as it was the general opinion in the medieval Church), or in the words 
used by the bishops in the ceremony. See further the Roman Catechism. 
The Anglican theory is entirely without foundation, and has no authority in any 
Father , Council, or Schoolman. 
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Christians who maintained the apostolica traditio should 
combine together in compact unity, and should signalise their 
continuance in the apostolic Church, which was proved and 
known to have preserved the faith and the commandments 
of the apostles by this public fact, viz., the orderly succession 
from apostolic time of its ministers, especially of its presid- 
ing minister who was its prominent public representative. 
This apostolic succession was at first claimed only by those 
Churches that had been immediately founded by the Apostles 
themselves, which were styled principales ecclesie, as having 
been the origin of all other Churches :* but afterwards, from 
the reason we have given, all other bishops justly asserted 
the same title. Again, the apostles were the first preachers 
and authoritative witnesses of gospel truth. That truth they 
had entrusted to the custody of the Churches whose teachers 
they had especially instructed. The bishop was the chief 
teacher of each Church. He bore public witness to the 
apostolic faith which it preserved. He defended it against 
innumerable heresies. He proclaimed it to the heathen 
world. Successor, accordingly, in this apostolic office, as 
preacher and authoritative witness of the truth, he styled 
himself a successor of the apostles.t 

The second proposition is very important in our investi- 
gation. Fortunately it is not one that will be readily dis- 
puted. ‘Sacramentum’ has always meant ‘signum sacre 
‘rei.’ How it came to be regarded, not only as the sign, but 
as the vehicle and even the cause of a sacred saving power, 
we do not now inquire. But whatever it either symbolised 

* The Church of Rome is called by Ireneus, ‘potentialiter principalis, 
because it, in his opinion, had been founded by the two most distinguished 
apostles, ‘Maxima et antiquissima et omnibus cognita, a gloriosissimis duobus 
apostolis Petro et Paulo fundata et constituta ecclesia.’ Ireneeus iii. ¢. iii. sees. 2. 

+ We cannot enumerate the numerous passages which substantiate this 
statement given in our text, but we give two which at once verify and elucidate 
them. ‘It is manifest,’ says Tertullian, ‘that all doctrine which agrees with 
these apostolic Churches, the wombs and originals of the faith, must be ac- 
counted true, as without doubt containing that which the Churches had 
received from the apostles,’ &c. ‘De Prescript,’ 21, 36. Irenaxus says, ‘We 
appeal to that tradition which has been received from the apostles, and which 
is preserved in the Churches through the succession of the presbyters.’ He 
elsewhere speaks of successions of bishops. Cf. also Irenzus, ‘ Cont. Heresies, 


iv.c. 26, sec. 24; Firmilian of Cesarea, ep. 75; Cyprian’s works, p. 821, Hartel’s 
ed. ; ; also Cyprian, pp. 213, 459, 602, Hartel's ed. 
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or conferred, a sacrament has always, even in Catholic 
theology, been regarded as solely a rite or act of the Church. 
The doctrine of the Church in the third century, is well put 
by Firmilian. ‘Omnis potestas et gratia in ecclesia constituta 
‘sit; ubi president majores natu, qui et baptisandi et 
‘manum imponendi (i.e., confirmation. In this act, not in 
‘ordination, the imposition of hands was essential), et ordin- 
‘andi possident potestatem.’ And the doctrine of the scho- 
lastic age is tersely phrased by Bonaventura, ‘Ipsa sicut 
‘(i.e., the Church, ecclesia) sacramenta a Christo accepit sic 
‘ad fidelium salutem dispensat.’ Augustin reiterates in every 
‘conceivable form of dogmatic expression that the ‘ power of 
‘the keys,’ was given to the Church. And this power in- 
‘cluded, according to him, alike the clavis ordinis and the 
clavis jurisdictionis, which in his day were not separated, 
but which afterwards respectively distinguished the power 
of the priest in absolution, and that highest sacramental 
power which Roman theologians reserve to the Pope 
alone; * and Tostatus, Bishop of Avila, in his great com- 
mentary, thus maintains and amplifies the same doctrine. 
‘For the power of a prelate does not take its origin from 
‘itself, but from the Church, by means of the election it 
‘makes of him. The Church that chose him gives him that 
‘jurisdiction, but as for the Church, it receives it from nobody 
‘after its having once received it from Jesus Christ. The 
‘ Church has the keys originally and virtually, and whenever 
‘she gives them to a prelate, she does not give them to him, 
‘after the manner that she has them, to wit, originally and 
‘virtually, but she gives them to him only as touse.’ (In Num. 
cap. Xv.) 

It is this belief concerning the sacraments that has 


_ fashioned the doctrine and language of all Catholic theology 


with respect to them. The clergyman who administers them 
does so as the persona ecclesie, t+ its representative and 
minister. Because in this office he acts simply as its instru- 
ment, therefore neither his personal faith nor character 


*See passages summarised by Dr. Harrison in his book, ‘Where are the 
Fathers ?’ 

+ Aquinas, in his ‘Summa,’ qu. 64 art. 8, says, ‘ Minister sacramenti agit in 
person& totius ecclesiw, cujus est minister.’ As is well known, the word parson 
is this ‘persona ecclesix.’ 
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are conditions of their efficacy.* It is the faith and the 
grace of the Church which the sacraments are supposed 
both to express and to convey, and, accordingly, although 
the convictions and moral habits of the individual do not 
affect in the least the validity of any sacrament, it is essential 
to this validity that ‘he should have the intention of doing 
‘what the Church does or intends.’t+ And finally there is, 
according to this theology, no salvation out of the Church. 
Why ? Because the Church alone has the sacraments, which, 
according to this theology, dispense salvation. These are 
in a manner common-places of theology. We adduce them 
here because they establish the second proposition. 

Our third proposition is the middle term of an argument. 
It unbares and touches the deep hidden root of priesthood 
which our long investigation has been tracking. The bishop, 
the head of the local Church, its ruler and its chief or only 
teacher, claiming likewise to be a successor of the apostles, 
was the dispenser of all the sacraments of the Church. This 
statement refers to the time at the beginning of the third 
century when episcopacy, as a distinct office in the Church, 
was universally established, and it holds true of the four next 
following centuries, until in the seventh and eighth centuries 
altered circumstances in the Church gradually induced the 
usages which now prevail, and those theories concerning the 
priest and his bishop which corresponded with them. It was 
during the early part of this period that the doctrine of a 
priesthood in the Church definitely formed itself; gaining at 
once universal acceptance and absolute authority as an 
integral and predominant part of the Christian system. 
Throughout this period indeed most striking facts occur, as 
evidence of the primitive faith of the universal priesthood of 
Christians, and of Church practices and privileges, grounded in 

* «Non sunt ibi nisi canales, unde sicut canales non dant pluviam ita nec 
ministri dant gratiam.’ 

+ ‘Sacramenta habent veritatem in fide ecclesiw, non persona.’ Biel, dis. 13 
art. 2. ‘Efficacia sacramentorum est ex tribus, ex constitutione divina, ex 
passione Christi, ex fide ecclesie.’ Aquinas, Sent. lib. iv. dist. i. ‘Illa fides, 
que exigitur ad baptismum est fides ecclesim et non baptisantis,’ Albert Mag. 
dist. 5 art. 3. Most explicitly is this common doctrine set forth by Biel ina 
sentence relating to baptism, but which applies to all sacraments. ‘ Unde sie 


intendendo quod ecclesia intendit, baptisans fit minister ecclesie, etiamsi 
fuerit hwreticus. Facit enim opus ecclesic.’ dist, 6 art, 3 dub. 6. 
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that faith, which eould not be summarily uprooted. Throughout 
this period the presbyter likewise retained a memorial of his 
original rank, as holding essentially the same dignity and 
powers as the bishop, in this circumstance that all the sacra- 
ments of the Church could, in case of necessity, or by commis- 
sion from the bishop, be legitimately performed by a presbyter.* 
So far accordingly as inherent capability and right to dispense 
the sacraments is concerned, the presbyter, though not at first 
styled a priest (sacerdos) like the bishop, was qualified to do 
so. And in course of time when episcopates became diocesan 
instead of parochial, the presbyters were again recalled to ful- 
fil, as in the primitive Church, as part of their proper duty, 
sacramental offices, which the bishop, when he first assumed 
superiority over them, jealously reserved to himself. Now, 
however, the presbyter had become a priest! The offices which 
he now regularly fulfilled had lost their primitive character and 
were wholly sacerdotal, and they were always fulfilled under 
conditions which witnessed their derivation and dependence 
from the bishop. 

Briefly we adduce the evidence of this third proposition, 
so important to our argument, with regard to the three 
chief sacraments. (a) In cases of necessity it was always 
held that one not in orders could baptise if the baptis- 
mal formula was used. There were long discussions whether 
he must be a Catholic, not a heretic; then whether he must 
himself be a baptised Christian or not; and finally, whether the 
person baptising must be a man. At last, however, it was uni- 
versally agreed that “‘in baptizante non requiritur sexus certus, 
nec fides, nec baptismus.” t Any one, accordingly, is qualified 
to baptise. Such baptism, however, is only permissible in 


* This may be disputed with respect to the two sacraments of confirmation 
and ordination, which were early and have since been exclusively reserved to 
the bishops. The first has been reserved to bishops as successors of the 
apostles, because according to Acts viii. 17 the apostles laid their hands on those 
who had been previously baptised by Philip, but the Council of Orange (a.p. 441) 
Canon 1, and Gregory the Great, Lib. iii. ep. 26, expressly allowed the right to 
confirm to presbyters in the absence of a bishop, and popes have often granted 
this power to missionaries, As to ordination, there are also evidences of pres- 
byters ordaining to priests’ and deacons’ orders with the consent of a bishop. 
Vide Council of Ancyra (a.p. 314); cf. Eutychius, quoted by Selden, ii. ¢. 421. 
London, 1726. Origen, iii. p. 75. Bunsen’s ‘ Hippolytus ’ iii. 43. 

+ See Roman Catechism, p. ii. c. 2, qu. 18. 
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cases of necessity. And during the early epoch which we now 
consider the bishop alone was the legitimate minister of bap- 
tism. Even in Ignatius we read, ‘It is not lawful for any one 
‘save the bishop to baptise, or to celebrate the Eucharist.’ 
(Ep. ad Smyrn. ¢ 8.)* And this rule extends at least to the 
eighth century. Atacouncil of that century it was decreed that 
no presbyter must presume in any parish to baptise or celebrate 
Mass without the express order of the bishop of that parish. 
The relics of that ancient prerogative of the bishop exists in 
two practices of to-day—confirmation, which originally was a 
part of the rite of baptism and is still regarded as its comple- 
ment, being reserved to the bishop, and the chrism with 
which the Roman Catholic priest anoints those who have 
been baptised, being of necessity consecrated by the bishop. 
(6) That the Eucharist should be administered by the bishop 
was a vital point in the ancient Church. As there was one 
bishop, there was but one altar in each Church. The Church 
gathered round its bishop and recognised in him the symbol 
of its unity. This supreme ordinance of the Church which 
he administered was the seal and pledge of that unity. Con- 
sequently Ignatius says that the Eucharist was only valid 
when administered by the bishop (éxewn evyapiotia 
even in the seventh century a council decreed that if the 
bishop were present it was not lawful for a presbyter to celebrate 
this ordinance.t A striking and conclusive proof of the fact 
that the bishop long held this awful honour—as it might well 
be deemed, when the elements consecrated by him were sup- 
posed to contain not only a Divine energy, but a Divine pre- 
sence, and that further the Church regarded the consecration 
by its bishop, of the one bread and the one cup of which its 
members partook, as the most solemn attestation of its unity— 
is given in the statement which Palmer makes in his work on 
‘The Church.’ ‘Thomasinus shows that in the fifth century 
‘the presbyters of Rome did not consecrate the Eucharist in 
‘their respective churches, but it was sent to them from the 
‘principal church,’ t.e., the church in which the bishop 
officiated. (c) In like manner the bishops were at first the 


* Cf. Tertullian, ‘De bap.’ c. 17, and Aug. ‘ De baptism,’ lib. iii., cap. 8. 
Conc. Hispal, ii. a.v. 618. 
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sole ministers of the sacrament of penance. This was inevit- 
able from their position as the rulers of their respective 
Churches ; for at first, as Dr. Mellor has said, and as is univer- 
sally admitted, this sacrament consisted in exclusion from the 
Church, and in restorati n toits communion after satisfactory 
proof of true penitence had been given. As the chief execu- 
tive officer of the Church, it was the duty of the bishop to 
act on its behalf in these important acts of_discipline. He 
too claimed, and was held, to be the organ of the Holy Spirit, 
who, dwelling in the Church, was thought to act through him, 
as the head of the Church. Hence he was considered to be 
divinely qualified and authorised to pronounce judgment on 
the moral state of a fallen or penitent member, as well as to 
direct those penances that would most efficaciously restore 
health to his soul, and vindicate the moral law of the Church. 
His absolution released from the censure of the Church, and 
restored the penitent to its communion, and this ‘peace of the 
‘Church’ as it was called came early to be considered, 
according to the conception of the Church which then pre- 
vailed, to be the essential condition of God’s forgiveness and 
of peace with Him. Accordingly after the time of Leo the 
Great, when presbyters assumed the bishop’s place (under how- 
ever many reservations) in dealing with penitents, their posi- 
tion had become entirely changed. They were now priests 
who claimed in God’s name the power of remitting both sins 
and the eternal punishment which was their due. 


We have laid down the premises of an argument. It only 
remains that we draw out its conclusion, and historically 
verify it. We have said that the doctrine of the priesthood is 
a corruption of the most vital principle of the Church, and 
it still retains its enormous subtle power over men because of 
the savour of that principle which imbues it, and which it 
adroitly uses and travesties. What is that principle, the rein- 
tegration of which in its pristine power and glory will alone 
avail to baffle the seduction and extinguish the power of the 
priesthood which obscures and mocks it? For the truth alone 
will expose and destroy the error which is its counterfeit. 
That principle of the Church which we emphasise with a 
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solemn conviction of its cardinal importance may be thus ex- 
pressed. The Church of God is an institution which holds 
within itself measureless Divine powers and grace for the 
salvation of the world :—it is in a mystical but true sense 
the body of the redeeming Lord of mankind, in which and 
through which He works for the fulfilment of His redeem- 
ing purposes. It is the tabernacle upon earth in which the 
Shekinah of His living Spirit shines—the shrine in which His 
truth is incorruptibly preserved—the mighty organism through 
which, by the quick influences of His Spirit’s grace interacting 
among all its members, He mediately administers the energy, 
solace, and healing of that grace, and through which likewise 
He mediately reveals Himself in the splendour of His saving 
truth and power to the world. The sacraments, i.e., the two 
ordinances which Christ Himself instituted, and which for cen- 
turies held a prominent place among a multitude of other 
ordinances which were gradually associated with them, were 
at first true symbols of that Truth and Grace which are the 
Divine treasure of the Church ; and which the Church, a living 
organised fellowship of believing men and women, did, through 
all its members, but eminently through its officers, communi- 
cate alike to the world and toits own members. The baptismal 
formula summarised the truth which it proclaimed to the world 
~ and taught to its catechumens. The communion of the ‘supper’ 
gave visible form to the union of Christ and His Church, and 
typified that ‘real presence’ of Christ in His own body and 
in each member of it, which could be alone perfectly realised— 
according both to the conditions of the Christian life, and 
Christ’s solemn promise—in the collective manifest fellowship 
of the Church. They were symbols of the Reality that existed in 
the true Church, i.c., in an organised and open fellowship of 
Christian men. But as the Church lost its spiritual life, and as 
that active co-operation of its members, which conserved its 
faith and engendered the fulness of grace for all of them, fell 
into desuetude—the Divine Reality which the sacraments tes- 
tified faded away. Then, having lost their highest potency and 
significance as symbols, the sacraments gathered upon them- 
selves miraculous and mysterious powers :—first, as Augustine’s 
‘visibilia verba,’ which conveyed the grace, of which they were 
originally the mere signs, as words convey their meaning; then 
NO. CXXIX. 9 
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‘afterwards as the supposed positive and direct causes of all 


‘that Christ’s presence and promise ensure to His spiritual 


body—the Church. The kernel was gone: the husk remained, 
and it was taken for the fruit. 

_ At first there was no peculiar exceptional relation supposed 
to exist between the Holy Spirit and the officers of the Church. 
His grace was given equally to all its members; His special 
gifts were not in any way connected with Church office. It 


was the concurrent and mutual service of all its members that 


enriched so grandly the life of each. It was their united and 
collective testimony that gave vividness and assurance of faith 
to each of its members, and that gave authoritative power to 


‘the truth which it proclaimed abroad. Thus the Holy Spirit 


‘worked in and through all its members, to edify the whole 
‘body, and fulfil its ministry in the world. Nevertheless, the 
acts and words of the president of the Church gave expression 
to its common life. They were clothed with high significance 
and authority, because they revealed and attested at once what 
was won for each individual by the larger membership of the 
Church, and what the aggregate Church did in the world. 
As, however, the spiritual life of the Church ebbed away, 
and that personal living faith, which alone is the infallible 
guarantee of the freedom and independence of its individual 
members, ceased to be the condition of its membership, then 
the constitution of the Church was inwardly changed, and its 
officers assumed a different relation to it. Instead of being a 
living Organism, inspired in every part of the Spirit of Christ, 
and conspiring, in the unity of the Spirit, by means of a self- 
adjusting, mutually-related, harmonious interaction of all its 
parts, to a self-governed Freedom, and the indissoluble Catholic 
unity of life—it became a Mechanism. It then constituted 
itself upon an authority external to itself, upon which it was 
absolutely dependent, and by which it was absolutely ruled,— 
instead of constituting its own authorities and directing them 
by the authority of the Divine Spirit who animated. the whole 
body. The bishop then concentrated upon himself, and held 
as his own absolute right and prerogative, what at first he 
held simply as the yoice and minister of the Church. He 
assumed to be in a distinctive and pre-eminent sense the 
organ of the Holy Spirit, who was no longer regarded as the 
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universal Spirit of the Church, but who was thought to com- 
municate His gracious powers through the bishop. He 
became tlius, in no true sense, a minister of the Church; but 
a minister to the Church of the gifts of that Divine Spirit 
who constituted its life. In a noble and most important 
sense the Church, as a holy fellowship of the faithful, is 
a mediator of spiritual truth and grace to its own members, 
and to the world. This is a part of the universal priesthood 
of believers, and is the Church’s office, as sharing now and 
always in the intercessory and communicative priesthood 
of its Divine Head. Let this mediatorship be a common lot, 
and it allows no place for a priestly order. Let the Church 
devolve its own office upon one man or many, and a priest- 
hood arises. 

And thus, historically, the priesthood did arise. The bishop 
at first claimed and received honour as the central rallying point 
of each local Church, as its chief dignitary, and its representa- 
tive before the world. He then, amid growing heresies, became 
the guardian and witness of apostolic truth, because the expo- 
nent of the apostolic faith preserved in his Church, and the 
direct successor in his office from the time of those apostles 
who founded the Church and appointed its first ministers. And 
asa successor of apostles, though only in this sense, high 
authority of necessity accrued to the bishop. Then, as a rule 
of Church order, the bishop took on himself the administration 
of all the sacraments of the Church, and so himself directly 
conveyed to each recipient of the sacrament that spiritual 
grace of which it was now thought to be more than symbol— 
the medium. And, finally, the bishop assumed to be himself 
the medium of all the Spirit’s agency in the Church, and so 
accordingly to be the mediator of God to His Church and to 
the world. He thus assumed the distinctive office of a priest, 
and the moment this is done, he assumed the name of priest. 
Cyprian the bishop is Cyprian the priest, and in his vocabulary 
the titles are interchgngeable.* 

* This fact respecting Cyprian’s definition and application of the words 
‘sacerdotium,’ ‘ sacerdotalis,’ &c., has been referred to by us in a previous note, 
and is of the very greatest significance in this question. That we may not be 
supposed to speak arbitrarily and without due caution on the point, we repeat 


that a very thorough examination of Cyprian’s works authorises the distinct 
affirmation that in his use of language, ‘sacerdotium’ or ‘priesthood’ is 
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These are the four stages of the development which we 
have traced in the preceding paragraph. They are most 
distinctly and perspicuously marked in the four prominent 
writers of that age when the transformation of Church order 
and the rise of the episcopal priesthood took place—Ignatius, 
Irenaeus, Tertullian, and Cyprian. Ignatius magnifies with 
exaggerated rhetoric the episcopal office, but only because 
the unity and authority of the Church were centered in 
it. He makes no allusion to any priestly or mediatorial 
rights connected with it. Neither does Ireneus, who, how- 
ever, enjoins adhesion and submission to the bishop, as 
not only the representative of the Church’s unity, but as the 
upholder of its faith, and as lineal successor in his office from 
the apostles themselves. In Tertullian, the assumption and 
title of a priesthood first makes their appearance. He says 
(‘De baptismo, xviii.’): ‘The right to baptise belongs to the 
‘chief priest (summus sacerdos), who is the bishop, also to the 
‘presbyters and deacons, but not without the consent of the 
‘bishop.’ But this sacerdotal privilege is immediately qualified 
by the assertion of that universal priesthood which belonged 
to all members of the Church. ‘ Nevertheless,’ he adds, ‘ the 
‘laity have the right to baptise, for what is equally received 
‘can be equally given. God’s word must not be held secret by 
‘any one, and baptism can be administered by all.’ And fur. 
ther, he elsewhere says, ‘that the distinction between the clergy 
‘and the people (inter ordinem et plebem) has been instituted 
‘solely for the good order and convenience of the Church’ 
(‘ De exhortatione castitatis,’ cap. 7). At length in Cyprian the 
claim of an episcopalian priesthood is dogmatically stated and 
enforced with vehement earnestness. And his specific relation 
to the Church and the world, as not only the representative of 
the unity, the truth, and the government of the Church, but as 
the direct representative, the sole organ and instrument, of 
the Holy Ghost, the ‘spirit’ of the Church* is set forth asa 
identical with the episcepal office, and is only attributed by him to the bishop. 
Hartel, in his splendid index-verborum, thus defines Cyprian’s terms: 
‘ Sacerdotium = episcopatus, episcopi locus ; sacerdotalis = episcopalis.’ 

* Two brief passages will verify our statement. He says, in reference to 
baptism, ‘ The water must previously be purified and consecrated by the priest, 


in order that by baptism the sins of the baptised may be washed away’ (Ep. 
70). And again, ‘ We know that in the Church it is only permitted to its presi- 
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doctrine of paramount moment. Accordingly, without any 
qualification, he unhesitatingly and commonly calls the epis- 
copal office a priesthood, and the! bishop a priest. And he 
transfers with perfect confidence the solemn commandments 
and threatenings, which gave the sanction of God to the 
Aaronic priesthood, to the new priesthood of the Church. The 
bishop, as the mediator between God and His people of that 
truth and grace which he gives His Church, has become a 
priest. The priest thus constituted must likewise offer sacri- 
fices to God, and be a mediator for the people, as he is to the 
people. Hence with the priest appears the altar, and the 
Eucharist becomes a sacrifice for the living and the dead. 


Art. V.—H. Spencer's Sociology : its Ground, Motive, 
and Sphere. 


In the number of this Review for January, 1876, we pre- 
sented to our readers some strictures on Mr. Spencer’s method, 
and on some of the characteristics of his treatment of Socio- 
logy. Criticism of the principles on which he proceeds, or 
of the special doctrines he seeks to establish, was then 
expressly reserved, with the intention of recurring to the sub- 
ject. That intention we now propose to fulfil. The questions 
presented for consideration are numerous, and would afford 
scope for lengthened discussion. We must make a selection, 
and confine ourselves to indicating, rather than exhausting, 
the reflections they suggest to us. Another time we may per- 
haps, if opportunity offer, examine his teaching regarding the 
development of antisocial into social man, the constitution of 
society, and the nature of evil. In the present paper we must 
content ourselves with more fundamental questions, and shall 
first speak shortly of the plane of thought in which Mr. Spencer 
moves, the field or stage assumed in his science, and the ulti- 
mate dynamic to which it refers us; and then offer some 


dents (prepositi), who have been appointed according to the laws of the gospel 
and by the ordination of the Lord, to baptise and impart the forgiveness of 
sins. This act so takes place with us that those who are baptised are brought 
before the president of the Church, and through our prayer, and the laying on of 
the hands, receive the Holy Ghost, and are perfected by the seal of the Lord’ 
(Ep. 73). 
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remarks on his view of the nature and sphere of Social 
Statics. Having in the former paper endeavoured to explain 
at some length the chief points in Mr. Spencer’s theory, we 
refer to it for a general statement of his views, as expounded 
in ‘ Social Statics,’ and shall in this quote only such passages 
as are essential to the immediate argument. In dealing with 
the radical questions that meet us at the outset, we shall also 
have occasion to refer to his ‘ First Principles,’ in which the 
more general questions of philosophy are discussed. 
About fifty years ago Mr. Carlyle wrote :— 


' In the field of human investigation there are objects of two sorts: 
first the visible, including not only such as are material, and may be seen 
by the bodily eye, but all such, likewise, as may be represented in a 
shape before the mind’s eye, or in any way pictured there; and secondly 
the invisible, or such as are not only unseen by human eyes, but as cannot 
be seen by any eye ; not objects of sense at all; not capable, in short, of 
being pictured or imaged in the mind, or in any way represented by a 
shape either without the mind or within it. If any man shall here 
turn upon us, and assert that there are no such invisible objects; that 
whatever cannot be so pictured or imagined (meaning imaged) is nothing, 
and the science that relates to it nothing, we shall regret the circumstance. 
We shall request him, however, to consider seriously and deeply within 
himself what he means simply by these words, Gop and his own Sout ; 
and whether he finds that visible shape and true existence are here also 
one and the same? If he still persist in denial, we have nothing for it 
but to wish him good speed on his own separate path of inquiry; and he 
and we will agree to differ on this subject of mysticism, as on so many 
more important ones.’ 
There is a middle course which Mr. Carlyle has not taken into 
consideration as an alternative. God and the soul, though 
not denied to exist, may be denied to be thinkable, and thus, 
if not existence, yet positive knowledge and visible shape may 
still be found one and the same. Some who do not deny that 
God and the soul are, still deny our ability to know aught of 
them beyond the fact that they are. Behind all visible and 
sensible things, we must infer, it is said, a somewhat; but 
what we cannot tell. By such persons all knowledge and 
thought are identified with conception ; and if anything can- 
not be represented in a shape before the mind’s eye, or in any 
way pictured there, it is held to be unknowable, and less than 
useless for any purpose of reasoned thought. 

Now it seems to us that Mr. Spencer takes his stand by 
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the visible in this intermediate position. Of course we will 
not for 2 moment be supposed to mean that he holds exelu- 
sively by what he can sensibly see and touch. But we think 
he does hold by what can be mentally seen and embraced, 
what can be imaged or symbolized, and rejects, as lying out- 
side all thought and knowledge, whatever cannot be conceived, 
figured, in some way pictured to the mind. For him all that 
is invisible in the comprehensive sense of Mr. Carlyle, if not 
‘nothing,’ is yet nothing knowable, and ‘the science that re- 
‘lates to it is nothing.’ His knowing may be more properly 
called imagining; his thinking is at least carried on through the 
imagination, and limited to the objects possible to that faculty. 

To establish this thoroughly would require more space than 
we can command. But having made the assertion, we confi- 
dently refer any impartial and competent reader to his works 
for proof line upon line. Read with this reference steadily in 
view, the first two or three chapters of his ‘ First Principles’ 
will perhaps be sufficient to produce conviction. In the chapter 
on ‘ Ultimate Scientific Ideas,’ for example, his investigations 
into the ideas of Time, Space, the Solidity and Divisibility of 
Matter, Motion, Force, Infinity, Personhlity, all turn on the 
character of ‘ conceivability,’ ‘comprehensibility,’ ‘what can 
‘be imagined,’ ‘represented in thought,’ ‘mentally realised,’ 
‘represented in consciousness.’ Such words and phrases are 
no doubt often used through inadvertence, or for variety of 
expression, without such a special limitation, even by writers 
aiming at scientific exactness; and it is hardly to be argued 
from the mere fact of their employment that they ought not 
to be interpreted in a less strict sense than we have attached 
to them here. But the whole tenour of Mr. Spencer’s argu- 
ment requires that they should be understood strictly ; other- 
wise his reasoning fails, and his point is not established. The 
test by which he discriminates the knowable from the unknow- 
able shows that with him all thought is conceptual, repre- 
sentative, Vorstellungsartig; and that whatever cannot be 
mirrored in the mental speculum cannot be thought. 

His discussion of ‘ultimate ideas’ starts with a reference 
to the well-known fact that we can attend to only a very 
limited number of objects at once, and that consequently our 
concepts can be adequate only when they are representative 
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of objects possessing attributes neither very extensive nor very 
numerous. Of great magnitude, great duration, great num- 
ber, we must content ourselves with inadesusie, or, as he calls 
them, ‘symbolic’ conceptions— counters instead of coins. His 
general observations on this subject conclude thus :— 


‘To sum up, we must say of conceptions in general, that they are com- 
plete only when the attributes of the object conceived are of such num- 
ber and kind that they can be represented in consciousness so nearly at 
the same time as to seem all present together; that as the objects con- 
ceived become larger and more complex, some of the attributes first 
thought of fade from consciousness before the rest have been represented, 
and the conception thus becomes imperfect; that when the size, com- 
plexity, or discreteness of the object conceived becomes very great, only a 
small portion of its attributes can be thought of at once, and the concep- 
tion formed of it thus becomes so inadequate as to be a mere symbol; that 
nevertheless such symbolic conceptions,* which are indispensable in 
general thinking, are legitimate, provided that by some cumulative or 
indirect process of thought, or by the fulfilment of predictions based on 
them, we can assure ourselves that they stand for actualities; but that 
when our symbolic conceptions are such that no cumulative or indirect 
processes of thought can enable us to ascertain that there are corresponding 
actualities, nor any predictions be made whose fulfilment can prove this, 
then they are altogether vicious and illusive, and in no way distinguish- 
able from pure fictions.’ 


And applying this to the ‘ideas,’ Time, Space, Force, &e., 
he concludes, ‘ Ultimate scieutific ideas, then, are all repre- 
‘sentative of realities that cannot be comprehended. Ul- 
‘timate religious ideas and ultimate scientific ideas alike 
‘turn out to be merely symbols of the actual, not cognitions 
‘of it.’ In other words, with him thoughts or ideas are only 
representations ; they are typical, vicarious, figurate. He 
is, in fact, a dweller in Plato’s cave, and moves among the 
shadows. 

But though Mr. Spencer does not recognise it, even ex- 
plicitly to call it in question, there surely is a mode or grade of 
thought, cognitio pura, or by whatever name it may be called, 


* Mr. Spencer warns his readers ‘who may have before met with this term 
that it is here used in a quite different sense.’ We may add that by the fol- 
lowers of Leibnitz the term symbolic was used as in contrast with intuitive, to 
express that which cannot be represented in imagination, Mr. Spencer employs 
it to denote those representations in the imagination which include only some 
of the features of the objects represented. For them it is a vdnna; for him a 
gavracua With the determinations incomplete, 
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‘that transcends that figurate sphere, and which is the true 
domain and matter of Philosophy, and its ultimate court of 
appeal. % vonots, vojoews vinois. Perception and 
observation are real modes of knowledge. But how accurate 
soever, their results are liable to the review of reflection, 
by which these may be overturned—witness the astronomical 
relations of earth and sun; while, lifting us above both 
these mental processes, there are thoughts which neither 
‘sense can give nor reflection extort, of what, in the fullest 
aoristic sense, is—witness the problem of Liberty and Ne- 
cessity, or the higher mathematics based on magnitudes 
which can neither be defined as anything nor as nothing, 
but which exist only in their evanescence. Or, to speak 
more correctly, perception is quite valid within its own region, 
and has the last word to say on appearances. Phenomenally 
‘the sun does traverse the heavens. But when we proceed to 
interpret these appearances and to draw inferences, even the 
most seemingly direct and obvious, regarding what gives rise 
to them, the suggestions of sense must submit to the corrections 
of another faculty, which declares that in relation to the sun 
it is not it, but the earth that moves through space. And so, 
when we pass beyond analysis, and see things, not detached, 
but as a whole, without denying the supremacy of the under- 
‘standing within its own sphere—the abstract—we must have 
recourse to the higher unitive faculty of reason, which re- 
solves into the concrete of thought the baffling and (just 
because of the abstraction and analysis) irreconcilable anti- 
nomies of the partial intellect—of what chooses between, but 
eannot embrace the whole. ‘The content of human con- 
“ sciousness,’ says Hegel, ‘while it is founded on thinking, 
“does not in the first instance appear in the form of thought, 
“but as feeling, intuition, representation—forms which in 
“respect of form are to be distinguished from thinking.’* 
“In the order of time consciousness forms to itself represen- 
“tations of objects earlier than notions of them. It is 
‘even throughout by means of representing and by availing 
‘ itself thereof that the thinking spirit advances to the thinking 
‘mode of knowing.’ t ‘In an act of feeling and intuition 
‘the spirit has for object that which is sensible; in an 
* Enclykl. Einleit. § 2. tA. A. 0. § 1. 
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‘act of imagination, pictures; in an act of will, aims 
‘or ends, and so forth. But in contrast, or merely in dis- 
‘ tinction. to these forms of its actualization and of its objects, 
‘it provides satisfaction also for its highest inwardness, viz., 
‘thinking, and wins thought for its object. So it comes to 
‘itself, in the deepest sense of the word, for its principle, 
‘its unmixed selfhood, is thinking.’* To this inwardness 
it seems to us Mr. Spencer’s thinking has not attained : it 
is still engaged with pictures—Vorstellungen. 

This consideration is fundamental. Adequately to elucidate 
and apply it is what we cannot attempt. What has been 
said may serve to indicate the line of criticism we have in 
view. But we may in a couple of paragraphs point out the 
wholly relative and insufficient ground of the distinction Mr. 
Spencer would express by what he calls ‘symbolic concep- 
‘tions,’ and the very equivocal character of his ‘ultimate 
‘ideas.’ 

Conceivableness or comprehensibility, in truth, in the sense 
of possible conscious representation, rigorously applied as a 
criterion of the limits and consequently of the character of 
thought, would almost seem to exclude reasoning altogether. 
Can a relation be represented? The objects which form its 
terms may be, but not the relation itself, even in the most 

symbolic way. Even to say that its terms may be so, is 
perhaps admitting too much. For objects, in Mr. Spencer’s 
sense here, are not the mental images which sustain the relation, 
but the originals which these images represent; and of these 
is it too much to say there is not one which can be perfectly 
or even approximately represented ? 

‘From objects readily representable in their totality,’ he says, ‘ to those 
of which we cannot form even an approximate representation, there is an 
insensible transition. Between a pebble and the entire Earth a series of 
magnitudes might be introduced, each of which differed from the adjacent 


ones so slightly, that it would be impossible to say at what point in the 
series our conceptions of them became inadequate.’ 


Objects readily representable in their totality—Where, it 
may be asked, in the whole world, is there any object, in the 
sense in which the word seems here used, so limited in its 
attributes that we can form a complete or adequate conception 

*A,A.0O. § 11, 
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of it? Our conception of John or Peter, or even of the little 
finger of either of them, falls as far short of the reality as does 
our conception of the whole human race. Our mental picture 
of a pebble or of a shell is as imperfect, as symbolic, as that 
of the earth itself. So far as magnitude is concerned, that is 
a matter not only entirely relative and unfixed; but our con- 
ceptions in that respect are often dependent on optical condi- 
tions, so that conceivability would thus turn on a convexity 
of lens, whether of the eye, or microscope, or telescope. The 
smallest and simplest thing,—that most answering to the 
description of an ‘ object readily represented in its totality,’ 
is seen, by the mere interposition of a powerful magnifier, 
to be indefinitely large and complex. Whatever weakness 
or vice, therefore, is chargeable against symbolic thinking, 
attaches to all conceptual thinking, for all such thinking is 
symbolic. 

But in what sense can Mr. Spencer’s ultimate ideas be said 
to be ideas at all, since they are pronounced to be inconceiv- 
able, or, according to the title of the division of his subject in 
which he treats of them, ‘unknowable’? Of all the curious 
and contradictory uses to which, in its eventful history, the 
word idea has been put, this surely is the strangest and least 
defensible ; and that, whether it is meant to express ‘a thing 
‘which cannot be truly known at all,—knowledge of which is 
‘forbidden by the very nature of thought,’ that is, some ex- 
ternal objective reality of which we know nothing; or the 
internal subjective something which in our minds stands for 
and refers to what is said to be itself unknowable. If Force, 
Motion, Personality, are ultimate ideas, and yet are unknown 
and unknowable, then ultimate ideas do not enter or belong 
to our minds at all, and can neither support, limit, nor other- 
wise affect our reasoning or thought. If, on the other hand, 
ultimate ideas are some sort of mental furniture, and do enter 
as factors into our thinking, then to that extent they must be 
known. On the former supposition, they are to us as non- 
existent ; they are not ultimate, but ulterior, and we have no 
ground to speak of them at all, above all, no ground to label 
them with distinct and definite names, as if we could dis- 
criminate the one from the other. On the latter, then, in so 
far as they are ultimate, while known themselves, they can 
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give no ground for asserting their reference to aught else 
unknown; and alternatively, in so far as they do refer to 
something else beyond, they are not ultimate, just because 
that reference carries us over to what is ulterior. 

Next, as to the field on which his science is developed. 
The key-note of Mr. Spencer’s philosophy is evolution. Now, 
evolution as he understands it demands as its pre-requisites 
Time and Space. But these, as ultimate ideas, are pro- 
nounced to be unthinkable. Holding Space and Time to be 
ultimately unthinkable, and alike objectively and subjectively 
self-contradictory, he yet virtually assumes the objective 
reality of Time and Space as the basis and stage of his whole 
doctrine. To a criticism somewhat of this kind, advanced 
by Dr. Shadworth Hodgson, Mr. Spencer has published a 
reply.* On the one hand he dissents from the doctrine that 
Space and Time are ‘ elements in all phenomena;’ and, on 
the other, maintains that while Space and Time, as ultimate 
ideas, or the ‘Ultimate Reality’ (of whose manifestations 
Space and Time are the unknown nexus), ‘are not capable of 
‘being made objects of thought properly so called, because not 
‘ capable of being brought within limits,’ there is nevertheless 
a ‘positive consciousness of an Ultimate Reality,’ which may 
serve as the basis of his philosophy. On the first of these 
points he says :— 


‘ Dealing with the Kantian version of this doctrine, that Space is a form 
of intuition, I have pointed out that only with certain classes of phenomena 
is Space invariably united; that Kant habitually considers phenomena 
belonging to the visual and tactual groups, with which the consciousness 
-of Space is inseparably joined, and overlooks groups with which it is not 
inseparably joined.’ 


And in confirmation he quotes from his ‘Principles of 
‘ Psychology :’— 


‘When some melody takes possession of his [the reader’s] imagination, 
its tones and cadences go on repeating themselves apart from any space- 
-consciousness—they are not localised. He may or may not be reminded 


* ‘Fortnightly Review,’ November, 1873. We say somewhat of this kind, 
because apparently Dr. Hodgson speaks of the basis of Mr. Spencer’s philosophy 
in the sense of the ground, or source, or principle from which it is deveolped; 
whereas here we use basis (whether quite correctly or not) in the sense of field 
-or stage on which the evolution unrolls itself, the platform on which it deploys. 
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of the place where he heard them—this association is incidental only. 
Having observed this, he will see that such space-implications as sounds 
have, are learnt in the course of individual experience, and are not given 
with the sounds themselves. . . . And it is just the same with odour. 
Whoever thinks that sound and odour have Space for their form of intui- 
tion, may convince himself to the contrary by trying to find the right and 
left sides of a sound, or to imagine an odour turned the other way 
upwards.’ 

With regard to the contrast Mr. Spencer would institute 
between visual and tactual phenomena, and phenomena of 
other classes, it may be remarked that it has been plausibly 
argued that all our senses are only modifications of touch. 
If Mr. Spencer accepts this view, his distinction falls to the 
ground, and admitting the necessary presence of space-impli- 
cations, as he apparently does, in tactual experience, he 
cannot deny it in the case of any of the senses. If he does 
not agree with that view, then he cannot at the same time 
legitimately set up certain relations and conditions that 
belong to the tactual and visual spheres, and may be special 
to them, as test-conditions for all classes of perceptions. Not 
to speak of the considerations that might be drawn from the 
differences of primary and secondary qualities, there may 
surely be other space-relations than a right and a left side, 
an up anda down. One thing at least is common to them 
all, viz., outness or externality, and that already implies 
Space. Asa sort of parallel to the statement with which he 
concludes his quotation, as if it were crucial, we may say,— 
Whoever thinks that sound and odour do not have Space and 
Time for their forms of intuition, may convince himself to the 
contrary by trying to find a sound which is not on some side, 
and neither in the past, the present, nor the future, or to 
imagine an odour which is nowhere and never. 

Some of Mr. Spencer’s sentences, indeed, suggest the ques- 
tion whether he does not confound the doctrine of Space as a 
perceptive form with what is popularly understood as the 
association of ideas. In that case, his argument has no 
application ; and moreover, if it had any bearing, it would tell 
equally against every group of phenomena. If it is any 
objection to that doctrine in the case of sound that the remem- 
bered tones and cadences of a melody are not localised, and 
that the association of the place where they have been heard 
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is incidental only, the same may be said of any visual or tac- 
tual phenomenon—the invariable connection of which with 
space is conceded to Kant. When we think of a table or 
“a church, ‘we may or may not be reminded of the place 
‘where’ we have seen it — ‘this association is incidental 
‘only.’ 

Under the second head Mr. Spencer’s rejoinder is, that in 
his view, though Space and Time are unknowable, we have a 
consciousness of them, or of that which underlies them, which 
is a positive mode of consciousness. 


‘ This positive element of consciousness it is, which “at once necessarily 
indefinite and necessarily indestructible,’ I regard as the coxsciousness 
of the Unknowable Reality ;’ and ‘such basis [basis of his philosophy} 
consists [not of negations, but] of that which persists notwithstanding 
the negation of limits.’ 


And again, quoting his own words elsewhere :— 


‘The error consists in assuming that consciousness contains nothing but 
limits and conditions, to the entire neglect of that which is limited and 
conditioned. It is forgotten that there is something which alike forms the 
raw material of definite thought, and remains after the definiteness which 
thinking gave to it has been destroyed; something which ever persists in 
us as the body of a thought to which we can give no shape.’ ‘The power 
manifested to us,’ he adds, ‘is that which I regard as the Unknowable, 
while what we call Space and Time answer to the unknowable nexus of 
its manifestations.’ 


This last sentence, we confess, puzzles us to understand. 
How that which is manifested can be unknowable—nay, how 
the one predicate by which the Unknowable is defined can be 
manifested power, we shall not attempt to guess. At the same 
time, Time and Space, which, along with some other things, we 
have hitherto understood to be identified with the Unknowable, 
seem now to be distinguished from that, and are said only ‘ to 
‘answer’ to the unknowable nexus of the manifestations of the 
unknown power. ; 

A positive residuum in consciousness after the negation of 
all limits is no doubt conspicuously insisted on in Mr. Spen- 
cer’s pages. But the question is, Can he hold it consistently ? 
One of his fundamental doctrines is the relativity of all our 
knowledge ; and the very core of the argument by which he 
seeks to demonstrate that doctrine is, that we are conscious 
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at all only as we are conscious of a difference, a relation. 
Now Mr. Spencer, no more than other people, can both eat his 
cake and have it. He must abide either by that proposition 
or by its denial. Consciousness either does involve such a 
difference or it does not. If it does, then when all distinction 
and all limits are effaced, all consciousness, the vaguest, must 
disappear too. If it does not, then his ground for maintaining 
relativity is gone. 

‘Our notion of the Limited, he writes, ‘is composed firstly of a con- 
sciousness of some kind of being; and secondly, of a consciousness of 
limits wnder which it is known. In the antithetical notion of the Un- 
limited the consciousness of limits is abolished, but not the consciousness 
of some kind of being. . . . There is something which alike forms the 
raw material of definite thought and remains after the definiteness which 
thinking gave to it has been destroyed.’ 

Raw material ? Apart from qualities (since itis unlimited), 
what is that? If we know only phenomena we know nothing 
of the material of thought, or rather the phenomena are at 
once material and form. A consciousness of some kind of 
being apart from all limits is said to be the first component of 
our notion of the Limited. Mr. Spencer objects to Professor 
Max Miiller classing him with Kant rather than with Locke. 
But, after all, is it not with Hegel he must be assorted ? Such 
a statement as that, or something like it, on the part of a 
Hegelian, we could understand and justify. But in the mouth 
of Mr. Spencer what can it mean? Ad hominem, we would 
say—This abstract first component cannot be me, for this is 
limited ; for the same reason it cannot be not me. It can be 

‘neither mind nor matter, subject nor object, yet strange to say 
it is supposed to be a consciousness, and a consciousness which 
we have. A consciousness from which the consciousness of 
limits is abolished ;—what then is to distinguish it from un- 
consciousness—negation of thought—which is just what Mr. 
Spencer is so anxious to repudiate, as that which is liable to 
Dr. Hodgson’s criticism? How is being of some kind, yet 
without differentiation, to be known from non-being ? 

After all, it is very doubtful whether Mr. Spencer’s famous 
doctrine of the Unknowable amounts to more than an affair of 
words. 

He ‘ distinguishes between those modes of consciousness which, having 
limits, and cénstituting thought proper, are subject to the laws of ‘ thought 
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and the mode of consciousness which persists when the removal of limits 
is carried to the uttermost, and when distinct thought consequently 
ceases.’ 


Or, as he states the distinction in his ‘ First Principles.’ 


‘ Besides that definite consciousness of which logic formulates the laws, 
there is also an indefinite consciousness which cannot be formulated. 
Besides complete thoughts, and besides the thoughts which, though in- 
complete, admit of completion, there are thoughts which it is impossible 
to complete, and which are still real, in the sense that they are normal 
affections of the intellect. 


It would thus appear that Mr. Spencer means by un- 
knowable—not what cannot be known, but what cannot be 
definitely known—known under limits. Of course a scien- 
tific writer is at liberty to define his terms as he pleases, 
and there can be no objection to Mr. Spencer using familiar 
words that have a well recognised general sense with a 
different meaning, provided he gives due warning, except the 
danger both to himself and to his readers of forgetting that 
warning, and reverting, the one in using and the other in un- 
derstanding such words, to the ordinary sense. If by the first | 
component of our knowledge of the Limited he means the 
abstract blank generality into which all determinate thought 
may be analysed, what he says may be quite true, though not 
novel, and has been said with far greater logical precision and 
deeper insight half a century ago by Hegel. But if, as the 
last sentence quoted about the completion of thoughts leads 
us to suspect, he means what cannot be rounded off and pre- 
sented in a menial picture or shape, then in maintaining 
that only such mental pictures or representations constitute 
thought proper, we should say he is restricting the popular 
breadth of a common word in exactly the wrong direction, 
and that it would be more correct to say that such representa- 
tions, such figured objects of mental activity, are not thoughts 
proper, but are imaginations. That a thought cannot be 
completed in that sense no more detracts from its character 
of being a thought proper or a knowledge, than it detracts 
from its character of being a real consciousness. A thought 
that is incapable of being completed, limited, must be a 
thought that has no limits, that is, which is infinite. But to 
maintain, on the one hand, that there are real and positive 
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thoughts which it is impossible to complete and bring within 
limits, and yet, on the other, that the Infinite is unknowable 
because it cannot be brought within limits, is surely to assert 
what is contradictory, or to define terms arbitrarily. 

As we said at the outset, to Mr. Spencer thought appar- 
ently is not thought pure, but only representative, figurate. 
That what cannot be definitely limited is unknowable, and 
cannot be thought, can be made out only if thought or know- 
ledge is admitted to be something necessarily defined and 
limited. And in that case there has been a great deal of 
wasted ingenuity in Mr. Spencer’s disquisition on the Unknow- 
able ; for by whatever name we may call it, no one is likely to 
dispute the truth that we cannot have a definite or limited 
knowledge —a consciousness with limits—of that which is 
itself indefinite and without limits. Nobody supposes we can 
know what is unlimited as limited ; and all Mr. Spencer con- 
tends for, it would seem, is that we should not call our 
unlimited knowledge of the Unlimited knowledge at all, but 
only a positive consciousness. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Spencer’s answer to Dr. Hodgson, then, 
we would still say that if knowledge of Time and Space is 
repudiated on the one hand, in accordance with a doctrine of 
relative knowledge or nescience, they cannot, on the other, be 
again claimed as a real sensuous background for an actualized 
evolution. If they are known, but cannot be definitively 
known, that is just because they are wider than all that they 
contain, whereas a limit already surpasses that which it defines. 

Thirdly—we would call attention both to the final and to 
the efficient cause in the system. In deducing his first prin- 
ciples of social morals, whether from the conditions prescribed 
by ‘man’s constitution, considering him as a congeries ‘ of 
‘ faculties,’ or from more ‘abstract a priori considerations,’ 
Mr. Spencer sets out by expressly taking for granted nothing 
less than ‘the ultimate purpose of creation.’ 

‘Tf instead of proposing it as the rule of human conduct, Bentham had 
simply assumed ‘ greatest happiness’ to be the creative purpose, his posi- 
tion would have been tenable enough. Almost all men do in one way or 


other assert the same. . .. We may therefore safely consider it as an 
admitted truth.’ 
‘ Starting afresh from the admitted truth, that human happiness is the 


Divine will, let us look,’ &c. 
NO. CXXIX, 10 
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This may be theology—of a sort, but can hardly pass for 
philosophy. The fact, however, is that by a class of pessimists 
in the present day such a purpose is vehemently denied. 
Schopenhauer and Hartmann do not speak for themselves 
alone; and since Strauss’s Confession has been done into 
English, one does not need to know German in order to become 
familiar with such statements as these :—‘ It must have been 
an ill-advised God who could fall upon no better amusement 
‘than the transforming of Himself into such a hungry world 
“as this,’ which is ‘utterly miserable, and worse than none at 
‘all.’ ‘Had God possessed consciousness before the creation, 
then were the creation an irremissible crime ;—only as the 
“result of a blind will is existence excusable;—the entire 
* process of the world were a bottomless folly, if its only aim 
*and object, a self-subsistent consciousness, had been in being 
* before itself.’ That perfect human happiness is the ultimate 
purpose of creation is at any rate quite conceivably disputable, 
and so far as mere experience goes, the evidence of facts can 
hardly be denied to be rather conflicting. 

The assumption of such a ‘creative purpose’ is a virtual 
surrender of the philosophical standpoint, and on the part of 
Mr. Spencer is as surprising as it is unwarrantable. If it 
should be pleaded that he is not here treating of the ground- 
lines and first principles of philosophy, which he has formally 
discussed elsewhere, and that in dealing with social science as 
a finite and departmental branch of knowledge, he is entitled 
to start, as in other such eases, from certain premises as data 
derived and handed over from other spheres, we have a right 
to ask, without even entering upon the consideration of the 
legitimacy on that ground of any particular assumption, that 
in making it he shall at least be consistent with himself. But 
to assert that there is a purpose at all—much more that we 
can with certainty discover what that purpose is—in a power 
which he strenuously asserts to be unknown ; to found upon 
* the Divine idea and the conditions of its realization,’ while 
elaborately proving that all ‘ultimate ideas,’ scientific and 
religious alike, are unknowable, seems a palpable contradic- 
tion, that can be explained only by supposing a radical change 
in the author’s point of view between the dates of the two 
works in which these respective tenets are advocated. That 
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there has been such a change is so far explicitly announced. 
In a foot-note of two or three lines to an article in the ‘ Fort- 
‘nightly Review,’April, 1871, Mr. Spencer refers to a chapter in 
‘Social Statics’ for an account of the causes of the develop- 
ment of sympathy and the restraints on its development, and 
adds: ‘The accompanying teleology I now disclaim.’ But 
how much this curt intimation is meant to cover, it is difficult 
to say. Is it the Divine ‘ purpose in creation,’ as the final 
cause of the development, that is disclaimed, while the order 
and process of the development itself and in relation to more 
proximate ends are reasserted ? But the whole theory appears 
explicitly or implicitly to rest on the assumed fact of that 
purpose, and if this be withdrawn, and no other basis substi- 
tuted, the structure will collapse. Even though the links of 
the chain hold together, where is the nail to hang it on ? 

‘Social Statics” is a detached work, and there—unless such 
language is used only in accommodation to popular concep- 
tions—Divine will and human duty are recognised. ‘ Duty,’ 
it is stated, ‘ means fulfilment of the Divine will.’ But if the 
‘First Principles,’ in which Mr. Spencer lays the foundation 
for his system of philosophy as a connected whole, be accepted, 
what can we know of Divine will, or in what sense can there 
be duty where there is no freedom? The law of modification, 
which is the sole motive of his whole social scheme, and under 
the operation of which all freedom disappears, rests on his 
doctrine of Force as the ‘ ultimate of ultimates.’ 

Force, with its conservation, or persistence, as Mr. Spencer 
prefers to call it, and its correlations, is at present the most 
prominent and ruling conception with men of science, in our 
modern and limited acceptation of the term. It may be of 
interest, therefore, not only for our immediate subject, but 
fora much wider range, to consider what Mr. Spencer says 
of it. 


‘Force,’ he affirms, ‘is the ultimate of ultimates. Though Space, Time, 
Matter, and Motion, are apparently all necessary data of intelligence, yet 
a psychological analysis shows us that these are either built up of, or 
abstracted from, experiences of Force. Matter and Motion, as we know 
them, are differently conditioned manifestations of Force. Space and 
Time, as we know them, are disclosed along with these different mani- 
festations of Force as the conditions under which they are presented. 
Matter and Motion are concretes built up from the eontents of various 
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mental relations ; while Space and Time are abstracts of the forms of these 
various relations. Deeper down than these, however, are the primordial 
experiences of Force, which, as occurring in consciousness in different 
combinations, supply at once the materials whence the forms of relations 
are generalized, and the related objects built up. A single impression of 
force is manifestly receivable by a sentient being devoid of mental forms: 
grant but sensibility, with no established power of thought, and a force 
producing some nervous change will still be presentable at the supposed 
seat of sensation. Though no single impression of force so received could 
itself produce consciousness (which implies relations between different 
states), yet a multiplication of such impressions, differing in kind and 
degree, would give the materials for the establishment of relations, that 
is, of thought. And if such relations differed in their forms as well as in 
their contents, the impression of such forms would be organised simulta- 
neously with the impressions they contained. Thus all other modes of 
consciousness are derivable from experiences of Force, but experiences 
of Force are not derivable from anything else.’ 


Now in the statement of the supposed case by which it is 
attempted to show that Force is prior to Time and Space and 
Motion and Matter, is there not in the very terms employed 
an assumption from the first of that whereof it is proposed 
to suggest the origin? Does not ‘an impression of force,’ 
and ‘a force producing some nervous change,’ already in- 
volve the ideas which are supposed to be derived from that 
impression and that change? In which case they would 
seem to be as deep and original as it. It may be replied 
that, though the expression of the experience in terms of 
current thought does involve such ideas, because we can only 
speak in the language of our attained reflex consciousness, 
the experience itself does not necessarily do so. We do not 
ascribe the idea of Force to a lump of lead, though it receive 
an undeniable impression of force from a hammer-stroke, nor 
the idea of Motion to a detached nerve contracted by a galvanic 
current. But on the other hand, we apprehend, more is meant 
here by an impression of force and a nervous change than takes 
place in these cases, else why should not the lead and the 
nerve become, by multiplication of impressions and changes, 
conscious in the long run too? There seems, in fact, from the 
first, to be included in the phrases that very living reflex move- 
ment of the mind which they are introduced to account for. 
This mental impression, as distinguished from anything 
merely mechanical or chemical, is sui generis, and cannot be 
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traced back derivatively to anything different. Any multi- 
plication of impressions of force, so long as the mind does 
not awake in responsive recognition, brings us no nearer to 
consciousness ; the instant there is this recognition, con- 
sciousness is already there. 

This ‘ ultimate of ultimates,’ in fact, when duly considered, 
will itself, perhaps, be seen to rest on some ‘other.’ Is Force 
something, or is it only a mode or determination of some- 
thing? If the latter, then it is derivative, and that of which 
it is the determination lies under and behind it. If it is, as 
Mr. Spencer says, ‘the relative reality indicating to us an 
‘ Absolute Reality by which it is immediately produced,’ then, 
as produced, it is not the last of the series, not ultimate, not 
the apyn; and, as it indicates to us an Absolute Reality, that 
Absolute Reality must be itself known. What is indicated 
must be cognized, else the indication is into the void, that is, 
there is no indication. Further, a force has no independent 
existence. Per se, aforceis nothing. Itis but a mental abstrac- 
tion: it can only be a force in and through other forces. It 
not only implies direction and sequence, and therefore Space 
and Time (though Mr. Spencer argues that it is prior), but 
it can exist only in combination with other forces. They are 
mutually dependent, and are but the elements of an ulterior 
unity. Force is thus no true universal, and is conceivable 
only as a member of a system; and that which co-ordinates 
the members and affords them a ground, must transcend 
their category. And if there should appear reason to identify 
that ground with Mind and Will, so far from freedom being 
superseded by Force, Force will itself appear dependent upon 
a free self-determinant, which, and not a physical law of 
modification, must thus be acknowledged to be the true spring 
and power of social development. 

The doctrine of the correlations of Force is only a more 
proximate and less purely abstract form of expressing the 
principle of causality—the principle, not merely that every 
effect must have a cause, but that every effect is equal to its 
cause—because under another aspect it is its cause. So 
much chemical action can be shown to give rise to, can be 
shown to be, in another form, so much heat; so much heat 
to be so much motion ; so much motion to be just so much 
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electricity ; and so much electricity again to be just so much 
chemical action. The various forms of Force are seen to 
form a circle, ever returning into itself. Every effect thus 


appears not only to be also a cause, but the cause of its own 


cause—to be the cause of itself. In other words, the true 
ultimate is not Force, but a unity which, as causa sui, or self- 
determinative, is seen to underlie all forces—a unity which 
cannot be pictured, but must be seized, not in detail, but 
as a self-inclusive whole. 

For everything is either determined ab extra, per aliud, or 


itis not. If not, then, as contended, it is per se, and is self- 


determined. If it is, then everything is dependent on another, 
and each is, only inasmuch as others are, which, as them- 
selves dependent, cannot afford the ground on which all alike 
must rest; that is, every several thing is subordinate to a 
whole which includes all, and which, self-determined, is 
demanded as the condition of all dependence. No doubt, as 
is shown by Kant, to the discursive faculty it is possible to 
set up an antithesis to this thesis, and to maintain that there 
is no such thing as freedom, that is, self-determination, but 
that everything in the world happens solely according to the 
laws of nature. But the proof of this, as founded on ‘the 
‘unity of experience,’ can never reach beyond the limits of 
experience, and, moreover, substitutes the conception—purely 
phenomenal and empirical—of sequence in time for the idea 
—purely rational—of efficiency, which is the true distinctive 
notion of causality.* 

Whatever truth, then, there may be in Mr. Spencer’s 
doctrine of ‘ultimate ideas’ for the analytic or discretive 
faculty, it is not true for the higher synthetic reason. The 
barrier which prevents him getting beyond these ideas, and 
makes him regard them as ultimate, is the analytic or de- 
finitive character which in his view belongs to all thought. 
The argument by which he convinces himself that they are 
ultimate, and that it is impossible to go beyond their con- 
cepts to the ‘incomprehensible realities’ they represent, 
are, indeed, but familiar applications of the Kantian anti- 


* Iu this connection we beg to refer to the acute though somewhat abrupt 
discussion of some of these points by the Editor of the ‘Journal of Speculative 
Philosophy,’ in the first number of his periodical. 
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nomies. But in learning from their author how to wield 
these, we should not forget the caution he gives us regarding 
the order and rank of thought on which the thesis and anti- 
thesis resp: ively proceed. ‘In the affirmations of the an- 
‘tithesis,’ he remarks, ‘there is a perfect uniformity in the 
‘mode of thought and complete unity of niaxim, viz., a principle 
‘of pure empiricism, not only in the explanation of phenomena 
‘in the world, but also in the solution of the transcendental 
‘ideas of the universe itself. The affirmations of the thesis, 
‘on the contrary, have, besides the empirical mode of explan- 
‘ation within the series of phenomena, intellectual beginnings 
“to rest on.’ * While, of the dialectic of pure reason, he says, 
‘Such a dialectic doctrine will apply, not to the unity of the 
‘understanding in empirical notions, but to the unity of the 
‘reason in pure ideas. The condition or nature of this rational 
‘unity—since it has first as synthesis according to the rules 
‘fof common logic] to agree with the understanding, and yet 
“at the same time as absolute unity of reason [transcendentally} 
‘to be consistent with reason—will be too large for the under- 
“standing if it is adequate to the unity of reason, and too 
‘small for the reason if it is commensurate with the under- 
‘standing; whence an antagonism must arise which cannot 
‘be avoided, do what we like.’ t 

A science of society developed from a platform of thought 
which can entertain a merely empirical and negative—or if 
positive, only positively blank—doctrine of Will and Personality, 
may, without any detailed consideration of its special devel- 
opments, be at once discredited in the eyes of those who con- 
sistently hold by the Divine idea and purpose, by a Will and 
Personality with which it is our duty to be at one, and by an 
eternal Reason fulfilling itself in all things. These, however, 
it may be retorted, are assumptions which we nor others are 
entitled to make any more than Mr. Spencer. That is a question 
which would lead us too far for present purposes. An imperfect 
statement would be supererogatory on the one side, and un- 
satisfactory and unconvincing on the other. Let it suffice for 
the present to have pointed out what appears to us the relation 
of Mr. Spencer’s system to these radical points, and for the 
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rest, to consider one or two of his positions on his own terms, 
and see how far they are at one with data and principles of the 
same order and rank as he himself recognizes. The remainder 
of this paper we shall devote to a consideration of his concep- 
tion of his science and its sphere. 

Mr. Spencer defines Social Statics thus :— 

‘Social philosophy may be aptly divided into statics and dynamics: 
the first treating of the equilibrium of a perfect society, the second of the 
forces by which society is advanced towards perfection.’ 


. But a perfect society does not exist. How then are we to 
examine the conditions of its equilibrium? A science must 
have an object. If Social Statics has to do only with a perfect 
society, where are its data? A system of deductions from 
hypothetical data does not constitute a science (other than 
formal and empty) any more than nonsense hexameters 
constitute poetry. The one exhibits a verbal arrangement in 
the form of verse, according to the laws of prosody : ; “the other 
an example of reasoning in scientific form, in conformity with 
logical requirements ; but that is all. Social science, as thus 
constituted, has no object save what is excogitated or fancied 
by its author. 

Not only, indeed, is the particular body of so-called science 
here presented, baseless, but the direct conclusion is that, of 
society as alone it is an object of knowledge to us, there can be 
no ethical science. For what is certified to be the only legitimate 
object of social science, is society, not as it exists, not as an 
entity, but asa nonentity; for we suppose Mr. Spencer is hardly 
prepared to traffic in Platonic ideas. If science can deal only 
with the perfect, then society which is imperfect admits of no 
science ; and all society that is or has been, is in his sense 
imperfect. Here then is a great field of human knowledge 
that cannot be brought under scientific dominion. This, in 
a manner, Mr. Spencer admits. For all imperfect stages of 
social.existence, the only science he recognizes is Moral Path- 
ology, which he insinuates to be incapable of scientific 
development. 

It may be speciously argued that the object of the science 
is society, which certainly does exist ; and that as science can 
deal only with the perfect, it is warrantable ideally to conceive 
the perfect form which it bespeaks, and to overlook the de- 
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partures from that form that actual life presents. But this 
were competent only where the perfect type is indisputably as- 
certainable, by deviations mutually suggesting correction, or 
testimony converging by indefinitely close approximation 
in the actual. Here, however, we are far from common 
consent. If the type to which all concurrent history bears 
any witness is to be assumed as the perfect, then at least a 
large induction to ascertain this type were a necessary pre- 
liminary, which, if undertaken, might yield a result not quite 
the same as Mr. Spencer’s. If it should be said that we de- 
velop a science of pure mechanics from data that are not in 
thorough agreement with what we actually find around us, 
it must be borne in mind that this is done by the abstraction 
of a known quantity, such as atmospheric resistance or fric- 
tion, which in every application of results must again be 
taken into account, and in so far as what is eliminated may 
not be known or ascertainable, the science is fruitless. Such 
an abstraction, moreover, is made in the case of the simplest 
science, and the lowest forms, and the most general property 
of matter. But as we ascend in complexity and speciality, 
the more difficult is it to eliminate and make allowance for 
any of the data. With what security, then, shall we attempt 
it in the highest forms, the most intricate phenomena that the 
whole range of nature presents ? Ideal abstractions may some- 
times turn to Frankensteins in our hand. 

Such a science of society, then, fails in one of the primary 
notes of science; it does not admit of verification—for the 
simple reason that there are no such facts as it assumes. 
This, indeed, Mr. Spencer admits, insists on, and attempts to 
obtain a negative and indirect evidence for his conclusions 
from the very fact of their incongruity with actual life. 


‘It is preposterous,’ he assures us, ‘to look for consistency between 
absolute moral truth and the defective characters and usages of our, 
existing state. A total disagreement may be looked for between the 
doctrines promulgated and the institutions amid which we live. And the 
reader will be prepared to view such a disagreement, not only as consist- 
ent with their truth, but as adding to their probability.’ 


But even were such a plea competent from his general phi- - 
losophic standpoint, we cannot forget that while there is 
only one right answer to a problem, there may be indefinitely 
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numerous wrong ones, and that of any two, to disprove one is 
not equivalent to establishing the other. 

Even were Mr. Spencer’s doctrines more convincing,— 
though he should succeed in establishing for them a certain 
speculative interest, such an acknowledged incongruity must 
debar them from any bearing on the existing state of things. 
*He applies his results nevertheless, not only to display their 
disparity with things as they are, but as affording the true 
rules for conduct. It may be thought only what is com- 
mendable to inculeate a higher rule of life than is quite 
practicable—an ideally perfect rule which never is, and is 
hardly expected to be, acted up to; to set before us a rule 
of practice and a pattern of life, which, though we feel we 
cannot conform to it, ought to be our unceasing aim, the 
object of our deepest aspiration and most strenuous effort. 
To do so is the duty of every Christian minister. But is there 
not something inconsistent in Mr. Spencer doing so? What 
may be fitting in the teacher of dogmatic truth, may be out of 
place on the part of the scientific investigator; and precepts 
and exhortations in the name of Heaven, accompanied by as- 
surances of Divine aid working in us both to will and to do, 
may have areasonableness that is awanting to the injunctions 
of a theorising moralist, who declares at the same time the 
impossibility of obedience by imperfect men, for whom there 
is no escape from the consequences of their own natures. 

Mr. Spencer believes, itis true, in the evanescence of evil and 
the ultimate perfection of mankind. But it is as little by any 
direct exercise of will, as through any intervention of grace, that 
he looks for that end being accomplished. Itis by the gradual 
invigoration of some of our powers, and the enfeeblement 
and ultimate extinction of others, under the natural operation 
of the law of adaptation,—under the influence, that is, of a 
constant excessive need for exercise in the one case, and 
repression in the other, from the force of circumstances. 
There is no lesson he more strongly or more frequently 
impresses upon his readers than the utter impossibility, by 
any effort on our part, or any ingenuity of device, of hasten- 
ing or anticipating this growth of faculty, this amelioration 
of character. If the organ is there, it cannot be amputated 
or excised, it must be absorbed ; if it is not there, it cannot be 
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artificially produced, it can only be developed by natural 
growth. And in these, as in all her processes, Nature neither 
wearieth nor hasteth. Yet while admitting that the moral 


law of a perfect society cannot be obeyed, and that it would . 


be absurd to expect that it should, in the present state of 
humanity; and while denouncing as utterly hopeless and 
foolish, if not also immoral—as tending to suppress, by super- 
seding, natural development—any attempt, by the aid of 
external or artificial means, to bring men more nearly into 
accord with it ; he nevertheless does not hesitate to urge the 
adoption of that perfect law as a rule of life ;—a proceeding 
which is at once to propose an acknowledged impossibility, 
and to employ the external and artificial means of reasoning 
and exhortation to. promote an end which in his own view 
ought to, and can, be gained only by natural growth. 

We say external and artificial means of argument and 
rhetoric, for they are external and foreign to the mind to 
which they are addressed; and if artificial signifies what is 
of human contrivance, the means suggested by reflection and 
ingenuity for promoting an end that is properly the result of 
natural development are no less artificial when they involve 
an appeal to judgment and sympathetic emotions, than when 
the appeal is to the desire for ease, comfort, and success, 
and to the dread of pain and penalty. If the one artificial 
device is allowable now, and not the other, because we have 
reached a level at which we are amenable to the more re- 
fined influence, should not that other also be held allowable 
when such a height is unattained ? The inconsistency is seen 
at its full when it is borne in mind that natural growth and 
development, to which it is maintained all should be left, is 
represented as the product of external conditions under the 
law of adaptation. For if man’s faculties are themselves 
a natural production, any social mechanism which they con- 
struct and put in operation is no more extraneous than any 
other circumstance of life; but, on the contrary, is a true 
element of these conditions, and more artificial only as being 
consciously originated, while the others are not. Either, 
therefore, Mr. Spencer errs in forbidding external or artificial 
aids, or violates his own principles in writing his book, and 
especially in pressing upon us the rule he conceives as suitetl 
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only to social perfection. The truth would rather seem to be 
that as man’s moral constitution is held to be developed and 
controlled under the modifying operation of external con- 
ditions, no external aid, being itself necessarily the joint 
result of the constitution and the conditions, is inadmissible, 
the very fact that it is produced and put forth, legitimizing its 
adoption; and if there can be a right and a wrong in the 
matter, it is that a lower, coarser, and less effectual aid should 
no longer be used when once society has reached a stage of 
responsibility to one more refined and elevating. 

While, however, Mr. Spencer contends that it is impossible 
that conduct can be better than character, and that character 
can be ameliorated only by a gradual change painfully effected 
from savagism to the height of civilisation, he nevertheless 
would now and at once impose the rule of perfection, and in 
as absolute and unqualified a style ag any Christian precept. 


‘Should the reader,’ he says, ‘ find the principles logically derived from 
a fundamental truth, he will have no alternative but to adopt them as 
rules of conduct, which ought to be followed without exception. No 
matter how seemingly inexpedient, dangerous, injurious even, may be 
the course which morality points out as ‘ abstractedly right,” the highest 
wisdom is in perfect and fearless submission.’ 


But so far as the principles can pretend to be logically 
derived from a fundamental truth, they have no bearing on 
actual life: conversely, inasmuch as they are set forth as 
a rule of conduct, they can have no logical pedigree. For on 
the general principle of Mr. Spencer’s distinction of statics 
and dynamics, it is illogical to thrust the characteristic and 
central law of the one within the sphere of the other, and to 
urge its recognition and observance there. He anticipates 
opposition, indeed, to his teaching in this respect ; but rather 


in the form of apologies for disobedience to the high moral 


law he enunciates, and on the score of policy, than as an 
intellectual criticism. 


‘It will be very likely urged,’ he admits, ‘that whereas the perfect 
moral code is confessedly beyond the fulfilment of imperfect men, some 
other code is needful for their present guidance. Not whatis theoretically 
right, but what is the best course practicable under existing circumstances, 
will probably be insisted on as the thing to be discovered. Some again 
may argue that whichever line of conduct produces the greatest benefit 
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as matters stand, if not positively right, is still relatively so, and is 
therefore for the time being as obligatory as the abstract law itself. 
Or it will perhaps be said that if, with human nature what it now is, a 
sudden rearrangement of society upon the principles of pure equity would 
produce disastrous results, it follows that, until perfection is reached, 


some discretion must be used in deciding how fay these principles shall | 


be carried out.’ 


His reply to the suggestion that what we have to inquire 
after is, not what is theoretically right, but what is the best 
course practicable under existing circumstances, is that the 
moral law is simply a statement of the conditions of beneficial 
action, and to plead for any remission or transgression of the 
moral law is therefore to plead that in the pursuit of benefit 
we should relax or break through the bounds within which 
alone benefit is obtainable. But even were it granted that his 
deduction of the moral law is correct, this would be no fair 
statement of the point. The moral law is not the develop- 
ment of the conditions of beneficial action in general, but the 
conditions of perfectly beneficial action. While each of the 
conditions may for that end be essential, and be that without 
which perfect good cannot be attained, all the others being 
present, the rigid insistence on some one may nevertheless, in 
the absence of some of the others, prove disastrous, even 
fatal. Thus, in certain emergencies, its violation may be 
absolutely necessary for the preservation of the subject, in 
order to its own ultimate establishment in conjunction with 
the others, in co-ordination with which alone it is advisable or 
possible. What he means by a perfect law is a perfect law 
for perfect men amidst perfect surroundings. But that may 
not be a perfect law for imperfect men in an imperfect envi- 
ronment. Supposing that war and military establishments 
are evil and contrary to the moral law, as Mr. Spencer main- 
tains they are, they may be necessary to secure, not only the 
freedom, but the existence of a people. 

The difficulty, in fact, is one to which Mr. Spencer himself 
feels it needful to yield. All government is, on his principles, 
an evil. Yet he admits government as a temporary necessity, 
and even prescribes its duties in accordance with his concep- 
tion of the conditions of beneficial action. The inconsistency 
of any recognition being given in his system to government at 
all, he acknowledges, but attempts to soften it down by pre- 
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scribing for government a constitution and sphere of action 
that shall ‘exhibit the least incongruity with the moral law, 
‘which may therefore remain passive with regard to it, tole- 
‘rate it.’ But why admit its necessity at all, seeing that 
however ‘ seemingly inexpedient, dangerous, injurious even, 
‘may be the course which morality points out as abstractedly 
‘right, the highest wisdom is in perfect and fearless submis- 
‘sion?’ Ifa sublime faith in the eternal law of right is to 
sustain us, why seek to fall back on so immoral a human con- 
trivance and makeshift as government ? If the conditions of 
beneficial action exclude government, why, in the pursuit of 
benefit, admit it even in its least obnoxious form? Nor is it 
easy to see how any form of it so unobnoxious as to be tole- 
rated by the moral law can be suggested by one who else- 
| where describes its essential and pervading character in these 
‘words :—‘ The doings of the battle-field merely exhibit in a 
‘concentrated form that immorality which is inherent in 
‘government, and attaches to all its functions. What is so 
‘ manifest in its military acts is true of its civil acts, that it 
4 ‘uses wrong to put down wrong.’ Still, after all, this doing 
evil that good may come, meets with Mr. Spencer’s approval, 
or at least tolerance. Here at least, it would seem, ‘ loyalty to 
‘fact’ has prevailed with the doctrinaire. 

In a separate essay on ‘ Prison Ethics,’ Mr. Spencer seems 
almost explicitly to surrender not only the position he here 
insists on—that right, so far as it is expressed in outward 
4 action, is independent of external conditions, is absolute, rigid, 
i subject to no modification in accordance with the sphere of its 
operation—but also, in respect to morals at least, his more 
fundamental doctrine, that the great motive power is a law of 
adaptation to conditions, rather than an ideal principle of 


q rectitude. In that essay he writes :— 
‘Progressing civilization, which is of necessity a suecession of compro- 
q mises between old and new, requires a perpetual readjustment of the 


compromise between the ideal and the practicable in social arrangements, 
i to which end both elements of the compromise must be kept in view. If 
it is true that pure rectitude prescribes a system of things far too good for 
men as they are, it is not less true that mere expediency dves not itself 
tend to establish a system of things any better than that which exists. 
While absolute morality owes to expediency the checks which prevent it 
4 ‘rushing into utopian absurdities; expediency, is indebted to absolute 
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morality for all stimulus to improvement. Granted that we are chiefly 
interested in ascertaining what is relatively right, it still follows that we 
must first consider what is absolutely right, since the one conception 
presupposes the other.’ 


The ‘abstract law,’ to which, we have just found him vehe- 
mently arguing that, ‘the highest wisdom is in perfect and 
‘fearless submission,’ tends, it is here admitted, of itself and 
if unchecked, to ‘rush into utopian absurdities ; ’ and whatever 
may be ‘ the highest wisdom,’ and whatever ‘the rules of con- 
‘duct which ought to be followed without exception,’ the fact 
is now unhesitatingly recognised that ‘compromise between 
‘the ideal and the practicable in social arrangements’ is a 
matter ‘ of necessity.’ But what is still more significant is, 
that adaptation to conditions, as constituting the ground of 
right, and the law of modification by which that adaptation is 
secured, as the great agency of progress, are alike abandoned. 
‘ All stimulus to improvement’ is here ascribed to ‘ absolute 
‘ morality,’ and not to the requirements of conditions operat- 
ing as a law of modification towards conformity with them; 
and while formerly all evil was said to result from non-adapta- 
tion, and therefore conversely rectitude and goodness to consist 
in fitness and adjustment to conditions, morality is now claimed 
as absolute and irrespective of conditions, —as presenting 
itself as a standard, conformity with which, and not with 
them, is what it demands,—and as carrying with it its own 
authority in that demand. 

It is not for a moment to be supposed that moral law can 
sanction evil. But a distinction is to be made between the 
principle involved and its application under conditions. The 
one is fixed and invariable; the other undergoes indefinite 
modification according to the circumstances. To prescribe 
uniformity of outward action would be, not a faithful and 
persistent application of the principle, but in many cases 
a violation of the principle. It is not contrary to the law of 
gravitation, but strictly in virtue of it, that a balloon soars 
aloft, and water rises in a pump above its level. Accordingly 
the immutable principles of right may require a man to act 
in very different ways according to the conditions which the 
sphere of the action presents. A line of conduct is in the 
highest degree right, not because, proceeding from the best 
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motive, it refuses to take into account its relevancy to the 
field of operation, but because it does consider congruity, and 
adapts itself to the case. 

To the supposed objection that whatever is most advantage- 
ous under existing circumstances must be, if not positively 
right, yet relatively so, and therefore, for the time being, as 
obligatory as the law itself, or more so, Mr. Spencer replies 
that so far from the obligation being greater, or even equal, it 
is at the best borrowed and dependent. 


‘It is not true,’ he says, ‘ that the arrangement best adapted to the 
time possesses, in virtue of its adaptation, any independent authority. Its 
authority is not original, but derived. Whatever respect is due to it is due 
to it only as a partial embodiment of the morallaw’ [and as it subserves 
its ends]. ‘If the only excuse to be made for measures of temporary expe- 

diency is, that they get the commands of the moral law fulfilled better 

than any other measures can, their authority can be no more compared 
to that of the moral law itself, than the authority of a servant with that 
of his master.’ 


q To which, perhaps, it might be rejoined that if a servant gets 
the commands of a master better obeyed than can the master 
himself,-then his authority practically is superior to his mas- 
ter’s, and he would seem to be the better master of the two. 
But the true answer is this, Why has not the arrangement in 
‘ virtue of its adaptation’ an independent authority 2? What, 
in Mr. Spencer’s view, confers authority on the moral law 
} itself, in its highest and purest form, save its adaptation ? 
Nay, wherein, according to him, consists the very property 
and essence of morality, if not in adaptation? Whatever, 
therefore, is acknowledged to possess that quality in the greatest 
i degree must be of supreme authority ; and if any measure of 
expediency can claim more of it than the abstract law, Mr. 
Spencer cannot consistently deny it the preference. Here, 
j again, the position he would claim for the ‘ abstract law’ 
i would appear to be at variance with his general principle, and 
virtually to admit its validity and authority as ‘the categorical 
‘imperative ’ apart from subserviency to beneficial —_ through 
conformity with conditions. 
q The reader must bear in mind that we are not matin on 
4 its own merits the question of what ought or ought not to be 
the rule of human conduct, but here, as generally throughout, 
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merely endeavouring to show the contradictory and untenable 
positions into which Mr. Spencer is led by his inelastic and 
absolute treatment of his subject. 

But though this ideally perfect condition of associated 
humanity may be practically barren so far as furnishing us 
with rules of action for our guidance now is concerned, the 
question recurs—Does it possess speculative value and justifica- 
tion ? If we are to trust to abstract considerations, they may be 
found to be double-edged tools. The employment in the sphere 
of concrete existences, of ideal abstractions, unless they are vin- 
dicated as of a genuine a priori character, is not always safe or 
trustworthy. Like infinities in mathematics, they lend them- 
selves too readily to conjure with. Might it not, for example, 
be argued that there never can be such a perfect society—that 
it involves a contradiction? Any deviation from the type 
would necessarily be an imperfection; hence in a perfect 
society there could be no change. But change seems the law 
of the universe: there is nothing stationary. Humanity is 
no exception to the general law, as indeed Mr. Spencer himself 
somewhat laboriously argues through half a dozen pages. Per- 
fection precludes progress, but all experience leads us to believe 
that where there is no progress there will be retrogression. 
There is no standing still in this system of life and action : 
we believe that when we do not advance we recede. ~But even 
if this were not so, fixity and stagnation would be the result: a 
sort of Celestial Empire, only at a higher stage, would repre- 
sent the ultimate development of the race. Hope and aspira- 
tion would die out of our constitution ; there would be nothing 
to look forward to, and our life would be reduced to an 
invariable standard, at least as to the community, even if 
with differences of individual character and endowment. In 
fact, Mr. Spencer’s perfect society is a ne plus ultra, and every 
doctrine that involves finality carries therein its own refutation. 

It may possibly be demanded—if it be admitted that civili- 
zation is advancing, and if the race be not either to stand still 
or retrograde—what else can the issue be but perfection? It 
might be sufficient to reply that science is not vaticination, 
and that although a science, advanced to a certain stage, may 
enable us to forecast within restricted limits, it is no valid ob- 
jection to a science, that so far as yet developed it has not 
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conferred the power of prediction. The varieties of phenom- 
enal development are boundless; and, as already observed, 
ideal abstractions, unless evolved from a root of necessity and 
universality, are empty and sometimes treacherous. Dolus 
latet in generalibus. But perhaps it is not altogether incon- 
ceivable that there should be an indefinite perfectibility, though 
no definitive perfection, just as a curve ever more and more 
nearly approaches its asymptote, but never reaches it. 

But, all such vague and questionable considerations apart, 
the statical perfection Mr. Spencer predicts would seem, after 
all,as illusory as it is unserviceable. Like every dream of 
complete felicity, it isin the future, and alas! far off. 

‘Man never is, but always to be blessed.’ 
But why not now? Why not long ago? With the supposition 
of an original moral constitution in harmony with his primi- 
tive state, together with the constant operation of the law of 
adaptation, the difficulty is to understand how man could ever 
have fallen very far, or for a long time, short of perfection. 
Our ‘characteristics fitted us for our original state.’ Ad- 
mittedly, then, in the first instance, man’s moral nature and 
his antisocial condition were thoroughly adapted to each other. 
Consequently he was then perfect, for ‘all imperfection is 
‘unfitness to the conditions of existence.’ _It was only when 
that adaptation gave place to discord that imperfection 
arose. Divergence was caused by men being forced, through 
increase of numbers, to face each other; and had the race 
become suddenly so multiplied as to imply an immediate tran- 
sition from solitary selfish habits to the elaborate interdepen- 
dence of social life—like the immediate transplantation of an 
arctic plant to an equatorial soil—a great and violent disturb- 


‘ance could be imagined. But the process must have been 


gradual and slow. The magnitude of the solid earth, and the 
physiological conditions of fecundity, place that point beyond 
question. The maladjustment, therefore, must have been at 
first partial and insignificant. By constant minute increments 
the smallest disparity will grow to be momentous, and this 
might have been the case had a continuous change been going 
on on the one side while the other was stationary. But, by 
the hypothesis, the law of adaptation must have come into 


operation with its healing influence, from the date of the ear- 


liest variation ; and as, from the very nature of the ¢ase, the 
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advance of social conditions must have been by slow de- 
grees, the constitution must have also, step by step, yielded 
to the widening influence. This, indeed, is not only admitted, 
but asserted by Mr. Spencer, though it is doubtful whether 
he recognizes the conclusion involved. 


‘The new conditions to which adaptation has been taking place have 
themselves grown up slowly. ... If the demand for increase of power 
in some particular faculty is great and unceasing, development will go on 
with proportionate speed. And, conversely, there will be an appreciable 
dwindling in a faculty altogether deprived of exercise. But the conditions 
of human life have undergone no changes sudden enough to produce 
these immediate results.’ 


If the variation in conditions was slow, and the variation in 
faculty proportionate, this may account for the tardy advance 
of civilisation, but not for any delay in the adaptation of the 
one to the other. The fair inference rather is, that having 
started in agreement they would never greatly differ; that 
character and circumstance would make the transition, if 
not in absolute accord, side by side, yet in closest approxima- 
tion, marching in column. If the product of arctic vegetation, 
instead of being abruptly removed through many degrees of 
latitude, had been brought to the tropical settlement by stages 
so short, and at a rate so slow, that the journey was performed, 
not in the lifetime of the original individual plant, but only 
after many generations of successive seedlings, the process 
of acclimatization (such being possible) would have been 
achieved through a series of accommodations imperceptibly 
minute, subjecting the vitality and powers of the plant to no 
violent strain or shock by abrupt and preat vicissitudes. And 
so men from their first initiation to human brotherhood must, 
day by day, year by year, and generation after generation, have 
been unintermittingly and insensibly moulded into conformity 
with the ever-growing complexity of a common bond. 

Thus arises the question—Is not each stage of social de- 
velopment (relatively) perfect for its condition? Strictly 
speaking there are no such things as stages, for the movement 
is unceasing. But jyst as we speak of the present, though 
there is na such thing, since it is already past ere we have 
recognized it—victuri semper, vivimus nunquam—so We May on 


a large view apprehend things as undergoing apparently so 
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slight a movement at one time as compared with another, 
that we can with some justification speak of a status quo. 
Now, s0 far as social development ever presents itself to us as 
at a stage, it must be in virtue of its having attained in some 
‘measure an equilibrium among its forces. That the equili- 
brium is not absolute is true, else there would be an end of 
progress; but the unbalanced tendency is reduced to about a 
minimum, till, in course of time, that small residue of free force 
works out a new combination, which hastens the movement. 
Now, at each of these stages, is not the arrangement, though 
not absolutely perfect (in Mr. Spencer’s sense of adjustment), 
yet so nearly so, that, in relation to our faculties and the 
space of time the life of man embraces, we may without 
impropriety speak of it as such ? 

If, therefore, the social organism, ever and anon, comes 
into a state of accord with place and circumstance so nearly 
complete, as to leave only such a surplusage of disengaged 
agency or undischarged function as serves to preserve the 
momentum requisite to secure progress, may we not with pro- 
priety regard the adjustment as, for the conjuncture, practi- 
cally fulfilled, and one of (unstable) equilibrium? Just as, 
without reservation, we pronounce an animal to be adapted to 
its circumstances, though its structure may exhibit a rudi- 
mentary organ, giving promise of a proclivity, or a record of 
an obsolete office, which is yet at present alike unfit to operate 
and destitute of an adequate sphere. 

In this view is not Comte’s definition of Social Statics more 
correct, more corresponding to fact, than Mr. Spenceyr’s ? 
According to Comte, while the scientific distinction of a sub- 
ject into statics and dynamics is to be extended to social pheno- 
mena for the purposes of investigation, it is not to be overlooked 
that that distinction becomes less marked the more advanced 
the science; and that when Sociology is fully constituted, though 
the distinction may be observed in the interests of analysis, 
there will be no real division of the science into two parts corre- 
sponding with it. It represents two aspects of a theory, not 
two classes of facts. Society never actually is at a standstill ; 
absolute equilibrium would stereotype the present and be fatal 
to improvement. Still, for analytical study we may seize upon 
phases in which the conditions of stability and order are 
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considered to the exclusion of those which determine progress. 
While the dynamics of the science treat of the laws of its 
continuous movement, the statics, therefore, according to 
Comte, deal with ‘the laws of action and reaction of the 
‘different parts of the social system, apart, for the occasion, 
‘from the fundamental movement which is always gradually 
‘modifying them.’ Such a definition seems a true rendering 
of the actual state of the case. It refers to what is real and 
objective; it affords for the science a field of data that are not 
imaginary, and a test to which at all times its results may be 
subjected for verification and correction. 

In conclusion, we would repeat that in many of these re- 
marks on Mr. Spencer’s doctrines regarding the scope and task 
of Social Statics, we have been speaking not so much from our 
own standpoint as from the level of Mr. Spencer’s own prin- 
ciples, as we understand them, with the view of testing their 
consistency and coherence. 


*,.* This paper was in type before the publication of Mr. Spencer's first volume 
of the ‘ Principles of Sociology’ was announced, 


Art. VI.—Guizot’s History of France. 


(1.) L’Histoire de France depuis les Temps les plus reculés jusqu’en 
1789. Raconteé & mes Petits-enfants. Par M. Guizor. Cing 
tomes. Paris: Librairie Hachette et Cie. 1875-1876. 

(2.) The History of France from the Earliest Times to the year 
1789. Related for the Rising Generation. By M. Guizor. 
Translated by Rosert Buack, M.A. Five Vols. Samp- 
son Low, Marston, and Co. 


We have here the last work of a man who had both studied 
history and helped to make it. Time flies so fast that, both 


‘as a statesman and as a writer, M. Guizot seems to belong 


to a past age. His preface, bearing date in 1869, seems to 
belong to another epoch. Yet it is little more than two years 
since he died, and it is little more than five years since he 
played, by his pen at least, a part in affairs, craving help 
for his country at a moment in her history no less critical, 
no less charged with importance for France and Europe, 
than any that his own history records. Born under the old 
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monarchy, old enough to remember the beheading of the last 
king of the old monarchy, he lived through commonwealths, 
kingdoms, and tyrannies, more than it is easy to reckon up. 
He played his part as the minister of the last constitutional 
sovereign of France, and he died a citizen of the third French 
republic. Without reaching the years of Isokrates, he had. 
seen in his eighty-seven years changes as great as Isokrates 
saw in his ninety-nine. The statesmanship of M. Guizot 
belongs to a past age; the tale of the Spanish marriages 
seems as little to belong to our age as the kindred policy by 
which Lewis the Fourteenth strove to compass a kindred 
object. Our generation will perhaps be inclined to rank 
him higher as a writer of history than as an actor in history. 
His historic merits are great; his services to historical lite- 
rature are deep and lasting. Yet here too we feel that he 
already belongs to a past time. Calm, observant, fair, clear, 
commonly accurate, going for history to its true sources, he 
was one of the founders of the modern school of historical 
research. Yet in many things he seems widely parted 
from that school. That the doctrinaire statesman should be 
also somewhat of a doctrinaire writer was so natural that we 
can hardly call it blameworthy. The essential difference 
between him and a school which looks back to him with 
respect and gratitude, is that his position is local instead of 
cecumenical. He is French, not European. He has, after 
all, failed to grasp the key to European history. Compare, 
for instance, M. Guizot with Sir Francis Palgrave. In a 
crowd of qualities of no small moment for the historical 
writer the French writer far surpasses the adopted English- 
man. M. Guizot is never wild; he is always grave and 
sober: Sir Francis Palgrave is often very wild indeed. M. 
Guizot’s judgement on any particular point was likely to 


be sounder than that of Sir Francis. Yet there is a true 


life in the English writer which is lacking in the Frenchman. 
Palgrave had grasped, he was the first to grasp, the rea] 
history of medieval and modern Europe. Amidst exaggera: 
tion, extravagances, many slips, many false deductions, 
Palgrave was the first to teach the unity of history, the first 
to show that the power of Rome never passed away. We 
may perhaps think that the historian of Normandy and 
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England had wandered needlessly far from his subject whett ||| 
he tells the details of the conspitacy by which John Tzimiskés oan 
supplanted Niképhoros Phoékas on the Byzantine throne. 
M. Guizot was not the least likely to go so far afield. Such 
a digression is an artistic fault; but it is a fault on the right aii 
side. It is a fault of which no man could be guilty but one eit 
who had learned what European history really is, who knew || 
that Rome and Constantinople, Winchester and Rouen, were oot 
all parts of a single whole. Of this wide, imperial, ecumeni- a 
cal grasp we see no trace in M. Guizot. There hardly could | | 
be, unless M. Guizot had been other than himself, unless he id 
had, so to speak, not been M. Guizot, but Sir Francis Pal- aay 
grave. To Sir Francis Palgrave England and Normandy were a; 
parts of a whole; they are ever looked at with relation to the A | 
other parts of the whole and to its centre. With M. Guizot, ea | 
on the other hand, France is simply France; other things are 
looked at in their relation to France. Of the great historical ‘ 
conception of Sir Francis Palgrave M. Guizot has no living q 
idea. This alone makes him, as compared with writers of . 
our own generation, a representative of an era, of a way of 
looking at things, which has now passed away. “ea 

The book itself, described as history told to the author’s a 
grandchildren, is not altogether what might have been looked 
for from its title. From the first four volumes we were led to 
think that the phrase, ‘racontée 4 mes petits-enfants,’— 
why should the English translator change the phrase into 
such a cant vulgarism as ‘ the rising generation’ ? *—was not 
much more than a mere figure of speech. But from the pre- oe 
face to the fifth volume, which has appeared separately after the ou 
rest, it seems that they are to be taken as expressing a fact. a4 
The first four volumes are, inthe strictest sense, M. Guizot’s own ; 
composition. The fifth has been put together by his daughter 
Madame de Witt from his notes and under his guidance. But 
it is from this preface that we find that the book really was so 
far ‘ told to his grandchildren ’ that it was at least read to them 

* It is hardly needful to dwell on the translation, From comparing a few pas- 
sages with the original, it seems not much better or worse than translations 
commonly are. Few people seem to grasp the fact that to make a good trans- 
lation is one of the hardest of human tasks. Mr. Black, like mos of his craft, 


so often fails to reproduce M. Guizot’s real meaning that we haye cliosen to give é 
our extracts in the original; ae 
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in portions day by day. Yet it cannot be looked on as in any 
sense a child’s book. The garb of ‘ Tales of a Grandfather ’ 
is gradually dropped; it would indeed be hard to keep it on 
through five large volumes. It is only at the very beginning 
that the narrative really has anything of the character of @ 
story told to children. For some time that character is kept 
up by a kind of legal fiction: the words ‘mes enfants’ are 
ever and anon brought in in the vocative case. Gradually this 
survival of a practically forgotten theory is dropped, and the 
book becomes merely a history of France, clearly and simply 
told. The only feature left which reminds one of its origin is 
that, though general views and comments are not lacking, 
personal and picturesque scenes, conversations and the like, 
are evidently brought to the foreground of set purpose. 
Another sign of the original purpose of the book is doubtless to 
be seen in the engravings with which it is lavishly illustrated. 
There are abundance of portraits, some views of places, but 
many more pictures, of course more or less imaginative, of 
scenes in the story. We do not quarrel with their introduc- 
tion; we leave to artistic critics to judge in detail of their 
artistic merits ; but a protest or two we must make. We know 
how hard it is to make artists draw only such buildings as 
were possible at the time of the event which they represent. 
It is perhaps hypercritical to complain if the different stages of 
a single style are confused together, and if Charles the Great 
is lodged in a palace that would have better fitted Frederick 
Barbarossa. But nature at least is eternal: those who at- 
tempt to draw a historical scene which took place on some 
definite and well-known spot should at least take the trouble 
to find out what that spot is like. Itis too bad of M. Guizot’s 
artist, when, drawing the landing of William and his Normans 
on the flat shore of Pevensey, instead of giving us the walls 
of Anderida, he gives us steep rocks close to the water. It is 
harder still when the artist, drawing the scene, so often drawn 
already, of Edith finding the body of Harold, further carries 
his rocks, and that with a certain increase of picturesque and 
savage outline, to the top of the hill of Senlac. Of this we 
docomplain. That a good many of the illustrations are what 
we in England are tempted to call very French, is no matter 
for wonder, hardly matter for blame. On the whole we do not 
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wish the illustrations away. But while in one way they pro- 
claim the intention of making the work a child’s book, they 
help further to keep it from really being so, by adding ‘yet 
further to its cost and size. Five tall volumes of large print, 
with a wide margin, never can be a real child’s book. We 
can quite understand, as we are told in the preface to the 
fifth volume, that M. Guizot’s grandchildren listened to their 
grandfather’s history with deep interest, and that the time which 
was so spent was the greatevent of each day. But it is none 
the less clear that, before he had got very far in his story, M. 
Guizot had given up the notion of telling it in the strictest 
sense as a tale to children. It will be remembered that Sir 
Walter Scott in the same case, as he himself tells us, changed 
his tone and plan before he had got very far in his ‘ Tales of a 
‘Grandfather.’ Itis only the first chapter or two which are told 
in areally childish tone, and in the later volumes the fiction of 
Hugh Littlejohn is dropped altogether. 

But, be the origin of M. Guizot’s book what it may, for 
the book itself we are thankful. It shows how strong M. 
Guizot’s powers were to the last. We really see no sign of 
flagging, unless it be in a certain habit of calling up various 
writers to be quoted, and commonly to be patted on the back, 
as a schoolmaster might deal with his pupils or a grandfather 
with his grandchildren. But if this be a defect, it is the merest 
trifle ; the great mass of the story is as vigorous as it is clear, 
moderate, and high-toned. M. Guizot might not have taken 
it as praise, but we mean it as no slight praise, when we 
say that we have scarcely ever seen a book written by a 
Frenchman on a French subject which was so little French in 
its spirit. This is quite consistent with what we just before 
said about M. Guizot writing from a purely French, and not 
from an cecumenical point of view. M. Guizot is too apt to 
look on France merely as France, and not as a certain part 
of Europe and of the world. But he is not carried away by a 
false patriotism to set up France as something which has a 
right to lord it over the rest of the world. There is no brag, no 
swagger, about M. Guizot; there are none of those calm assump- 
tions in the teeth alike of history and morality of which it is so 
easy to find examples among writers of his nation. M. Guizot 
ig not dazzled by false glory. He can see through Francis 
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the First and Lewis the Fourteenth. It is but seldom that he 


is led away into the conventional talk about natural bound- 


aries, frontier of the Rhine, and theflike. Yet even he can- 
not quite avoid the temptation. He has very little sympathy 
with Philip the Fair, but he says (i. 568) that in his reign 
‘le domaine royale récut dans les Pyrénées, dans l’Aquitaine, 
‘en Franche Comté, en Fiandres, des accroissements terri- 
‘toriaux qui étendirent l’unité nationale.’ Here, evenin M. 
Guizot, is a trace of the old leaven. What had the national 
unity of France to do with Aquitaine? Still more, what had 
it to do with the Burgundian Palatinate, a fief of the Empire, 
which was held for a short time by the sovereign of France, 
by a mere personal union, just as Hanover was lately held by 
the sovereign of Great Britain? Even M. Guizot had not 
quite got rid of the notion that any land which France got 
hold of in the end had been destined in the eternal fitness of 
things to be French from the beginning. So again, describing 
the reign of Lewis the Eleventh, he tells us (ii. 448) :— 

* Par les provinces qu’il acquit successivement, en tout ou en partie, la 
Bourgogne, la Franche Comté, l’Artois, la Provence, l’Anjou, le Rou- 
sillon, le Barrois, il fit faire & la France un grand pas vers son unité 
territoriale dans ses limites naturelles.’ 

Here there is, even in M. Guizot, the confusion which has 
to be striven against in all French history. The three wholly 
distinct processes of annexing a land like Anjou, which had 
really been cut off from France—a land like the Duchy of 
Burgundy, which, though no part of France, owed homage to 
the French king—and lands like Provence and the County of 
Burgundy, which had nothing whatever to do with France or 
her king—are all jumbled together as if they were alike steps 
towards reaching some imaginary natural boundary. It shows 
how deeply such notions are impressed on the very being 
of Frenchmen, when so calm and thoughtful a writer as M. 
Guizot could be led away by them, or rather could take them 
for granted. Still there is much less of this kind of thing in 
M. Guizot’s book than in almost any French book that we 
ever saw. Even in the early part of his subject he has, we 
think, written as good a history of France as a Frenchman 
can write. 

Will this last phrase be a stumbling-block? As a rule, a 
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native of any country ought to be the best able to write its 
history, and assuredly there are large periods of French history 
which no one can write so well as a Frenchman. But it is 
not too much to say that, for dealing with the early part of 
the story, with the origin and formation of the French nation, 
a Frenchman is simply disqualified. The origin of the 
French nation and kingdom is very simple, and it may be 
told in a very few words; but every one of those few words 
grates on some cherished French prepossession. Before we 
can get at any clear notion of French history, we must 
altogether disabuse ourselves of any such doctrine as that 
with which M. Guizot begins his third volume. 

‘Plus y étudié et je contemple librement notre histoire, plus j’éprouve un 
sentiment de fierté patriotique mélé de tristesse. La France, dans son 
unité nationale, est le plus ancien des Etats de ’Europe chrétienne.’ 

It must be a hard lesson for one who has been used to 
change the German lord of Gaul into a Gaulish lord of 
Germany, who has been used to repeat the tables of the 
three races of French kings, when he is told that the first 
two of those races were strangers to his blood and speech, 
that the first glimmerings of the modern French kingdom are 
not to be seen till the ninth century, and that the thing itself 
did not exist till the last years of the tenth. It must be a 
hard lesson to be told that so many ages of traditional French 
history have to be lopped off, that what passes for early 
French history is in truth Roman and German history, that 
for French history he must be satisfied to begin with the 
Duchy of France, a fief of the Western Kingdom, to which the 
crown of the Western Kingdom passed in the end. French 
writers of the school of Thierry are ready enough to insist on 
the Teutonic character of the Franks in Gaul; their theory 
even leads them to exaggerate the duration of the distinction 
between Teuton and Roman on Gaulish soil. But writers of 
this school are no more ready than old-fashioned talkers 
about Pharamond and Clovis to take in the fact that France 
is not Gaul, that it was in its beginning only a small 
part of Gaul, that there was a time when Gaul itself was 
simply a part of a vast German dominion, whose centre lay, 
not on the Seine but on the Rhine. So great a delusion 
perhaps never arose in any other case out of the mere misuse 
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of an ambiguous word. But let no one fancy that it isa mere 
question of words. If men had not been taught to confound 
France with Gaul, to expand the Duchy of Hugh the Great 
into the province won by Cesar, we might never have heard 
any theories about the left bank of the Rhine; we might 
perhaps never have seen the wars which have risen out of 
those theories. 

Now how does M. Guizot stand with regard to this early 
history which has been so thoroughly misunderstood? How 
far has he availed himself of the light which has been thrown 
on several ages of Gaulish and German history by the simple 
process of calling things by their true names? In M. Guizot 
we find no vapouring and vaunting, no misrepresentation of 
facts, very little that can be called even misunderstanding of 
points of detail. His judgements of particular men and par- 
ticular acts are as sound in this period as in other periods. 
He sees, for instance, that the later Karlings of Laon, Lewis 
from-beyond-Sea and his son Lothar, were active and vigorous 
princes, as unlike as possible to the later Merwings with whom 
it has become a kind of received figure of speech to rank them. 
Sir Francis Palgrave fought for them with a kind of chivalrous 
zeal, and M. Guizot does them full justice, though perhaps in 
a rather patronizing way. About Charles the Great himself 
it would not be easy to put one’s finger on many particular state- 
ments, and to say that they are positively wrong. It is not 
likely to be so, when we remember how many years ago 
M. Guizot made the reign of Charles a subject of special 
study and exposition. If we had to find fault in detail, it 
would be at most with a few names and phrases. But though 
M. Guizot never falls into the gross mistakes and absurdities 
of so many of his countrymen, it is not the less plain that he 
had never grasped the key to the whole history of the lands 
which formed the dominion of the Merowingian kings and 
Carolingian Emperors. He had made no advance since the 
time of his earlier works. He had never mastered the true 
relations of the Frank, the Gaul, and the Roman. We will 
compare him, not with any later writer, but once more with 
Sir Francis Palgrave. Even he, who first taught us how 
truly Rome was eternal, had himself hardly grasped the 
true relations between the Eastern and Western kingdoms. 
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Still he is ages in advance of M. Guizot in general clearnes 
of view. He has brought out the rivalry between Paris and 
Laon in a way which no one can forget, but in a way no 
Frenchman can thoroughly take in. Frenchmen are not com- 
monly guilty of undervaluing their capital in other ways, 
but we suspect that they do not always thoroughly take in how 
truly it isthe cradle of their nation. 

M. Guizot in short had not got rid of old traditional notions 
about France, as if it were something which, if it did not 
exist from all eternity, was at least designed from all eternity. 
A very few bold strokes would have brought out the real rela- 
tions of the French duchy to the Frankish Empire of which 
it was a fragment, and to the French kingdom into which it 
grew. But those strokes are never drawn. Instead of them, 
M. Guizot goes on with the conventional phraseology which 
has misled so many generations. To our mind a history of 
France, as such, should begin in the ninth century at the 
earliest, as a history of Switzerland should begin in the 
thirteenth. Of the earlier history, Gaulish, Roman, and 
German, there is no need to give more than a sketch. The 
historian of France must make it clear what was the state of 
things out of which France began first to show herself under 
Charles the Bald, and came into full being under Hugh Capet. 
But he must not write some centuries of Roman and German 
history as if they were specially his own. A geographical 
history of Gaul would be another matter; that would take in 
France, Switzerland, Belgium, and a great deal besides. With 
M. Guizot the history of Gaul and the history of France are the 
same thing. Gaul becomes France by virtue of the coming 
of the Franks. He of course has nothing to say to fables of 
Pharamond and the like; but his way of casting them aside 
is to say :— 

‘ Pharamond, Clodion, Mérovée, Childéric ne sauraient étre considerés 
comme des rois de France et placés en téte de son histoire.’ 


Presently, when we come to Clovis—we will give his name its 
French form when dealing with a French book—he appears 
as— 


‘Ce grand barbare qui a travers tant de vices et de crimes, a fait, je 
devrais plutét dire quil a commencé deux grandes choses qui ont deja duré 
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quatorze siécles et durent encore, la monarchie frangaise et la France 
chrétienne.’ 

Presently, when Charles Martel drives the Saracens from 
Southern Gaul, the result is said to be that— 


‘Toute la Gaule méridionale, sur la rive gauche du Rhone, fut incor- 
poreé 4 l'Etat franc, que j’appellerai desormais la France. 


When he comes to Charles the Great, his language changes. 
He asks— 

‘Comment ce guerrier germain gouvernait-il ce vaste Etat, qui grace a 

ses conqueétes, s’étendait de l’Elbe a l’Ebre, de la mer du Nord 4 la mer 
Méditerranée, comprenait presque toute l’Allemagne, la Belgique, la 
France, la Suisse, le nord de I’Italie et de l’Espagne ?' 
To call such a dominion as this ‘France,’ would have been 
too much for M. Guizot’s knowledge of the truth of history ; 
yet he tells us how, between Charles and Hugh Capet, thirteen 
kings ‘ occupied the throne of France,’ and he speaks of 

‘Les deux grands faits qui avaient dominé dans la pensée et rempli la 
vie de Charlemagne, la solide fondation territoriale du royaume de la 
France chrétienne par la répression efficace des invasions étrangéres, et 
V'unité de la vaste empire dans lequel Charlemagne avait tenté et espérd 
de ressusciter empire romain.’ 

So for a page or two he goes on speaking of the dominions of 
Charles as ‘ France,’ though of course when he comes to 
speak of their divisions, ‘ France’ has to appear as only one 
kingdom among many. At the election of Hugh Capet, he 
quotes, seemingly without perceiving its force, the passage of 
Richer which reckons up the nations which made up Hugh’s 
kingdom. He is made king over Gauls, Bretons, Danes, 
Aquitanians, Goths, Spaniards, Gascons.* Presently, with 
the consent of the Franks, he associates his son Robert with 
him in the kingdom ; in Richer’s words, he sets him as king 
over the ‘ Occidentales,’ the men of the Western kingdom, 
from the Maes to the Ocean.t Here is no kingdom of France 


* Richer, iv, 12. ‘Gallis, Brittannis, Dahis, Aquitanis, Gothis, Hispanis, 
Wasconibus, rex prerogatur.’ The minute geographical accuracy i's amazing. 
The ‘Galli’ are, in Richer’s somewhat affected style, the people of Hugh’s own 
duchy of France. For ‘ Dahis’ we should doubtless, with Pertz, read ‘ Danis,’ 
that is, the Normans, 

+ Richer, iv. 13. ‘Ejus filium Robertum, Francis laudantibus, accepta 
purpura sollempniter coronavit [Adalbero metropolitanus, s¢.], et a Mosa Auvio 
usque Oceanum Occidentalibus regem preefecit et ordinayit.’ 
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in name, though of course it is now that the kingdom of 
France really begins. That is to say, when the Duke of the 
French became king, as he gradually incorporated the states 
of his vassals and of many who were not his vassals, the 
name of his duchy naturally spread. Presently the lands 
which Richer so carefully marks out as the lands of Aqui- 
tanians, Goths, and Gascons become, with M. Guizot, ‘la 
‘France méridionale,’ a phrase which Richer would not have 
understood, or would have taken in some wholly different 
meaning. At the beginning of the fourteenth chapter, M. 
Guizot tells us how, during the reigns of Robert, Henry the 
First, and Philip the First— 


‘Le royaume de France, n’a, & vrai dire, point d’histoire. Partagée, en 
vertu du régime féodal, entre une multitude de princes indépendants, isolés, 
& peu prés souverains dans leurs domaines, n’entretenant des relations un 
peu frequentes quavec leurs voisins, et 4 peine liés, par quelques régles en 
quelques habitudes de vassalité, & celui d’entre cut qui portait le titre 
de roi, la France du onziéme siécle si existait guere que de nom; la 
Normandie, la Bretagne, la Bourgogne, l’Aquitaine, le Poitou, l’Anjou, la 
Flandre, le Nivernais étaient les Etats et les peuples réels, ayant chacun 
sa vie et son histoire propre.’ 


Nothing can be truer than the general description; but it 
begins, so to speak, by the wrong end. M. Guizot seems to 
wonder—at least he expects his readers to wonder—at finding 
the various parts of modern France acting as separate states, 
while modern France, as a whole, has no being at all. The 
matter is made clear if we simply say that these various states 
were not parts of France at all,* that France was simply that 
one state among them whose prince had, with the kingly title, 
received an external superiority over them. At the end of the 
eleventh century, the time of which M. Guizot speaks, the two 
lands called Francia, Kastern and Western, severally gave kings 
to the two dominions into which the Frankish empire had been 
divided. The princes of Flanders and Aquitaine acknowledged 
the kingly supremacy of the prince of the Western Francia, as 
the princes of Saxony and Bavaria acknowledged the kingly 
supremacy of the prince of the Eastern Francia. But Flanders 


*Some of them, as Normandy and Anjou, had been parts of France; that 
is, they had been cut off from the Parisian duchy. 
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and Aquitaine were no more part of the Western Francia than 
Saxony and Bavaria were parts of the Eastern. 

All this, we must repeat, is no mere pedantic question of 
nomenclature. It involves the accurate or inaccurate con- 
ception of those ages in which the nations of modern Europe 
took their rise. And when we find such a writer as M. Guizot 
habitually using language which cannot fail to mislead, that - 
mere fact makes a renewed protest needful. Not that it is 
any special blame to M. Guizot himself that he failed to keep 
up with the times. He simply wrote in his old age in a way 
which in his youth had been in advance of the time, but which 
later research had left far behind. And it is moreover a 
singular study to see how thoroughly misleading an effect may 
be produced where, except in mere nomenclature, there is very 
little inaccuracy in detail. His personal picture of Charles 
the Great has little fault to be found with it, unless it bea 
touch of that over-refinement of comment which is character- 
istic of M. Guizot.* He fairly understands the man; what 
he fails to understand is his cecumenical position. According 
to M. Guizot, the great work of Charles was that— 


‘Tl sauva, tant quwil fut la, ec’est a dire pendant quarante-six ans, la 
societé gallo-franque, au déhors des invasions barbares, au dédans de 
Yanarchie. C’est la le caractere de son gouvernement et le titre de sa 
gloire.’ 


The men of Charles’s own day understood him better when 
they said that he translated the Roman Empire from the 
Greeks to the Franks. <A later writer has summed up his 
work by saying that ‘we founded the German kingdom and 
‘won the Roman diadem for its kings.’ By so doing he has 
influenced the history of the world, not for forty-six years 
only, but for ever. How little M. Guizot had really taken in 


* M. Guizot, however, singularly misunderstands one of the Capitularies which 
he quotes in vol. i, p. 227. The Emperor censures the belief that prayer to 
God could be lawfully offered in three languages only, and declares that it may 
be offered in any language M. Guizot’s comment is, ‘ Probablement en Latin, 
en Grec, et en langue Germanique, ou peut-étre en langue vulgaire; celle-ci en 
effet commencait ise former.’ There can be no doubt that the three lan- 
guages meant are the sacred three, Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. Charles asserts 
the right of his subjects to pray in German, Romance, Breton, Slave, whatever 
their natural tongue might be, 
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the imperial and cecumenical work of Charles, is plain from 
the way in which he constantly speaks of his successors. If 
there were nothing more than the phrase ‘Empereur d’Al- 
‘lemagne,’ that might be endured by an effort ; but in several 
places M. Guizot seems almost to go out of his way to give 
strange descriptions of Emperors and the Empire. Thus the 
league against the Turks in 1495 is said to have been con- 
cluded, among other princes, by ‘l’Empereur Maximilien 
‘Premier, comme roi des Romains’ (ii. 487). Presently 
(ili. 29), we are told of Charles the Fifth, before he became 
such :— 


‘La situation de Charles, en Allemagne, ¢tait aussi forte que Vyhomme 
lui-méme ; il était Allemand, duc d@’ Autriche, de race impériale, succes- 
seur naturel de son grand-pére Maximilien 4 Francfort comme de son 
grand-pére Ferdinand 4 Madrid.’ 


Here the distinction between the elective and the hereditary 
crown is most curiously wiped out. Charles was the natural 
successor of Ferdinand. He was, as the event showed, a very 
probable successor of Maximilian ; but he had no natural claim 
to anything that Maximilian held as Emperor-elect of the 
Romans, King of Germany and Jerusalem. M. Guizot, a few 
pages on, goes on to describe the election, the offer of the crown 
to Frederick of Saxony, and the final result, which he describes 
by saying that the electors ‘élurent, 4 l’unanimité, le roi 
‘d’Espagne, Charles, roi des Romains et empereur d’Allemagne, 
‘sous le nom de Charles Quint.’ We can hardly wonder when, in 
the same volume (iii. 26), we read of ‘l’archevéque de Treves, 
‘chancelier de l’empire,’ without any hint as to the part of 
the Empire over which his chancellorship ranged. A clearer 
understanding of the true nature both of Charles the Great 
and of Charles the Fifth would have enabled M. Guizot 
better to see the full significance of the promise made by the 
later Charles to the Constable Bourbon, to give him Pyo- 
vence and the Dauphinyas a kingdom. An Englishman is natu- 
rally reminded of the like offer made by Henry the Sixth to 
Richard of Poitou. In all this we are ready for the answer, 
that the Roman Empire, as translated by the first Charles 
from East to West, as restored for a moment by the fifth 
Charles to something like its ancient place, was a mere name, 
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a mere shadow. So in a sense it was. But when men for 
some centuries believe in a name and a shadow, and allow 
their belief in them to affect all their actions and ali their 
ways of looking at things, then the name becomes clothed 
with reality and the shadow with substance. 

Another point with regard to which we have really more to 
complain of in M. Guizot than with regard to his treatment 
of the growth of the French kingdom, is the nature of the 
few pages which he gives to the Norman Conquest of England. 
Perhaps it is enough to say that M. Guizot seriously quotes 
the false Ingulf as an authority for the eleventh century. 
Now to ask M. Guizot fully to bring out the real relations 
between the French duchy and the Western kingdom would 
have been nearly the same thing as to ask him to cease to be 
a Frenchman. But as the latest researches in Norman and 
English history are clearly not unknown to him, he might 
surely have grasped a fact which has been so long known, and 
which is now so universally accepted among scholars, as the 
utter worthlessness of the so-called Ingulf. Here again we 
may forestall that charge of pedantry for which accurate 
thought and reasoning must always be prepared. What can 
it matter to any save pedants whether a particular chronicle 
is genuine or not? The answer is that the question should 
rather take the form of asking whether the truth of history 
matters to any save pedants. The book which so long passed 
for a genuine writing of Ingulf has been the great storehouse 
of error with regard to the days of the Conquest. Directly or 
indirectly, the false Ingulf was the parent of Ivanhoe, and 
Ivanhoe was the parent of Thierry.* 


* Another point in which M. Guizot had clearly not kept up with the steps 
of later research, is shown in the way in which he speaks of the war between 


_ Charles the Bold and the Confederates. The enemies of Charles are (ii. 415) ‘ces 


hardis paysans des.Alpes,’ and again (ii. 422), ‘les montagnards républicains.’ 
‘ Hardy peasants’ is an odd way of describing Bernese patricians, and the word 
‘republican’ is misleading when applied to the Confederates of those days. They 
were not theoretical republicans, but simply free lands and cities of the Empire, 
whose connexion with the Empire had become practically laxer than that of its 
other members, but who had gone forth to that very war at the bidding of 
‘their gracious lord the Roman Emperor.’ Much further on, in the days of 
Lewis the Thirteenth (iv. 127), M. Guizot speaks of ‘Les ligues grises des 
Suisses Protestants.’ The description is very likely to mislead, as the Grey 
—" though in alliance with the Confederates, were not as yet in any sense 
Wiss. 
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It has been needful to find some fault ; it has been the more 
needful to find it because of the very character of the writer 
in whose work it isfound. But it is pleasant to turn from 
fault-finding to comment on the noble and generous spirit, the 


lofty moral tone, which reigns throughout M. Guizot’s history. ’ 


If M. Guizot failed to grasp the cecumenical aspect of history, 
he did not fail in an ecumenical sympathy for right. If he 
could not help looking at the origin of his nation in a spirit 
purely French, it is not in a spirit purely French that he looks 
on the moral aspect of her history. M. Guizot rises high above 
that snare of exclusive patriotism which Arnold denounced as 
a prejudice of barbarism. And knowing, as he did, both past 
and present history, looking, as he did, into the nature of man, 
he could rise above the shallow and narrow way of looking at 
things which sees only pedantry in the philosophy of cause 
and effect. Imperfect as was M. Guizot’s conception of the 
Norman Conquest in relation to England, he thoroughly 
understood it in its relation to France. France and England 
had of themselves no quarrel; as long as Normandy lay 
between them, they had but few opportunities of quarrel. 
England came to be tie rival, the supposed natural enemy, 
of France, because Normandy and England had a common 
sovereign, because that common sovereign fought his Norman 
quarrels with English men and English money, till English- 
men presently learned to take up these Norman quarrels as 
their own. The rivalry between England and France might, 
in the course of time, have come about in some other 
way; asa matter of fact, that is the way in which it did come 
about. It was the continuation of the old rivalry between 
France and Normandy. M. Guizot knew human nature well 
enough to understand that effects long survive their causes, 
that a memory continues to work when it has become merely 
2% memory, and that the sentiment which springs from the 
memory continues to work when the memory itself is for- 
gotten. He knew that men are influenced by sentiment as 
well as by interest; so he appeals to sentiment as well as to 
interest when he wishes to preach peace and good-will to the 
nations which a memory and a sentiment had made enemies. 
He then goes on to add the results of his own long experience 
(i. 347). 
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* C’est la sagesse, c’est l’habilité des gouvernements et des nations clles- 
mémes de s’appliquer 4 faire prévaloir les causes d’harmonie et de paix sur 
les causes de discorde et de guerre. C’est, en tout cas, un précepte de bon 
sens et de sens moral de ne pas ériger leg intéréts et les penchants divers 
en principe de rivalité générale et permanente, par conséquent en principe 
Whostilité systématique et Vinimitié populaire. Et plus la civilisation et 
les relations des peuples se dévelloppent, plus il devient nécessaire et en 
méme temps possible d’ élever les intéréts et Jes sentiments qui les unis- 
sent au-dessus de ceux qui les séparent, et de fonder ainsi une politique 
d’équité mutuelle et de paix au lieu d’une politique de préveventions enne- 
mies et de lutte continue. J’ai assisté, dans le cours de ma vie, mes 
enfants, & ces deux politiques ; j’ai vu la politique d’hostilité systématique 
entre la France et l’Angleterre pratiquée par ’empereur Napoleon I., avec 
autant d’habilité et d’éclat qu’elle en pouvait avoir, et jé l’ai vue aboutir 
au plus grand disastre qu'ait jamais essuyé la France. Et méme aprés ses 
fautes et ses calamités évidentes, cette politique a laissé encore parmi 
novs des traces profondes, et suscité de graves obstacles 4 la politique 
d’équité mutuelle,de liberté et de paix que nous avons laborieusement main- 
tenue et dont la nation sentait, mais presque 4 contre cceur, la justice et la 
necessité. J’ai reconnu la les déplorables résultats des vieilles causes 
historique que je viens de vous signaler, et les longs périls des passions 
aveugles qui jettent, et retiennent les peuples hors de leurs plus pressants 
intéréts et de leurs plus honnctes sentiments.’ 


It would be easy to bring together, out of the first volume 
only, a crowd of passages which do as much honour to the 
writer’s moral instincts as they do to his power of discerning 
the real motives and causes of events. Take, for instance, his 
judgement on the crusades (i. 365) :— 


‘ L’enthousiasme religieux fut, non pas le seul, mais le premier et le 
motif déterminant de la croisade. C’est l’honneur de ’humanité, et en 
particulier ’honneur de notre nation, d’étre accessible i l’empire soudain 
d’un sentiment moral et désinteressé, et de se résoudre, sans prévoyance 
comme sans préméditation, 4 des actes qui decident, pour bien des années, 
de la conduite et du sort d'une génération, peut-tre d’un peuple. Nous 
avons vu de nos jours, dans notre population, dans nos assemblées 
nationales, dans nos armées, sous l'impulsion, non plus de la passion 
religieuse, mais des passions politiques et sociales, 1a France se livrer 
ainsi a l’élan de sentiments gén¢éreux et purs, mais pleins d’imprévoyance 
sur les conséquences des idées qui les inspiraient et des actes qu’ils en- 
triinaient. Dans la vie des nations comme celle des armées, le péril est 
& cdté de la gloire et les grandes ceuvres cotitent cher, non-seulement 
au bonheur, mais aussi i la vertu. Il se faut bien garder pourtant de 
manquer de respect i l'enthousiasme et d’en médire; il n’atteste pas seule- 
ment la grandeur de la nature humaine; il tient justement sa place et 
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exerce sa noble influence dans le cours des grands événements qui se 
déroulent 4 travers les erreurs et les vices des hommes, selon le vaste 
et ‘inconnu dessein de Dieu. A coup sur, les croisés du onziéme siécle, 
en se précipitant 4 délivrer Jérusalem des musulmans, étaient bien loin 
de prévoir que, peu de siccles aprés leur triomphe, Jérusalem et l’Orient 
chrétien retomberaient sous le joug des musulmans et de leur barbare 
immobilité ; cet avenir, s’ils l’avaient entrevu, aurait sans donte refroidi 
leur zéle. Il n’en est pas moins certain qu’en définitive leur ceuvre 
n’a pas été vaine, car dans l'ensemble de l'histoire du monde, les croisades 
ont marqué le temps d’arrét de l’islamisme, et puissamment contribué a la 
prépondérance décidée de la civilisation chrétienne.’ 


He then goes on to add what he calls the ‘less disinterested, 
‘but still natural and legitimate motive,’ of checking the 
course of Mahometan inroad by carrying the war into the 
enemy’s country. Nor does he leave out of sight inferior 
motives again, such as the desire of vengeance and the mere 
love of adventure. M. Guizot knew the truth of history too 
well to paint the actual crusaders as ideal or impossible 
heroes, and he had looked deeply enough into men’s hearts 
to know the mixture of motives which is to be found in the 
great mass of human actions. But he fully understood the 
real nobleness of the general idea of the crusades, and he 
also understood that such real nobleness of purpose could 
exist in the same breast alongside of a great number of very 
inferior, perhaps seemingly inconsistent, passions. It is a 
shallow as well as an uncharitable morality which decries 
or mocks at the good which is to be found in any man, be- 
cause it is always mingled with some evil, often with a great 
deal. The crusade, as actually carried out, was mixed up 
with a large alloy of rashness, cruelty, and superstition. But 


that does not detract from the lofty and generous emotion which ° 


was the essence of the crusade. In its idea the crusade was 
a religious war in the highest sense. It was not in itself, 
though it might be perverted so as to become, a war of 
aggression on men of another religion, simply as men of 
another religion. The work which Pope Urban preached, the 
work which the multitude at Clermont cried out that God 
willed, was something quite unlike the later crusades against 
Prussians or Albigenses, against Swabian or Byzantine Em- 
perors. It was to deliver the Christians of the East from the 
yoke of the misbeliever, to secure to the Christians of the 
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West free access to the holy places of their religion, that the 
crusaders at least purposed to go forth. In the end the 
Christians. of the East found the yoke of the Frank but 
little lighter than that of the Turk. As things were in those 


‘days, it could hardly be otherwise; but no such unhappy 


result was thought of at Clermont. In these days, when 
every generous sentiment is made matter of mockery—when 
we are told that the hardest and lowest of motives are alone 
to guide us in public affairs—when the cry of woe from the 
martyrs of Eastern Christendom might well make us march 
forth on the same errand as Frederick of Germany, as Lewis 
of France, as Edward of England, but when we are bidden 
to stop our ears to that cry, and to think only of some sordid 
or shadowy interest—in times like these it is something to 
light on words like these of M. Guizot to prove that, even in 
our own day, there have been men and statesmen who could 
understand and admire the nobler feelings of the heart of 
man. 

But this is only one of several passages scatiered through 
these volumes which might stand out as protests against the 
low and narrow and short-sighted notions which with so many 
among us pass just now for political wisdom. No English- 
man can have a word to say against M. Guizot’s general 
treatment of the great War of a Hundred Years between France 
and England. He perhaps hardly brings out how thoroughly 
Edward the Third was worried into war by the aggression of 
Philip; but that is about all. And, whether as Englishmen or 


“as men, we may delight to read the passage in which he sums 


up the cause which led more than any other to the over- 
throw of the English dominion in France. He records the 
battle of Castillon, and the final surrender of Bourdeaux in 
1458. One thought passes through the mind in reading 
the story, Why, in that year of all years, were English and 
French and Gascons turning their swords against one another, 
and not fighting side by side against the common enemy? It 
was just four days after the fall of the New Rome that Charles of 
France opened the campaign which was again to bring Bour- 
deaux under his yoke. By the end of October the last remnants 
of the heritage of Eléanor had passed away from her descend- 
ants. Bourdeaux was shorn of the freedom which she had kept 
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under her natural dukes, and was bridled by a French citadel. 
We cannot expect M. Guizot to tell this tale exactly as we 
should tell it, or to see in Talbot the last champion of the 
freedom of Aquitaine against the encroachments of Paris. 
But he truly and generously sets forth how great the change 
was when those lands passed from the distant protector who 
respected their ancient laws and rights, to the nearer master 
who bowed them down beneath his arbitrary will. But of 
higher and wider interest are the comments which follow. 
The War of a Hundred Years is over. England has no hold on 
continental soil, save at Calais and Guisnes. M. Guizot asks, 
‘ Whose was the glory?’ He answers his own question, and 
tells us how Charles the Seventh did but in some measure 
pay off the debt of his old ingratitude when he declared that 
it was before all things to the Maid of Domrémy that he 
owed his crown and France owed her deliverance. Then he 
adds :— 


‘Devant les hommes comme devant Dieu, Charles avait raison de le 
penser; les forees morales sont, non pas les seuls mais les plus puissantes 
entre celles qui dévident du sori des peuples; Jeanne avait ému les ames 
et donné la latte de la France contre Angleterre son caractére réligieux 
et national.’ 


This acknowledgement of moral forces, of the effects of na- 
tional and religious emotions, is worth something just now. 
To a good many declaimers at this moment the words of M. 
Guizot would sound like those of a silly sentimentalist or a 
hysterical enthusiast. But the man who had both written 
history and made it had looked deep into the causes of things; 
he had looked deep enough into the heart of man, to know 
that moral forces have some power—that men’s deeds and 
feelings are sometimes swayed by causes which cannot be 
measured by the market price of the day on the Stock Ex- 
change. He would have understood that when a great nation, 
stirred with the holiest impulses, is ready to march forth to 
save its enslaved brethren from the oppressor, there is no need 
to seek for explanations in the intrigues of a despot or in the 
workings of secret societies. The simplest explanation is the 
truest : moral forces, after all, have the greatest share in fixing 
the lot of nations. So, when another shallow statesman, 
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puzzled and angry at the sight of a great national uprising 
to pronounce for the right and against the wrong, says sneer- 
ingly that the people know nothing of foreign affairs, M. 


-Guizot stands ready with a prophetic rebuke for his flippant 


insolence. Almost the first words in M. Guizot’s fourth volume 
are words which well deserve to be remembered: ‘ L’instinct 
‘des peuples voit plus loin que les négotiations des diplomates.’ 
So it is; so it must be. The people often form wrong judge- 
ments, because they are often misled as to facts. But from the 
facts, such as are set before them, they commonly make true 
and generous inferences. Their moral sense, their instinct, as 
M. Guizot calls it, is not blinded by the habit of uttering 
insincere compliments, or by the vain repetition of meaning- 
less formule. The instinct of the people sees further than 
the professional craft of the diplomatist, because, supposing 
only that the facts are truly set before them, they have 
no hindrance in judging of the real character of those facts. 
To the diplomatist the whole thing isa matter of form. His 
whole way of looking at everything has become a mere matter 
of names and phrases. He is like the old-fashioned general 
who conducted his campaign according to rule, and then went 
quietly into winter quarters. The instinct of the people, 
cutting through names and forms and going right to the 
mark, is like the young and rash commander who broke 
through all rules, and ventured to win victories while snow 
was on the ground. The words of M. Guizot, the words of 
one who had had his turn at diplomacy as well as others, may 
be well taken as a motto by those on whom now falls the duty 
of settling the affairs of south-eastern Europe. Two great 
nations at opposite ends of Europe have spoken, and they 
have spoken for the right against the wrong. Are their 
righteous instincts to be thwarted by the short-sighted profes- 


- gional craft of men who cannot understand a national instinct ? 


Two great nations stand ready, at the bidding of their national 
instincts, to do a great and noble work hand-in-hand. The 
saying of M. Guizot ought to be enough to save us from any 
fear that the most short-sighted of schemes, the pettiest of 
jealousies, may turn those two nations into foes. 


It is hardly needful to say that M. Guizot is far from con- 
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fining himself to those facts of his story which stand out on 
the surface, to wars, negotiations, family alliances, and other 
events which form the history of the kingdom rather than of 
the nation. He carefully traces the history of the French 
people in its political, its religious, and its literary aspect. In 
truth, the two lines of events are more closely entwined 
together in French history than they are in the history of 
England. The unbroken continuity of English political insti- 
tutions sometimes in a manner hides itself. In France, on the 
other hand, everything is as it were in bits; everything comes 
by fits and starts. While our parliamentary history goes on 
and on, establishing one point in one generation and another 
point in another, in France we have what we may call occa- 
sional outbreaks of local, of national, and of parliamentary 
life. Towards the end of his second volume M. Guizot has to 
record the labours of the patriotic States-General of 1484, 
which made one of many isolated attempts to establish just 
and constitutional government in France. He records the 
share taken in the work by Jean Masselin and Philippe Pot, 
the expounders, as he calls them, of a political spirit at once 
bold and prudent, conservative and reforming. He then 
makes his comment (ii. 463). 

‘Ni Masselin, ni ses descendants pendant plus de quatre siécles, 
n’etaient destinés a voir les travaux des états généraux de 1484 obtenir des 
résultats efficaces et durables. L’cuvre qu’ils avaient concue et tentée était 
prématurée. L’établissement d’un gouvernement libre exige ou les vertus 
spontanées et simples qui peuveut appartenir a une société petite et jeune, 
ou les lumiéres, les combinaisons savantes et la sagesse douloureusement 
acquise, et encore si incompléte, des nations grandes et civilisées. La 
Frauce du quinzieme siécle n’était ni dans l'un ni dans l'autre de ces états, 
Mais c’est une belle gloire d’avoir ressenti lhonnete et patriotique ambi- 
tion qui animait Masselin et ses amis au sortir du despotisme corrompee 
et corrupteur de Louis XI. Qui oserait dire que leur tentative, vaine pour 
eux, l'a été aussi pour les générations séparées d’eux par des siécles? Le 
temps et l’espace ne sont rien dans le mystérieux développement des des- 
seins de Dieu sur les hommes, et c’est le privilége du genre humain de 
s’instruire et de se former par les souvenirs lointains de sa propre histoire. 
Je me suis fait un devoir de rendre aux états généraux de 1484 Vhommage 
auquel ils ont droit, par leur intention et leur effort au service de la bonne 
cause, et malgré leur insuccés.’ 


Nothing can be truer than M. Guizot’s remark as to the 
qualities needful for the establishment of a free government. 
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Here, in these States-General of the reign of Charles the 
Eighth, men were, in the strictest sense, trying to establish a 
free government. They would indeed have said, no less than 
English reformers of any day since the charter of Henry the 
First, that they were not trying to set up anything new. They 
would have said that they were simply trying to bring about 
the better administration of the law, the fuller acknowledge- 
ment of the rights of the nation. So in theory they were. 
In practice they were trying, in M. Guizot’s words, to establish 
G: a free government. They were practically trying to substitute 
| a new, or at least a revived, system for that which was 
| actually in use. Such was the character of all the great 

] political movements in France. They were so many attempts, 
4 cne by one, to establish a free government; and if those 
4 attempts were made without the advantage of cither of those 
a) two favourable sets of circumstances which M. Guizot truly 


a declares to be needful for such a work, it is not wonderful that 
i they failed. Our struggles after freedom, on the other hand, 
{ succeeded, because there was no moment in English history 
. when it was needful to establish a free government as some- 


thing new. Every struggle after freedom in France had to 
begin afresh from the beginning. It had to do over again the 
work of every former struggle. In England every struggle 
gained and kept some new ground, however small, and so 
; widened the area for the next struggle. We never had to 
Yl establish a free government, because there was no moment in 
‘4 English history when free government had wholly passed 
away. We had our intervals of tyranny and our intervals of 
4 anarchy. But in the most despotic days of English history, 
3 under the rule of the Norman and the Tudor, the forms of 
free government went on, ready in better days to be again 
clothed with its substance. The States-General of France 
could never take the same place as the English Parliament, 
because they had not the same continuous being. Read the 
demands of any particular assembly of the States, and we 
are struck with admiration. A whole scheme of good govern- 
ment is drawn out. It seems as if France could in every | 
century produce an assembly of men worthy to be put side | 
by side with the authors of the Great Charter or the worthies | 
of the Long Parliament. But the next assembly years after | 
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has to do the same work over again from the beginning. The 
States-General themselves were not immemorial, like our 
national assembly under its various names; they were the 
device of a particular king. : M. Guizot, in his chapter headed 
‘Les Communes et le Tiers-Ktat,’ has a striking passage in 
which he compares the communes of France with those of 
other European countries (ii. 41). 


‘Plus on y regarde de prés, plus on reconnait que notre tiers-état est 
un fait nouveau dans Vhistoire du monde, ct qui appartient exclusive- 
ment 2 la civilisation de l'Europe moderne et chrétienne. Non-seule- 
ment ce fait est nouveau, mais il a pour la France un intérct tout particu- 
lier, car, pour me servire dune expression dont on abuse de nos jours, 
eest un fait Gminemment francais, essenticllement national. Nulle part 
la bourgeoisie n’a eu une destinée aussi vaste, aussi feconde que eclle qui 
lui est échue en T'rance. Ilya eu des communes dans toute l’Europe, 
en Italie, en Espagne, en Allemagne, en Angleterre, comme en France. 
Non-seulement il y a eu partout des communes; mais les communes de 
France ne sont pas celles qui, en tant que communes, sous ce nom e tau 
moyen ige, ont joué le plus grand roéle et tenu la plus grande place dans 
Vhistoire. Les communes italiennes ont enfanté des républiques gloricuses. 
Les communes allemandes sont devenues des villes libres, souverains, 
qui ont eu leur histoire particulicre, et exereé, dans Vhistoire générale de 
VAllemagne, beaucoup d'influence. Les communes d’Angleterre se sont 
alligées & une portion de Varistocratie féodale anglaise, ont formé, avec 
cle, la chambre prépondérante du gouvernement britannique, et cnt ainsi 
de bonne heure, un role puissant dans lhistoive de leur pays. I1s’en 
faut bien que les communes francaises, sous ce nom et dans leur temps 
activité particulicre, se soient dlevées 2 cette importance politique et a 
ce rang historique. Et pouriant c’est en France que la population des 
communes, la bourgeoisie, c’est développée le plus complétement, le plus 
puissamment, et a fini par acquérir, dans la soci¢té générale, la prépondé- 
rance la plus décidée. Il y a eu des communes dans toute l'Europe; il 
n’y 2 eu vraiment de tiers état victorieux, qu’en France ; c’est a la révolu- 
tion francaise de 1789, la plus grande 4 coup si, que le tiers état francais 
est venu aboutir, et la France est le seul pays ou, dans un acces d’orgueil 
bourgeois, un homme dun grand esprit ait pu dire: “ Qu’est-ce que le 
tiers état? Tout.”’ 


Here again the comparison is perfectly true, if only M. Guizot 
would not talk about a feudal aristocracy in England. It 
would not be too much to say tuat in England we had no 
communes in the French sense, no T'iers-Etat, no bourgeoisie. 
The things in England which come nearest to those French 
names had no separate existence. They were simply parts of 
a greater whole. The Commons of England are simply the 
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whole people of England, except the few who, by virtue of 
hereditary or elective office, have a right to be personally 
summoned to the national council. Political freedom in 
France, so far as it existed, was the privilege of a class of 
chartered towns. In England it was the common right of the 
whole nation. 

Is it going too far to seek for one of the chief causes of this 
difference between the later history of England and of France 
in one of the main points of difference between the English 
conquest of Britain and the Frankish conquest of Gaul? The 
Roman municipalities of Gaul, like the Roman law and the 
Roman language, were not utterly swept away by the Frankish 
invaders. If not the things themselves, yet some memories, 
some traditions, some survivals of them, lingered on, to grow 
up again into the communes of the middle ages. It is hard to 
see why M. Guizot should, in a chapter on the communes of 
France, have given us the municipal history of Metz and 
Cambray, cities of the Empire. They might well have come 
in by way of illustration ; so might Thebes or Capua, Bern or 
Bristol. But M. Guizot, in the same way in which he speaks 
of the Pope at Avignon as being in the midst of the French 
kingdom, in the same way in which he speaks of Rouen and 
Orange as alike cities of that kingdom, classes Metz and Cam- 
bray with Rheims and Bourges. Yet we can forgive the sin 
against historical geography when we read how ‘ies bourgeois 
‘de Metz se vantaient d’avoir usé des droits civils avant qu'il 
‘existit un pays de Lorraine; ‘‘ Lorraine est jeune,” disaient- 
‘ils, ‘‘et Metz est ancienne.”’’ There is also a sense in which 
London or York or Lincoln might boast of being older than 
England, but not in the same sense in which Metz was older 
than Lorraine. The men of Metz believed, and the belief 


-may well have been a true one, that their municipal institu- 


tions, or some traces of them, had lived on from Roman times. 
Metz, in whatever degree of subjection it might be brought to 
King or Emperor, to duke or bishop, was still a distinct com- 
munity with a being of its own. But in Britain the English 
conquest had swept away every relic, every memory, of the 
kind. Many a Roman town was swept away, never to rise 
again. Others, after lying waste for a while, again became 
dwelling-places of men. Even if any Roman town, London 
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or York or Colchester, can be shown to have been continuously 
inhabited, the continuity is simply geographical. No Roman 
institutions, no Roman traditions, were handed on to the 
English settlers under whom it began its life afresh. An 
English town, London itself, was in its beginning nothing but 
part of a shire, a hundred in which people lived closer 
together than they lived in other hundreds. Thus the freedom 
of the towns was simply part of the freedom of the whoie 
nation; there never was in England that broad separation 
between town and country, and with it, that degradation of 
the mass of the inhabitants of the country, which came about 
in most continental countries. Therefore, as we just before 
said, we had no communes, no bourgeoisie, no Tiers-Etat. Instead 
of them we have the Commons of England, a body of which 
the sons of dukes, even the younger sons of kings, are born 
members. 

M. Guizot’s chapter on the Communes and the Tiers-Etat is a 
most interesting one, the most interesting if we read it with an 
eye to the points of likeness and unlikeness between the muni- 
cipal history of France and the municipal history of other lands. 
He begins with the movement of the peasantry of Normandy 
in the reign of Richard the Good, the rustic commune, the 
rustic parliament, whose doings and sufferings are set forth by 
William of Jumiéges and Master Wace. M. Guizot compares 
it with the Jacquerie of the fourteenth century. It may be 
that in the fourteenth century a Jacquerie was all that was 
possible, and that the failure of the movement of the eleventh 
had left nothing possible but a Jacquerie. Still between the 
two movements themselves there seems to be a wide difference. 
The Norman revolt reads like a struggle to win back rights 
which had been lost, but which had not yet been wholly for- 
gotten. It reads like a struggle which, had it been successful, 
might have founded a free land-folk in Normandy, as well as 
in Swabia and in Friesland. We must confess to a little 
amazement that M. Guizot, after enlarging on this notable fact 
of the Norman history in the tenth century, has nothing to say 
about a no less notable fact in the Cenomannian history of the 
eleventh century. Among the history of so many communes, 
we hear nothing of the foundation of the Commune of Le Mans, 
its short-lived being, its overthrow at the hands of William of 
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Normandy. And well it was for Le Mans that it was into the 
hands of William of Normandy that she fell: a sterner doom 
was in store for the sister commonwealth of Marseilles when, in 
a later age, her second day of freedom was extinguished at the 
word of Charles of Anjou. The subject of the Communes and of 
the States-General, as two of the forms which were taken by 
the vain strivings of the Trench nation after freedom, leads 
naturally to another great French institution, which can 
hardly be said to have played a part in the struggle for French 
national freedom, but which is still to be held in honour as the 
last among the institutions of France which survived to put any 
check on the despotic power of the kings. The difference 
between a French and an English Parliament has become 
almost proverbial; the difference between either and a 
Florentine parliament is perhaps more striking still. M. 
Guizot or Madame de Witt, whichever it 1s who speaks in the 
fifth volume, tells us the story, accompanied by an engraving, 
of Madame du Barry calling Lewis the Fifteenth to look to 
the picture of Charles the First, and warning him that his 
Parliament too, if he yielded to them, might cut off his head 
likewise. The narrator naturally stops to point out the 
absurdity of the comparison, when the name parliament had 
come to bear such different meanings as it then bore in Eng- 
land and in France. Yet in their beginnings the two institu- 
tions were not so widely separated as they afterwards became. 
The claim of the French parliaments to refuse to register the 
king’s edicts was doubtless a survival of an earlier claim to 
real legislative power. In their best form, the French 
parliaments could hardly be said to be representatives or 
champions of national freedom. Still they were often repre- 
sentatives and champions of right against wrong, of the an 


__ of law against the caprices of an arbitrary will. Throughout 


these volumes, from the time of Philip the Fair to the time of 
Lewis the Fifteenth, the action of the parliaments is brought 
out with a vigorous and sympathetic hand. M. Guizot does 
not hide the faults of the French magistracy, the narrow and ~ 
conservative spirit which is sure to be often found at work in 
an organized body of lawyers. But he strongly brings out 
their brighter side, which he ushers in with a noble panegyric 
at an early stage of their career. During the short reign 
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of Lewis the Tenth—Louwis Hutin—a vigorous piece of action 
on the part of the Parliament is thus commented on (i. 574):— 


*C’etait, ’ coup six, une difficile et périlleuse tache, pour les membres 
obscurs de ce parlement a peiné organisé et tout récemment ¢tabli en per- 
manence a Paris, que de réprimer de tels désordres et de tels hommes. 
Dans le cours de ses longues destinées, la magistrature francaise a commis 
bien dés fautes; elle a plus d’une fois, tantét aspiré & dépasser les limites 
de sa mission, tantot failli & en remplir tous les devoirs; mais histoire 
serait ingrate ct fausse si elle ne mettait pas en lumiére les vertus qu’a 
déployées, dés son modeste berceau, ce peuple de magistrats, et les services 
quvil arendus la Fyance, & sa sureté intérienre, ’ sa dignité morale, 
sa gloire inteilectuelle, et aux progres de sa civilisation si brillante et 
si féconde, bien qu’ encore si incomplete et si combattue.’ 


The magistrates whose place in history is thus traced by 
M. Guizot were naturally hateful to evil kings, and among 
them to Francis the First. Despotism had indeed reached its 
height when, on the Parliament refusing to register a tyrannical 
game-law, the Chancellor Du Prat could tell them that ‘to the 
‘king alone belonged the administration of his kingdom, and 
‘that, if the magistracy refused obedience, he would see in 
“them simply rebels whom he would know how to punish.’ 
We hear now the same outspoken voice of naked tyranny 
which we hear afterwards in the days of Lewis the Fourteenth 


and Lewis the Fifteenth. Between the two periods comes the 


time of the religious wars. The royal despotism had swept 
away all constitutional checks, and there was no choice left 
but submission or revolt. The French religious wars are full 


of interest on every ground. Besides their deeper signifi- 
cance, they are rich in the charm of personal and local 


anecdote and adventure. But the exact order and the exact 
result of every sudden outbreak and of every patched-up 
peace are among the pieces of history which it is hardest to 
remember. But one feature always stands forth, which in a 
marked way distinguishes the religious controversies of France 
from those of England. In England the only choice was 
persecution or toleration. Toleration gradually got the better 
of persecution, but there was no intermediate state of things 


quite different from either. Whatever might be the dominant 


creed, whatever might be its tolerance or intolerance towards 


other creeds, there has always been one law for the whole 


realm and for every corner of it. There was no privileged 
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corner of England where Protestant worship was lawful in the 
reign of Mary, or where Popish worship was lawful in the 
time of Elizabeth. There might be personal connivance here 
and there, for this or that man or class of men; but the law 
knew no distinctions either of place or of rank. Noncon- 
formity, by whomsoever and wheresoever practised, was alike 
penal. And as toleration gradually made its way against 
intolerance, each successive measure of toleration, greater or 
smaller, extended equally to all places and all classes. ‘This 
is the natural course of things in a land where everything, 
good and bad, is done according to law. In France, where 
law in the strictest sense had vanished, where the only choice 
lay between despotism and rebellion, the course of things was 
naturally different. The Protestants, with arms in their 
hands, were a nation within a nation. Each settlement 
partook of the nature of a treaty of peace. None of these 
settlements ever obtained, or sought after, an equal toleration 
throughout the whole land. The effect of Huguenot victories 
was not to make the reformed religion lawful everywhere, but 
to make it dominant in particular places. The Edict of Nantes 
itself was not an edict of equal toleration everywhere. It 
secured the Protestant personally from persecution; it mo- 
dified the courts of justice for his special benefit ; but it did 
not legalize the Reformed worship throughout France. The 
number of places in which it was legalized was vastly in- 
creased, but its exercise was still the exceptional privilege 
of certain towns and of certain classes of houses. A number 
of fortified towns were left as actual Huguenot possessions, 
garrisoned by Huguenot forces. The position of La Rochelle, 
as something like a separate Protestant commonwealth, would 
have been impossible at any stage of English history since 
Englishmen began to be divided by theological controversies. 


‘The state of things in France with regard to these matters 


came nearer to the religious settlement of Germany than to 
that of England. The equality of the two religions in 
Germany meant, not that every German might personally 
practise whichever he thought right, but only that each state 
of the Empire might establish whichever it thought good, and 
that, if it thought good, to the exclusion of the other. 
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The distinction which is implied in all this is an instructive 
one. The universal legal intolerance of England —an in- 
tolerance which was equal whichever religious party was in 
power—led the way to universal legal toleration. Religious 
liberty was striven for and gained as part of the general 
liberties of the nation. Each step in the direction of religious 
liberty took the form of an amendment of the law. To wor- 
ship God as he thought right became the birthright of every 
Englishman as such. In France, even under the Edict of 
Nantes, it did not become t .e birthright of every Frenchman 
as such; it remained the privilege of the Huguenot gentleman 
and of the citizen of the Huguenot town. All this gave 
religious intolerance in France a different character, and in 
truth a more respectable character, from what it bore in 
England. It was as much political as religious; the excep- 
tional privileges al!owed to certain places and certain classes 
of men broke in on the symmetrical union of the whole king- 
dom under its sovereign. The King of France was hardly 
king in La Rochelle. The religious wars, in short, became 
wars between two nations unequally scattered over the whole 
kingdom. Each, like an independent power, sought for allies 
beyond the kingdom. The Catholic sought for the help of 
Spain, the Huguenot sought for the help of England. The break- 
ing down of all the old checks on the royal power had made it 
impossible to strive after religious freedom in any way but by 
the sword. And the effect of striving for it by the sword was 
that such a measure of religious freedom as was gained took 
the form of a breach of national unity. The work of Richelieu 
was a work, not of fanaticism but of policy; even in the 
fanaticism of the later days of Lewis the Fourteenth there 
was doubtless mingled a feeling that he was more truly king, 
and his kingdom more truly one, when no spot of ground and 
no class of men enjoyed any exceptional privilege. In England, 
on the other hand, where every step in the direction of tolera- 
tion has been won, not by arms but by legal reform, every 
step in that direction has made the national unity still closer. 

The treatment of this whole subject by M. Guizot is one of 
the best parts of his history. He speaks both as a champion 
of religious freedom for its own sake, and as himself a French 


Protestant, a French Protestant born, as he reminds us, when 
NO. CXXIX, 13 
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Protestantism was still a forbidden creed. But he does not 
write in the exclusive interest of his own side. He reminds 
us that massacres had become a habit in the time of Charles 
the Ninth, and that it was not on one side only that they were 
practised. The deed of St. Bartholomew he puts by itself, 
as a deed of treachery deliberately planned long before. But 
he calls special attention to the fact that in the mere slaughter 
of enemies on a great scale, one side, when it had the 
chance, was as guilty as the other. If the Catholics wrought 
their massacre at Vassy, the Protestants wrought their 
massacre at Nimes, where the day of St. Michael, the day of 
the Michelade, left its memory of blood, differing only in scale 
from the day of St. Bartholomew at Paris seven years 
later. In the pages of M. Guizot, the cruelties of Montlue on 
the Catholic side and of Des Adrets on the Huguenot side 
stand out with equal clearness, and meet with an equaily 
righteous condemnation. Each side defended its own evil 
doings by the argument that the only way to stop the cruelties 
of the other side was to do equal cruelties itself. Both sides, 
M. Guizot says, might have learned from experience that 
the real effect was exactly opposite; but both sides, when 
they had once laid down an evil principle, went on acting 
upon it in the teeth of experience. 


As M. Guizot gets on into more modern times, his narrative 
naturally becomes fuller. The century taken up by the reigns 
of Lewis the Thirteenth and Lewis the Fourteenth fills the 
whole of the fourth volume, the last which is wholly M. 
Guizot’s own work. He goes through every aspect of the 
time in successive chapters, in which we cannot help seeing 
that the grandchildren are more and more forgotten. The 


thorough fairness and the thorough insight of the writer 


come out in every page. The false glory of Lewis the Great 
stands out clearly, and it is commented on truthfully and 
fearlessly. But there is no undue hardship towards the man 
himself, a man whose faults were very much the effects of an 
unhappy position, who, in the worst times of his reign, carricd 
about with him some feeling of kingly duty, and who at last 
had his eyes opened to the errors of his own course, and 
could end his days by bidding his successor to avoid his 
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example. On the last volume, as being less strictly M. 
Guizot’s own work, we will not enter at any length. Here 
and there we have fancied that the tone is more distinctly 
French than the tone of M. Guizot himself, that there is 
even now and then a certain way of speaking of England 
which we think would hardly have been his. But the volume 
at least ends with a sentence which is pre-eminently M. 
-Guizot’s own, and which is thoroughly worthy of him. The 
last States-General have turned into the National Assembly. 

‘ Dés les premiers jours, dans l’ardeur d’une discussion violente, Barréré 
s'était écrié: Vous étes appelés & recommencer histoire.” Il se trom- 
pait arrogamment. Depuis plus de quatre-vingts ans, la France moderne 
poursuit laborieusement et au grand jour l’euvre qui s’était lentement 
élaborée dans les flanes obscurs de la France ancienne. Entre les mains 
toutes-puissantes du Dieu éternal Vhistoire d’un peuple ne s’interrompt et 
ne recommence jamais.’ 

Our comments have been desultory. In some places we 
have had to point out how largely even such a writer as M. 
Guizot has been carried away by popular misconceptions. 
We have done so less to blame M. Guizot than to show the 
strength of those popular misconceptions. The book is a 
noble one; it would be well if the history of every nation 
could be told in the same calm and judicial spirit, with the 
same loftiness of moral tone, with which the history of France 
has been told in these volumes by M. Guizot. ee 


Art. VIL.—The Servian War. 


(1.) Correspondence respecting the Affairs of Herzegovine, No, 2. 
1876. 

(2.) Correspondence respecting the Affairs of Turkey, and the 
Insurrection of Bosnia and Herzegovina, No.8. 1876. 

(3.) The Christians of Turkey. By Rey. W. Denton. Daldy, 
Isbister, and Co. 

(4.) Through Bosnia and the Herzegovina on foot during the Insur- 
rection, 1875. By Arruur J. Evans. Longmans, Green, 
and Co. 

Tue late Mr. Cobden, when in 1868 Servia sent an unrecog- 


nized embassy to England, consisting of the Princess and 
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Senator Philip Christich, thus spoke to the latter : ‘ Never 
‘ go to war, never think of fighting, attend to your agriculture 
‘and commerce. Time is on your side, the conscience of 
‘Europe will some day awake and demand the liberation of 
‘the Christian provinces from the barbarous misgovernment 
‘of the Turk.’ These solemn words from the mouth of a 
statesman of international rank made a deep impression on 
the senator, who was the last who made an effort to secure 
peace, and he has more than once repeated them to the writer 
of this article. 

The occasion of this unrecognized embassy is illustrative of 
the state of things in Eastern Europe. At that time there 
were in Servia four fortresses garrisoned by Turkish troops, 
the principal of which was Belgrade. These strong places 
had been left by treaty when Servia had secured her autonomy, 
in order to solace the amour propre of the Sultan, and they 
were focuses of crime and mischief. Under their shadow 
grew up a population of Moslems owning no obedience to the 
laws of the land, and containing a certain number of ruffians, 
who were always secure of a refuge in the fortress after the 
committal of any crime. One of these, in 1862, meta Servian 
boy at a fountain, and made horrible proposals to him, after 
the manner of the Turk. The lad resented the insult by a 
blow, and was stabbed by the Turk. The Servian police took 
the Turk into custody, and proceeded to convey him to his 
own authorities in the fortress, but on their way were fired 
upon and several were killed. At once the city was called to 
arms, the Turkish population flocked into the fortress, and 
scarcely had they found shelter there before the pasha in 
command at once began to shell the defenceless town, filled 
as it was with men, women, and children. The foreign 
consuls made desperate efforts to obtain a“ truce, in which at 
last they succeeded, the firing ceased, and the citizens began 
to bury their dead. In the midst of this occupation, when 
the people had left the barricades and were gathered together 
in groups and crowds, the pasha yielded to the irresistible 
temptation of a ‘shot into the brown,’ and suddenly opened 
fire again. 

This little incident of the bombardment is worthy of men- 
tion, as showing the invariable animus and tradition of our 
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Foreign Office. Mr. Consul-General Longworth, remarkable 
as one of the most sanguine of Lord Palmerston’s disciples in 
favour of the support of Turkey, had made a solemn protest 
against this act of treachery. Our ambassador, Sir Henry 
Bulwer, severely reprimanded him, as having acted contrary 
to the policy of England. This bombardment, like each of 
the lawless acts of Turkey, led to a diminution of her authority. 
Servia’s patriotic Prince Michael made it the business of his life 
to weary Europe by his entreaties that it would liberate the fort- 
resses. Laying aside official etiquette, he wrote a touching 
letter to our Foreign Secretary, asking for his aid, and received 
a reply that was a model of sarcastic impertinence. The 
Prince then availing himself of a clause in the treaty regu- 
lating the relations of Servia to her suzerain, which allowed 
Servians to be armed, at once began to organize an armed 
force. Hitherto all Servians had carried arms, but their guns 
were fancy weapons, of every variety of bore and of every 
degree of inefficiency. The Prince began to purchase military 
weapons. At first he applied to Birmingham ; but the Foreign 
Office, hearing of this, managed to nip the negotiations in the 
bud. He then purchased some thousands of old muskets 
from Russia, which he had conveyed in bullock-waggons 
across Wallachia. Our Consul-General did his best to stop 
the convoys, but failed. 

Having armed and given a thorough organization to his 
militia, the Prince spoke with a more menacing voice. A 
rebellion had broken out in Crete, the Greeks threatened to 
join their brethren, the Prince showed inclinations to throw 
in his lot with them, and the position of Servia became so 
menacing to the peace of Europe, that Count Beust in 1867 
threw in the weight of his great influence on the side of the 
Servians, and our Foreign Minister, Lord Stanley, reluctantly 
consented to the evacuation of the fortresses. It was indeed 
time, for Crete was in full rebellion, Greece helping the 
insurgents, and something like a general conflagration ap- 
peared among the possibilities of the moment. The Christians 
of that beautiful and unfortunate island had drunk to the 
dregs of misery, and at last rose in their despair. As usual, 
anything but the real cause was assigned as the cause of the 
rebellion. The ambition of Greece, it was asserted, had in- 
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duced these quiet agriculturalists to risk their lives and 
families in a struggle in which the enemy gives no quarter; and 
they soon had good reason to find on which side the British 
Government was. The Turks opposed to the insurgents their 
regular forces, which attacked the patriots in the gorges of the 
mountains which they held. After a while the Turks landed 
some shiploads of Albanian savages, who attacked the villages 
full of women and children. These crowded to the beach, 
shrieking for help to passing vessels. Certain Russian, Italian, 
and French ships did good service in conveying the poor 
creatures to a place of comparative safety. There was a 
large British squadron off the coast, but the officers were 
forbidden by Lord Stanley to put off a boat to rescue these 
women and children. To the honour of human nature, let it 
be recorded that the cords of discipline snapped under the 
tension. Our noble consul, Mr. Dickson, disobeyed orders and 
risked his office, and the gallant Captain Pym, of H.M.S. 
Assurance, risked his commission, and saved some of these 
unfortunates. 

Begging the reader to forgive this digression, we must pro- 
ceed with our Servian narrative, and record the glorious and. 
peaceable triumph of Prince Michael in having at length ob- 
tained the evacuation of the fortresses. The Servians desired 
the Turkish population of Belgrade and other places to remain, 
in order to show to Europe that it was possible for Moslems to 
live peaccfully under a Christian government, and so to pave 
the way for the future government of Bosnia, where the Mos- 
lem population is larger, and where all the landlords are 
Moslems. This dangerous move was detected by the astute 
ministers of Turkey, who forthwith ordered a clearance of all 
the Mussulman population to be made; thus giving a colour 
to the assertions of such writers as Mr. Grant Duff, who 
accuse the Servian Government of religious intolerance, a 
charge absolutely unfounded by any event in her history. 

With the Montenegrins crushed in 1861, the Cretan insur- 
rection suppressed, and the Servian agitation at an end, 
Turkey would seem to have had a fair chance of peace and 
quietness ; but the nomination of a Moslem minority of un- 
civilized Asiatics over nationalities who were rapidly instructing 
themselves in the arts and social comforts of European civili- 
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zation, is a state of things that carries with it the seeds of 
inevitable misery and disorder. For a time there was peace 
and quietness, so far as Europe was concerned; but what was 
going on within that empire which includes the fairest regions 
of the earth’s surface? The most grinding tyranny, not of 
the Sultan direct, but of a host of officials, whose pay being in 
arrears, could live only by plunder, kept the country in a state 
of misery and unquiet. The chief evil is the tax of the tithes. 
The revenue of a district is sold to the highest bidder, and is 
usually purchased for a much higher price than the whole 
amount of the tithe tax. The tithe farmer knows what he is 
about: having made his bargain with the government, he 
becomes what may be termed a legitimatized brigand. No 
farmer or peasant is allowed to cut or stack his corn until the 
assessment is made. The collector and his myrmidons come 
into the village, take up their quarters in the best houses, and 
they, their servants, and their horses, eat and drink of the best 
during their stay. It would be well if this were all, but young 
and pretty women have been smuggled away, or even have fled 
to caves and hollow trees in the forest in self-preservation ; for 
the honour of no woman is safe from these men, armed with 
all the force of the government. They proceed to drive hard 
bargains with the unfortunate peasants. Instead of a tenth 
being demanded, a fourth, a third, even a half, is taken. The 
agriculturalist is powerless: if he declines to give, no scythe 
ean be put into the field, the crops are rotting, the birds and 
beasts are devouring the grain, and so he consents to be 
plundered. Well has the government of the Sublime Ottoman 
Porte been termed an organized brigandage. Indeed it would 
be difficult to assign it any other name. It fails in the lowest 
and most essential function of government, the protection of 
life and property. No oath of a Christian is accepted, there- 
fore a Christian can be robbed with impunity, unless he is 
rich enough to bribe Ottoman witnesses and Moslem judges, 
which it must be confessed are easy to bribe, so that the 
Christian can at times purchase justice, and if a rogue (as 
nominal Christians too often are), he can purchase injustice 
also. 
But the record of Turkish maladministration, of Turkish 
oppression, and of Christian longsuffering alternated by fitful 
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rebellion, is too long, and, indeed, at this time too well known 
to pursue. We are more inclined to trace the effects on the 
adjoining Christian states of this strange phenomenon of the 
rule of a race of Asiatic savages in Europe. 

Of late years a movement has been going on in most of the 
Christian populations that has been fraught with danger to 
Turkey, and therefore to the peace of Europe. That move- 
ment may be defined in one word—‘ Education.’ 

In every Servian village two buildings rise before the eyes 
of the traveller, conspicuous by their size—the church and the 
school-house. Servia has a most complete system of national 
education, which has been in operation for more than twenty 
years. Montenegro, too, follows suit. But these are indepen- 
dent provinces, or at least autonomous. The Christians still 
lying under the absolute dominion of the Sultan have also 
done their best. After the shock of the Crimean war, which 
handed them over to the tender mercies of the Sultan, there 
ensued the stillness of despair; but little by little they took 
heart and began to educate themselves. In this task Bulgaria 
took the lead; the communes tasked themselves to build 
schools and pay schoolmasters. In every commune there was 
a school fund, o!ten reaching a considerable amount. About 
the year 1863-4 a considerable check was experienced by 
these communities. Russia had then conquered Circassia ; 
there was in consequence an enormous emigration from the 


Caucasus, accompanied by great misery and disease. The 


fugitives naturally sought the shelter of a Moslem state. It 
is said that Sir Henry Bulwer, whose services to the Turks 
were often of the most unscrupulous kind, advised them to 
plant these Circassians on the Servian frontier amongst the 
Bulgarians, whose intellectual movements were beginning to 


cause uneasiness to the Moslem minority, and who, like 


the Israelites of old under their Egyptian taskmasters, were 
beginning to grow rich in spite of their oppression. The fatal 
advice was taken, colonies of these lawless warriors, burning 
with a not unnatural hatred of all Christians, were planted 
amongst the Bulgarians. These latter were ordered by the 
government to treat the Circassians as the Sultan’s guests, 
which meant that they were to build houses for them, to stock 
their fields and gardens, and to provide oxen, horses, and 
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sheep. The habits of these mountaineers were totally opposed 
to those of the people amongst whom they were planted. The 
Circassians were ‘ gentlemen,’ which means according to some 
authorities that they detested labour, but freely helped them- 
selves to the goods of others. They were found to be skilled 
and daring horse-stealers and cattle-lifters, having confederates 
in distant provinces, to which Valuable animals could be con- 
veyed and sold. Not only did the Christians but the Mussul- 
mans also suffer from this Asiatic emigration. To build 
houses and furnish cattle to these guests of the Sultan, the 
Bulgarians were obliged in too many cases to have recourse to 
the school funds, which sacred deposits were too often broken 
in upon. 

In all their upward struggles against the repressing influ- 
ence of the lawless tyranny under which they groaned, the 
Bulgarians had one fast and faithful friend—and that was 
Russia; and the consequence of this friendship was the in- 
veterate hostility of our Foreign Office. One influence reacted 
on the other, as in a vicious circle. If the Russians helped 
these poor people to build a schoolhouse, was yeguraec 
as a Russian intrigue with the object, of, stopping | ou road to 
India ; and so the nearest English, consi jwonid repars, tne 
circumstance, and perhaps consider himself “justified in leip- 
ing the pasha to annoy the Christians. The consuls of the 
Levant, like the reporters of a newspaper, are bound to take 
their cue from the well-known policy of their employer. The 
policy of the Foreign Office has always been to support the 
integrity and independence of the Ottoman Empire against 
the supposed intrigues of Russia. We are not concerned to 
acquit Russia of a persistent enmity to Turkey, or to acquit 
her subordinate agents of what may be termed intrigues. As 
mushrooms grow in certain soils, so do intrigues grow in 
well-prepared localities. Given, on the one part, a deeply, 
nay, fanatically, Christian nation, conscious of great military 
power; and on the other, not far from their frontier, a 
kindred nation equally religious, of the same Church, living 
under an intolerable tyranny; what can happen but sympathy, 
demands for succour, disaffection, or, as some call it, disloy- 
alty, with sundry unauthorized societies, necessarily secret, 
because dangerous to one power and unauthorized by the 
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other? There are certain moral laws that one would suppose 
it would be impossible to overlook, were it not that our Foreign 
Office has contrived to ignore the plainest symptoms of cause 
and effect. After the Crimean war, when Russia had been 
deprived of the power of protecting the Christians, for a time 
at least, one would have supposed that our Foreign Office 
officials would, for the sake of common humanity, have 
endeavoured, in concert with other powers, to have supplied 
the place of Russia in this respect, and to have endeavoured, 
from time to time, to remove any just cause of complaint on 
the part of the rayahs or non-Mussulman subjects. But 
under such officials as Sir Henry Bulwer and Mr. Hammond 
the utmost efforts were made towards ignoring everything 
unpleasant. The staff of consuls was reduced, and those 
that remained were enjoined to assist the Turkish authorities 
in repressing any symptoms of discontent, and, above all, to 
report nothing unpleasant in their despatches. Thus our 
government not only refused to aid the Christians, but it 
declined to be well informed of what was passing. How it 
was that the pry: aad; expenses cf consuls in Turkey were 
borne upou the estimates is difficult to see. One would 
suppose thatta simpler. and better plan would have been to 
have suppressed them altogether, especially as they were 
bidden to cease from the ante-Crimean war custom of remon- 
strating with potion on the occasion of any gross case of 
oppression. 

A curious instance of consular management occurred 
which illustrates the system. On one occasion the Russian 
Chancellor made a public protest against the horribie mis- 
government and cruelties of the Ottoman Porte. Sir Henry 
Bulwer, wishing to checkmate the move, sent a circular 
of questions to each British consul, with a covering despatch, 
more than hinting how the circulars were to be answered. 
A certain consul received the questions alone, and at once 
answered them fairly and fully. The nature of his answers 
were such as to satisfy the bitterest enemies of Turkey, for he 
described the system of taxation and the lawlessness of the 
authorities as causing general ruin, and reducing fertile 
lands to barrenness. After he had despatched his replies 
another despatch arrives, containing the circular which was 
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to instruct him how to answer the questions. The dismayed 
consul thus replied :— 


‘On the 4th instant I had the honour of forwarding my replies to the 
queries contained in your Excellency’s circular of June 11, which had 
reached me only a few days previously; and yesterday I received the 
other circular bearing the same date. I thus furnished what information 
I could without being aware of: the motives dictating the questions, and 
without being in possession of the valuable instructions conveyed by the 
other circular. I shall endeavour now to supply the deficiencies of my 
replies. 

‘Your Excellency expresses the belief that it is an exaggeration to 
contend that things are in a much worse state than, under the circum- 
stances, might be expected. This view of the case is fully corroborated 
by my experience.’ 


The world is apt to look with awe upon such dignitaries as 
ministers and ambassadors; but when such instances of 
puerile trickery as these are exposed, the saying of Oxenstiern 
to his son, ‘Thou knowest not, my son, with how little 
‘wisdom the world is governed,’ receives a forcible illus- 
tration. 

The outbreak in Herzegovina and Bosnia in the autumn of 
1875 was ‘the letting out of waters.’ As we have shown in 
a former article, these provinces are amongst the most 
oppressed in the Turkish Empire, inasmuch as in addition to 
the tyranny of the government officials, the cultivators have 
to endure the harshest form of landlordism. The unfortunate 
rayah of Herzegovina has always the poverty of the soil to 
contend with, leaving him but little to satisfy the demands 
of the taxgatherer, and then to feed himself and family. The 
poverty of the soil has been increased by the destruction 
of immense forests by fire, ordered deliberately by the Turkish 
Government as a military operation. The Rev. Mr. Denton 
describes in ‘Good Words’ a dreadful scene he witnessed 
when travelling in these regions. He says :— 


‘This range was formerly wooded, and even yet remains of forests in 
some parts blacken the slopes of the limestone mountains. When we 
looked at it, however, the whole range was almost concealed by dense 
clouds of smoke. For eighteen months these mountains have been 
burning, and the magnificent oaks and beeches which furnished the 
country round with the choicest timber are now almost wholly destroyed. 
This has been done by orders from Constantinople, in order to form a 
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sterile frontier ; but its effect will be to destroy the plain which lies at the 
foot of the mountains, and to reduce it to the condition of the arid plains 
of Albania, on the other frontier of Montenegro. But it will do more than 
even this: it will diminish the tributaries of the Zeta which flow through 
Montenegro, and render barren much of the scanty territory possessed by 
these people.’ 


Such acts as these diminish enormously the fertility of the 
country, while the rapacity of the taxgatherers remains as 
before. Hence Mr. Consul Holmes tells us that ‘ discontent 
‘undoubtedly exists against most of the chief Turkish land- 
‘ owners, and against the Zaptiéhs and tax farmers.’ During 
the exchange of diplomatic notes, and the answers to the 
representations of foreign powers, we find that the first 
secretary of the Sultan, writing to the Grand Vizier, admits 
as a cause of the insurrection the ‘ unseemly conduct of some 
‘incapable functionaries, and particularly the exactions to 
‘which the avaricious farmers of taxes bind themselves in 
‘the hope of a larger profit.’ Mr. Evans, whose entertaining 
and instructive book we reviewed in our last number, remarks 
that ‘the most galling oppression, and the main cause of the 
‘present revolt, is to be found in the system and manner 
‘of taxation. The centralized government set up in Bosnia 
‘since 1851 is so much machinery for wringing the uttermost 
‘farthing out of the unhappy Bosniac rayah. The desperate 
‘ efforts of Turkish financiers, on the eve of national bank- 
‘ruptcy, have at last made the burden of taxation more than 
‘even the long-suffering Bosniac can bear. It was the last 
‘straw.’ The agriculturalist is precisely in the condition 
of the miserable French peasants in the worst ante-revolu- 
tionary epoch. He is beaten by his landlord with impunity ; 
he has to work for him gratuitously whenever he pleases; ‘if 
‘the Aga, or landlord, is building a house, to carry the 
‘materials for it; to work for him gratuitously whenever he 
‘pleases, and sometimes the Aga requisitions one of the 
‘kmet’s children, who must serve him for nothing; to make 
‘a separate plantation of tobacco, cultivate it, and finally 
‘warehouse the produce in his master’s store; and to plough 
‘and sow so many acres of land, the fruit of which he must 
‘also carry to his master’s barn. Finally, to lodge the Aga 
‘in his own house when required, and to provide for his house- 
‘hold and dogs.’ We may add that many of the refugees in 
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this war have told the writer that the unhappy Christian is 
not unfrequently subject to that last indignity 


‘That turns the coward’s heart to steel, 
The sluggard’s blood to flame.’ 


The fatal gift of beauty is too often a curse to the maiden or 
young wife, who can never be sure of preserving her chastity 
from the Mussulman Aga. 

Under these ¢ reumstances need we, like Mr. Consul Holmes, 
look for ‘Servian agitators’ to account for the revolt ? Agi- 
tators there doubtless were, besides the real instigators—the 
Turks themselves—for who would not recommend such crushed 
and downtrodden people to rise and strike a blow for liberty ? 
When the people had risen in rebellion there were, of course, 
both Servians and Montenegrins who rushed to join them, and 
all honour to these brave volunteers. The demands of the in- 
surgents cannot, surely, be termed exorbitant. They formu- 
lated their conditions as follows :— 

1. That Christian girls and women should no longer be 
molested by the Turks. 

2. That the churches should no longer be desecrated, and 
that free exercise of their religion should be accorded to 
them. . 

3. That they should have equal rights with the Turks before 
the law. 

4, That they should be protected from the violence of the 
Zaptiehs. 

5. That the tithe farmers should take no mere than they 
were legally entitled to, and that they should take it in due 
time. 

6. That every house should pay in all only one ducat a- 
year. 

7. That no forced labour, either personal or by horses, 
should be demanded by the government; but that labour 
when needed should be paid for, as is the case all over the 
world. 

Before the Porte would listen to these demands it required 
that the Christians should give up their arms; and these, of 
course, would not rush on certain destruction by so doing, and 
so the insurrection continued. 
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It is instructive to see the course pursued by the British 
Foreign Minister, unfortunately the same who presided at the 
Foreign Office during the Cretan insurrection, and whose epi- 
sode of the women and children of Crete we have already 
recounted. From first to last this minister of England had 
not a word of sympathy for these poor harassed insurgents, 
whose cause was as sacred as ever called men to arms. He 
encouraged the Turks to use their utmost endeavours to crush 
them. The Turkish Government complains that the insur- 
gents are receiving some assistance from the kindred Austrian 
populations over the frontier : Lord Derby at once writes to 
the British Ambassador at Vienna, directing him to protest to 
the Austrian Government, and to obtain assurances that no 
assistance or encouragement should be given to the Christians 
by their Austrian brethien. At the same time he writes to 
the Turkish Government, encouraging it to crush the rebel- 
lion. The Austrian Goverument for a time withdrew the 
miserabie pittance which it was allowing to the refugees, but 
the frightful mortality that would inevitably follow induced 
them to forego this inhuman intention. Then came the me- 
morable consular mission to the insurgents. The three great 
northern powers, Russia, Austria, and Germany, proposed to 
send their consuls to the insurgents, to induce them to come 
to terms with the Turkish government. We remember read- 
ing in a Slavonic journal a passionate proposition that these 
consuls should each receive a couple of dozen lashes, as a 
taste of what Turkish government is. However Lord Derby, 
more suo, hesitated, and did not like to accept the proposition, 
lest it should interfere with the sovereign rights of the Sultan. 
When, however, the Turks joined in the demand, his lord- 
ship accepted the idea, but sent a very characteristic letter of 
instruction to the consul. We cannot forget that these poor 
rebels were rebelling against an organized brigandage ; they 
were in arms to defend their lives, their property, and the 
sacred honour of their wives and daughters; and had de- 
clared that they preferred death to falling again under the 
yoke of the Turk. Lord Derby writes the following instruc- 
tions :— 

‘Tt may be impossible for you to prevent the Christians from making 
known to you the nature and extent of their grievances, but without re- 
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fusing to listen to what may be necessary to enable you to report to her 
Majesty’s Government in order that the insurgents may not delude them- 
selves into supposing that the powers guarantee the realization of the 
wishes which they submit to the Imperial Commissioners, you will avoid 
provoking any discussion of their grievances. An impression has prevailed 
amongst the Christians that they enjoy foreign sympathy in the present 
movement, and that, if sustained, it will receive material support. The 
task which you and your colleagues have before you is to put an end to 
this delusion, and to convince the insurgents that the powers are unani- 
mous in withholding all countenance from them. Make the insurgents 
understand the hopelessness of engaging in a contest with the imperial 
troops.’ 


But the Turks had another object in promoting this consular 
mission. Hitherto the insurgents had been scattered in 
various parts of that wild country, defending craggy moun- 
tain-passes by their scanty numbers, and by their ubiquitous 
presence perplexing and harassing the Turkish generals. It 
was a clever ruse to get the chiefs together under the solemn 
pledge of the great powers. No sooner was the vain and futile 
mountain-congress ended, and the consuls safely out of the 
way, than the assembled chiefs were attacked by the Turks. 
Our consul met the troops advancing just as he had left the 
insurgents. Even he, trained under the Foreign Office, was 
indignant, and wrote to Lord Derby, who appears tacitly to 
have approved of this Turkish treachery, for he made no 
remonstrance. . 

On the 25th of January the famous Andrassy note made its 
appearance. This contained a severe indictment against the 
Turks, based mainly on actual facts and their own admis- 
sions, and it called on the Turks to record their new promises 
of amendment in a European court, reminding them of their 
broken promises in the past. ‘The cabinet thinks it, therefore, 
‘absolutely necessary to obtain from the Sultan’s Government, 
‘by means of an official commission, the confirmation of its 
‘intentions with regard to the whole empire, set forth in the 
‘firman of October 2nd and the firman of December 12th— 
‘and its notification to the powers of its acceptance of the 
‘points specified above, the special object of which is the 
‘ pacification of the revolted provinces.’ Lord Derby again 
objected to this interference with the independence of Turkey ; 
but the statesmen of that country were acute enough to see 
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that worse might follow, and so they requested him to agree 
to the Andrassy note, and he gave it his sanction on the con- 
dition that the Austrian Government on its part should do its 
utmost to prevent any aid reaching the rebels. This was just 
what the Turks wanted, and we need not wonder that Sir 
Henry Elliot reported that Rashed Pasha had expressed to — 
him ‘ the most lively satisfaction.’ 

The Andrassy note having proved of no avail, the great 
northern powers next drew up the Berlin note. This was a 
stronger and firmer summons to the Turks to amend their 
ways, and of course the English Derby Pasha objected, as was 
his wont, but as usual, he impotently declined to make any 
suggestion of his own. Nevertheless, in pursuance of ‘a 
‘spirited foreign policy,’ the British fleet was sent to Besika 
Bay. Its advent was hailed with ecstasy by the Turks, who 
naturally regarded it as a menace to the Russians, and a de- 
termination to uphold Turkey, as in the last crisis, when the 
fleet was anchored there. Loud were the congratulations of 
the supporters of the ministry at this decided menace to 
Russia, congratulations which the ministry received with great 
complacency, until the world was filled with horror by the re- 
port of the Bulgarian massacres, which, by a slight mistake 
as to dates, were supposed to have followed, and, therefore, to 
have been the consequence of the appearance of the fleet. 
The Foreign Minister then informed the world that Sir Henry 
Elliot, fearing that his clients would massacre all Christians, 
whether rayahs or Europeans, had expressly sent for the fleet, 
not to protect Constantinople from the Russians, but the 
Christians, embassies and all, from the Turks. And this fear 
seems to have been not groundless. Two European consuls at 
Salonica had been dragged into a mosque and murdered ; there 
- was a savage fanatical spirit all over the empire; murders 
were incessant and unnoticed by the authorities; no Christian’s 
life was safe in any corner of the empire. They were flying 
over the frontiers in all directions. 

In the latter end of May a feeble attempt at insurrection 
broke out in Bulgaria near Philipoppolis. The British con- 
suls urged the Turks to crush the rebels at once, and they 
only too well obeyed the summons. A vice-consul writes : 
‘Hadji Achmet Aya, Rasin Bey, and other Turks of note here 
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‘ (Adrianople) are showing patriotism by arming and maintain- 
‘ing at their own expense a corps of two hundred Bashi- 
‘ Bazooks each, for operation in the Balkan.’ Shame on the 
vice-consul for talking of these ruffians being maintained at 
the expense of any of these brigand beys. The men would 
never receive a piastre of pay, but they were loosed like 
bloodhounds, not upon insurgents in arms, but upon unarmed 
women and children in the villages. All day long would these 
fiends in human shape, these allies of British ministers, 
ambassadors, and consuls, slay, burn, destroy, and torture, 
and when night came on God only knows the horrors that 
befel the trembling captives. Reports and well authenticated 
cases have reached us, but the Turks have at least this advan- 
tage, some of their habitual crimes are too foul and obscene to 
be told in print. They can scarcely be whispered from mouth 
to ear in bated breath. 

We need not dweil upon the Bulgarian massacres, of which 
the world has heard so much, but they teach us more than 
one lesson. The first is that none are so ill-informed as 
British functionaries. For a long while Sir Henry Elliot may 
be said to have fought with facts. He would not believe in 
‘the gross exaggerations,’ they were not true because, for- 
sooth, he had not heard of them. Mr. Disraeli described 
them as ‘ coffee-house babble,’ and argued how impossible it 

was that they could have occurred and not have been reported 
by our consuls at Belgrade and Cetigne. There was no more 
reason for our consul-general at Belgrade knowing anything 
of a massacre in Bulgaria than the ambassador in Vienna ; 
and as for Cetigne, the capital of Montenegro, no British 
consul had ever been appointed there or visited it. In fact, 
no one is so blind as he who won’t see, and in this case the 
British Government pursued its usual childish policy of 
shutting its eyes. 

During all these troubles the government of Servia was 
placed in a most embarrassing position. Assured by treaties 
against any aggression, containing a land-owning peasantry 
probably better off materially than any in Europe, its obvious 
interests were to keep the peace, and some of the most narrow- 
minded of our politicians, who can take no account of the 


sublimer passions of human nature, naturally thought that 
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Servia was safe in her material well-being and selfish comfort. - 
The Prince did his best to assuage the natural indignation of 
his people as daily accounts of Turkish atrocities came over 
the border. Mean time the youthful enthusiasts of the nation 
determined to act for themselves: they purchased choice 
weapons, and in bands of twenty and thirty crossed the 
frontier and joined the insurgents. This, of course, naturally 
gave offence to the Turks, who constantly asserted that the 
Herzegovinian insurrection was only kept alive by the volun- 
teers of Montenegro and Servia, and urged the Sultan to give 
his assent to an attack on both these principalities. It was 
not unlikely that Turkey would have gained more credit, and 
incurred less danger in attacking these principalities, than in 
her efforts to suppress the Herzegovinian insurrection ; just as 
a man could easier, and with less ridicule, fight two dogs than 
the denizens of a wasp’s nest. 

But while the Government of Servia, assisted by the 
Russian Government, was doing all in its power to keep 
the peace, there were other and opposing forces at work, 
and those were the Slavonian Committees of Russia. 

These are what Lord Beaconsfield calls secret societies ; 
they are as secret as was our Corn Law League. When a 
great wrong exists, and government ignores that wrong, 
whether from apathy or from disinclination to quarrel with 
great interests or great powers, the people themselves, who 
suffer in mind or body from that wrong, usurp the functions 
which the government shrinks from exercising. In free 
countries free societies are formed, and act independently 
of their tardy or unwilling governments: in despotic countries 
the same societies exist, but they are secret. The Slavonian 
Committees, however, were not secret, inasmuch as the Go- 
vernment did not disapprove of them. They perform a useful 
function, for they assist in various ways the struggling Chris- 
tians, without giving either the English or Turkish Govern- 
ment the right to remonstrate. During the Herzegovinian 
insurrection it is not to be supposed that they were idle, and 
as the insurrection continued, defying all the efforts of the 
Turks to suppress it, the Committees naturally, but errone- 
ously, supposed that if the Ottoman Porte had failed to 
conquer a handful of peasants, it might itself succumb to 
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an attack from Servia and Montenegro. They overlooked the 
fact that the insurgents of Herzegovina owed their success 
mainly to the fact of their weakness. They were few, and 
scattered over a mountainous country. The Turks were un- 
able to find anything palpable to attack. A corps d’arinéc 
would march through the country, finding nothing but burned 
villages. Mean time, all stragglers would be killed, convoys 
attacked and intercepted, and if the army incautiously entered 
a long defile, it would be attacked by rolling stones and rifle 
shots by an almost invisible enemy. Such an enemy the 
Turks had to grapple with, deriving no advantage whatever 
from the contest, but a great loss of reputation. It was evi- 
dently with a purpose that, in the beginning of 1876, the 


Porte concentrated a large force on the frontiers of Servia,. 


and this movement was answered: by the arming of the 
Servians. - The probability of the coming war was such 
that, at the commencement of last winter, a special envoy 
in the person of the Senator Philip Christich was sent to Mon- 
tenegro to form a treaty, offensive and defensive, which was 
perfectly successfui. The two principalities bound themselves 
to work together towards the same end, so that the move- 
ments of each principality were carefully kept in harmony the 
one with the other. 

In the early part of May the Turks became worse neigh- 
bours than usual. After having quenched in blood the feeble 
insurrection of Bulgaria, they longed to repeat the same acts 
amongst the rich villages and prosperous farmhouses of 
Servia, and so detachments of Bashi-Bazooks from time to 
time crossed the frontier, murdering shepherds, firing eot- 
tages, and carrying off cattle. These were naturally resented 
by an armed people. The Bashi-Bazooks were pursued, and 
reprisals made on Moslem villages, so that a little irregular 
sort of war was going on long before a regular declaration of 
hostilities, and that state of things was produced which reme 
think worse than war—viz., an armed peace. 

Nevertheless, a last attempt was made by the Servians to 
avoid the necessity for war. The Senator Philip Christich 
was instructed to proceed to Constantinople, to reason with 
the Grand Vizier, to propose a plan by which the integiity of 
the Ottoman Empire could be preserved while satisfying the 
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just demands of the Christians, the plan which will probably 
be eventually adopted after scme bloody campaigns and much 
useless slaughter. At that moment the fanaticism of the Turks 
was such that the government, even if disposed towards con- 
ciliation, durst not have listened to such an envoy. Sir Henry 
Elliot, too, opposed himself to the idea, and informed the per- 
manent Servian agent that such an envoy, coming with plans 
of autonomy for Bosnia or Bulgaria, would not be listened to. 
The propositions with which the envoy was to have been en- 
trusted were written out in the form of a diplomatic document 
and sent to the Grand Vizier, but no reply was ever received. 

Mean time, outrages of the most horrible kind were daily 
perpetrated upon the unhappy Christians over the frontier. 
The survivors fled, ruined and dishonoured, to seek refuge in 
Servia. Peasants, as they went to their morning work, would 
find poor widowed women and mutilated children, who had 
dragged their weary limbs from the Turkish villages. The 
whole Servian nation was seized with a frenzy of indignation ; 
the remonstrances of the powers were no longer listened to; 
prudence was thrown to the winds, and Servia declared war. 
On the Servian agent at Constantinople presenting himself to 
Sir Henry Elliot, the latter rudely expressed the hope that 
Servia would be beaten. And this after the horrors of 
Bulgaria ! 

In popular wars of this sort (as indeed in all wars) the 
beginning in no way resembles the end. There were torch- 
light processions, serenades to popular officers; women waved 
handkerchiefs and threw garlands of flowers to the heroes 
departing for the frontier. _ More than this, every one sternly 
prepared for every sort of sacrifice. All carriages of luxury 
were suppressed, and the horses yoked to the artillery; the 
salaries of all government oflicials were enormously reduced, 
excepting those whose pay was already barely sufticient to 
live upon. The pay of a senator, £500 per annum, was 
reduced to £60. A voluntary war contribution was called for, 
and eagerly responded to. The peasantry of Servia, owning 
and working their land, are perhaps the richest in the world. 
There were peasants who brought more than £100 to the 
military chest. ‘These, of course, were few, but great numbers 
of peasant girls, whose heads were adorned with gold ducats, 
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brought their cherished ornaments as offerings to the state. 
In fine, all the nation rose in a noble self-sacrificing frenzy 
to rescue their tortured brethren. To those who have wit- 
nessed this heroic movement, how jarring are the words 
uttered from time to time by some of the smaller spouting 
politicians, ‘ What did the Servians go to war for ? They were 
‘ guaranteed against aggression; they had nothing to complain 
‘of; they were goaded on by Russia.’ This latter power did 
indeed do her best to goad her to war when, twenty years 
before, she was attached by England on behalf of Turkey, 
and signally failed to disturb her neutrality. On this occa- 
sion her efforts had been towards peace, and again she had 
failed. But the speakers above referred to can no more rise 
from the sordid ideas of self-interest which in the main guide 
our daily life, than they can add an inch to their stature ; they 
can no more understand a generous sentiment than a blind 
man can comprehend colour. 

We have said that the beginning of wars in no way resem- 
bles the end. We are writing these words in the city of 
Belgrade. Soldiers are returning from the war during the long 
truce which all fondly hope and believe to be the forerunner 
of peace, in spite of the arming of Russia. The poor way- 
worn men are wearily tramping through the mud, clothed in 
dirty tatters which for more than four months they have 
never taken from their bodies, and with rusty arms; their 
faces, their gait, their general bearing, impress on all by- 
standers the fact of untold fatigue and hardship ; their faces, 
tanned to a deep brown, are pinched and bony; many look 
diseased, and only fit for the hospital. Moreover they are 
not crowned with laurels, theirs is not a triumphal march, 
they have not as yet rescued their brethren who are still held 
in the cruel fangs of that obscene bird of prey called the Turk. 

Servia had a standing army, if such it could be called, of 
about 4,000 men. They were fairly drilled and officered, but 
of course this handful did not count for much: the war was 


a national one, and the nation girded up its loins to fight. | 


The whole nation was armed after a fashion, and out of a 
population of men, women, and children, of less than a million 
and a half, a considerable army was formed as far as numbers 
go. There were six corps d’armée containing from twelve 
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_to fifteen thousand men each—one of the district of Shumadia, 
one of Timok, another of West Morava, one of East Morava, a 
fifth of the Drina, and a sixth of the Posarsk. 

The artillery was the best part of the army : there were fifty 
batteries of six guns each, the superior officers were well 
educated in their art, and the men had a natural aptitude for 
their formidable weapon. ‘This was quite unexpected, taking 
every one by surprise. One of the newspaper correspondents 
in the early part of the war, assuming that the artillery would 
be the weak part of the Servian army, in describing a small 
action which he had probably never seen, stated that the 
Turkish guns did great execution, being well served, but the 
Servian artillery could hit nothing. Strange to say, the very 
reverse was the fact. The Turkish shells, too, seldom burst, 
as they had evidently lain long in store. Before the war was 
over, the Turks had brought up to the front a very formidable 
force of Krupp’s guns, of much heavier calibre than the 
Servian, and these mainly decided the fatal day of Djunis. 

The cavalry was by far the weakest part cf the Servian 
army. This has always been the case. Ranke, in his history 
of Servia, describes a Servian warrior on horseback escorting 
2 European traveller. An alarm of brigands arose, on which 
the Servian boastfully exclaimed, ‘ Just give me time to dis- 
“mount, and I will fight any half-dozen of the rogues.’ The 
fact is that the Servian, unlike the Hungarian, the Arab, or 
the Yorkshireman, is not a horsey man in any sense: he 
has no good breed of full-sized horse, though he has excellent, 
hardy ponies which have to endure much hard usage. The 
pig is the animal the Servian prefers above all others, and 
which brings wealth to his country. This deficiency of 
cavalry was a terrible drawback. The army could never 

- improve its successes when, as sometimes happened, it gained 
a success. There were abundant opportunities of harassing 
Turkish convoys and of cutting communications which were 
never seized upon. The Adrianople railway, which fed the 
Turkish army, might have been cut by an enterprising cavalry 
leader. This doubtless would have been a most difficult task 
from the distance, but assuming the existence of such cavalry 
as the Southern Confederates had in the early part of the great 
American civil war, such a daring feat would have been 
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amongst the possibilities of cavalry enterprise, and the result 
might have been fatal to the Ottoman force. The plan of 
campaign first determined on was wholly different from that 
eventually adopted. The Servian ministers, estimating cor- 
rectly the nature of their force, which was after all a levy of 
armed peasants, many of them mountaineers, had determined 
on marching straight into Bosnia, and joining the numerous 
bands of patriots who had taken to the mountains. With 
Montenegro attacking in another direction, they calculated 
on overpowering the small Turkish force and occupying the 
country. Incase of the success of this plan, which looked 
promising, they would have gained an important provinee, 
and then resting strictly on the defensive, would have been 
ready at any time to treat for peace on the basis of the wti 
possidetis. 

This promising scheme was entirely thrown over by General 
Tchernaieff, who was asked to assume the chief command, and 
the condition of his acceptance was, very naturally, that he 
should carry out bis own scheme of campaign. This has been 
made known to the world in letters of blood since he assumed 
the command. 

There can be no doubt that the Turks were taken by sur. 
prise at the commencement. The original plan of campaign 
had been divulged to them, and they had made their prepara- 
tions accordingly, anticipating a fierce attack on Bosnia, and 
perhaps none at all or a feeble reconnaissance in Bulgaria, 
Suddenly a Servian force made a raid towards Nisch, burning 
the Circassian villages that had been planted there. They 
came within sight of the city and then retired, having been 
scarcely molested in their raid. 

The Russians and Servians confidently anticipated a rising 
of the Christians in Bulgaria, in answer to their attack, but the 
Turks had made all safe by a complete massacre of the people 
of some hundreds of villages: they had desolated a large tract 
of land, and had struck such terror into the hearts of the 
people, that a rising was impossible. It is not our province 
to describe the campaign that followed, doubtless the pons of 
military historians will do full justice to the bloody chronicle. 
We may merely notice some of the more salient incidents. As 
might have been expected, the well-ascertained and often-proved 
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fact that professional soldiers can beat down undisciplined 
patriots in the open field, had again to be verified. The match 
on this occasion was very far from equal. The Turks were 
highly-disciplined conscripts, officered by professional men, 
and armed with the newest and most formidable weapons, 
purchased mainly by English gold. The Servians were a 
mass of peasants and citizens, armed with old Russian mus- 
kets, some of which had been converted into breech-loaders, 
many remaining muzzle-loaders. All military men will 
allow that to place a regiment of men armed with muzzle- 
loaders opposite one armed with breech-loaders is simply 
wholesale murder. When two such forces met on the Servian 
frontier, the former were shot down like pheasants in a battue, 
and the wisest, if not the bravest, simply ran away; and of 
course their ‘cowardly conduct’ was duly recorded in the 
pages of the Turkish, Hungarian, and Anglo-Turkish papers. 


_ ‘The Servians can’t fight,’ became a newspaper axiom. All 


military men know, too, that the subordinate officers are the 
bones of the regiment, as the general is the brain, and the 
men the muscles and sinews. The Servian army was soon 
found to be limp and incoherent for want of bone. About the 
middle of July, at Saichar, there were eighteen battalions, 
with only thirty-nine officers, including Leshjanine and his 
staff! The proper complement would have been five hundred 
officers! Again, in August there were three battalions at 
Alexinatz which had only one officer among them. 

On the Drina the Servians made a good beginning, which, 
however, for want of men and arms they could not follow up. 
The army of about 10,000 men threw a pontoon bridge across 
the Dina, a deep and rapid river, and under the command of 
an able native officer, Alimpitch, crossed into Bosnia and 
attacked the town of Beljina. The troops entered the town, 
but for want of discipline became unmanageable, and the 
general, fearing a surprise, deemed it safer to retire. He, 
however, entrenched himself on the Bosnian side of the river, 
and held his position until the autumn, when a storm having 
carried away his bridge, and more storms threatening, he 
deemed it prudent to withdraw from Bosnia and put himself 
entirely on the defensive. Nothing but an occasional skirmish 
disturbed the serenity of the Drina army during the war. 
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After sundry bloody defeats in the valley of the Morava, 
which however the Turks failed to improve by any bold forward 
advance, Tchernaieff, with his little staff of Russian and 
Servian officers, wrote urgently to Russia for volunteers. The 
Committees took up the ery of ‘ Volunteers for Servia!’ A feel- 
ing of intense sympathy was aroused throughout that mighty 
empire: at first scores, then hundreds of officers applied for 
leave of absence, which the government, in the face of the 
popular feeling, durst not refuse. They for the most part 
passed across Roumania, whose government had been playing 
fast and loose, trying to curry favour with the Turks by 
arresting the passage of fifty thousand breech-loaders, and 
again giving every facility to the passage of the Russian 
warriors. Some came through Europe by way of Pesth, thus 
irritating the Turk-lcving Hungarians to an uncontrollable 
extent ; but into Servia they came, alarming and irritating the 
diplomatists by this kind of undeclared yet etlicient mode of 
warfare. 

Under the command of Russian officers the Servian regi- 
ments assumed more consistency, and undoubtedly fought 
better. They had long been entrenched, and acting entirely 
on the defensive. The Turks had again and again attacked 
the entrenchments, and had been hurled back with consider- 
able loss. At one time the Servians, feeling themselves beaten, 
ventured to ask the powers for an armistice. Our govern- 
ment undertook to obtain one, but the movements of the ever- 
vacillating Foreign Secretary were so slow, that in the interim 
the Servians had recovered themselves, and Tchernaieff was 
so sanguine, that the armistice was refused and the fighting 
continued. The advent of the Russian officers was not an un- 
mixed benefit. They were not picked men by any means, but 
nominated for foreign service by themselves. On their arrival 
they behaved as if they were in a conquered country; they 
were rough and indescribably insolent to the peasant girls, 
who, in Servia, are chaste and well-mannered. They too 
often took goods without payment, and rendered themselves 
odious in many ways. But all this was trifling compared with 
their action on the army. Soldiers and citizens at first re- 
ceived them with enthusiasm, and well they might. They had 
come to their aid in a most critical moment, to shed their 
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blood in the sacred cause. When a regiment under a wither- 
ing fire was faltering, these northern brethren rushed to the 
front and rallied the men, exposing themselves with the 
utmost self-sacrifice, and falling in the cause with the heroism 
of martyr-soldiers. On the other hand, the longer the war 
went on, the more it became apparent that there was no 
sympathy between the two peoples, apart from the common 
hatred of the Turks. The Russians had been accustomed to 
command mujiks, submissive under an iron discipline, and 
moreover with the tradition of abject submission to their 
masters even in civil life. The Servians are a free and abso- 
lutely democratic people; the ranks were filled with well-to-do 
householders, respectable shopkeepers, ana farmers; and when 
these found that the foreign officers cursed and even struck 
them, and railed at them in the coarsest language, they grew 
sulky, and in some cases downright insubordinate. We may 
here mention, too, another potent cause of the wavering at 
times of the Servian troops, and that was the fiendish cruelty 
of the Turks. Nearly thirty years ago there was a Caffir war 
at the Cape, and several British regiments were sent to take 
part init. One of these, composed mainly of young soldiers, 
began to show decided symptoms of timidity, which greatly 
shocked the officers. The general in command quietly re- 
moved the regiment from the front, and sent them into safe 
quarters, where they recovered their nerves. What was the 
cause of this extraordinary phenomenon? The Caflirs, after 
the manner of savages, had foully tortured several soldiers 
that had fallen into their hands, and this it was that had 
demoralised the men and made them timid. 

Precisely the same thing’ occurred in the present war 
between two very different races. In one of the first battles 
near Saitchar the Servians sustained a crushing defeat: they 
lost about 5,000 men, and the Turks took three prisoners! It 
then became evident that the Turks were fighting after the 
manner of the Caffirs, as far as the treatment of the con- 
quered enemy is concerned. Soon other occurrences proved 
too clearly the sort of enemy the Servians had to deal with. 
When, as happened sometimes, the Turks were driven back, 
the most horrible discoveries were made. At one time were 
found three Servian bodies bound to trees, which had been 
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consumed by a slow fire; at another the bodies of Servians 
disembowelled, and with the marks cf torture upon them. In 
the early part of August the town of Kniagevatz was taken, 
burned, and then abandoned. After a while the fortune of 
war brought Colonel Horvatovich with his corps on the spot. 
He found numerous traces of the savage deeds that had there 
been perpetrated. All the wells were filled with the corpses, 
the crosses of the church were covered with ordure ; but, worse 
than all, the bodies of several of the inhabitants were found 
with the marks of having been pierced here and there with 
red-hot iron. Besides all this, the spirit of destruction had 
prompted the Turks to destroy the vines and fruit-trees. 
Well has it been said that ‘where the hoof of the Turkish 
‘horse has trodden no grass will grow.’ 

All these stories of horror, it may well be supposed, tended 
not a little to depress the spirits of the soldiers whose work 
was killing in every sense. For four months the troops on 
the eastern frontier were incessantly fighting. When a corps 
Varmée of Turks had been repulsed, they were shortly re- 
placed by entirely new troops, which were drawn from Asia or 
Africa. Troops of Bashi-Bazooks and Circassians too were 
incessantly harassing the outposts, and making raids on the 
unprotected villages on the frontier, which they invariably 
burned ; and when they caught any unfortunate peasant, he or 
she was killed, and too often brutally tortured. The story of 
the poor girl whose filial love prompted her to return to her 
village to seek her father, and who was laid hold of and 
treated in a manner that could be described only in a medical 
journal, needs not to be repeated, though such facts as these 
seem to be forgotten by those whose bugbear is Russia, and 
who see Russia in every political move in either hemisphere. 

Servia is now exhausted, but in looking at what she has done 
with the poor means in her power, we may well not only acquit 
her of cowardice, but be astonished at what she has achieved. 
For four months she has at least held at bay the whole strength 
of the Ottoman Empire. There were not wanting those who 
predicted that the Turks would have a rapid march, a sort of 
promenade militaire, to Belgrade, and ten days or a fortnight 
was the time usually assigned for the feat. The writer of 
these lines confesses to have been much of the same opinion ; 
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he certainly thought that the rash and gallant little Servia 
would be cruched, and that in no great length of time. As it 
is, after four months’ fighting the Turks have at length barely 
got into Alexinatz, and their armies are beaten by the gallant 
men of the Black Mountain, those splendid warriors who for 
four hundred years have kept that mountain range free from 
the pollution of the Turk. 

The task of Servia ought to have been that of combined 
Europe, and had it not been for the miserable, halting, and 
indecisive action of our Foreign Secretary, a man who would 
agree to nothing and suggest nothing, no war need have oc- 
curred; but combined Europe could have imposed its will 
on the Sultan, and have established a chain of autonomous 
states, and launched them in a career of prosperity and 
civilization. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVELS. 


A Popular History of the United States, from the First Dis- 
covery of the Western Hemisphere by the Northmen to the 
end of the I'irst Century of the Union of the States. Pre- 
ceded by a Sketch of the Pre-Historic Period and the 
Age of the Mound Builders. By 
Bryant and Sypney Howarp Gay. Fully Illustrated. 
Vol. I. Sampson Low and Co. 


By a‘ popular’ history the authors of this sumptuous and somewhat 
expensive volume clearly do not, in the first instance at least, mean a 
history to be read by the million. The American artisan receives very 
high wages in good times, but the luxury of a four or five guinea history 
must be a little beyond his means. Probably a cheap edition is contem- 
plated when this has obtained a fair circulation. In the best sense of the 
term, the work in all other respects deserves this epithet. It is written 
in an admirable style, bold, direct, and vigorous; it arrests attention by 
its lucidity, and sustains it by its graphic narrative. We should have 
liked to know somewhat more than the title-page tells us about the dis- 
tribution of labour in the joint authorship—which of the two writers 
collects materials, or rough-casts the narrative, or chisels it into shape, 
or writes particular chapters. The phenomenon of binary authorship is 
not without precedent in our literature, but it has chiefly been in the domain 
of imagination, where there is no responsibility beyond the art of the pro- 
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duction itself, as, for instance, in the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher 
or the novels of Erckmann-Chatrian. In a history we think we should 
be enabled to assign exact responsibility. Be this as it may, the literary 
execution of this volume is admirable. It is a picturesque narrative, 
chastened by refined literary taste and informed by large knowledge. The 
preface has Mr. Bryant’s name appended to it, and is a fine specimen of 
nervous forcible English. And the substance of the work which rumour 
assigns to Mr. Gay is scarcely, if at all, inferior to it. 

The aims of the authors and the salient points of the history are set 
forth in Mr. Bryant’s somewhat notable preface. It is intended to bestow 
upon the history a larger treatment than in school text-books, whiie the 
narrative is to be more succinct than in the larger histories, such as Ban- 
croft’s. Its material is derived from original sources and by independent 
investigations. Of course this is to be understood in the usual sense—the 
authors avail themselves of the guiding lights of men who have laboured 
before them. It is intended to trace the great changes, political and social, 
which the American people have experienced, especially during the century 
of their independence just completed, and during the previous centary and 
a half of colonisation. An interesting study is furnished by the various 
points and forms of settlement, and by the processes which united the 
Cavaliers of Virginia with the Puritans of New England in the struggle 
for independence, and by their imperfect amalgamation in the Republic. 
The history of slavery in the States has to be traced, with this advantage, 
that it is now happily a completed history. The peculiarities of the 
political and social constitution of the States, especially as affected by 
colonisation and tested by the civil war, have to be set forth; the civil - 
war has to be depicted and estimated; the effect of Republican institu- 
tions and of the war upon official morality las to be shown; and the 
growth of American commerce and the policy of its principle of Protec- 
tion have to be traced. These are the avowed aims of the writers: the 
subsequent volumes will reveal how far they are realized. As a study for 
older nations, the experiments of American life—constitutional, social, 
commercial, financial, and ecclesiastical—are full of interest. 

The present volume carries the history down to the settlement of 
the New England colonies and to the first Indian war in 1636. Pre- 
liminary chapters treat of Pre-historic Man, and of his traces in North 
America; of the Mound Builders, of the enterprises of the Northmen, 
aud the discovery of America from Greenland by Bjarni Herjulfson 
in the year 985, and of repeated voyages and settlements as indicated by 
the Sagas. Other pre-Columbian voyages are narrated, especially the 
alleged discovery of America by Madoc, a Welsh prince, and then the 
discovery of Columbus, and the beginning of the authentic history of the 
country. These chapters are, on the whole, admirably done: perhaps the 
legendary is not sharply enough discriminated from the historical, but 
thisis not easy in the history of any country. The historian who refuses 
credence to anything that he cannot absolutely prove will often be dog- 
matically wrong, although he cannot be proved to be so. The authors 
giveus admirable summaries of both ascertained knowledge and plausible 
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speculation on each of the topics above mentioned. The great work of 
Mr. Hubert Bancroft just completed, the successive volumes of which 
have been noticed in this Review, has, doubtless, served them in good 
stead. 

The spirit of the history is lofty and fair. It is difficult for either an 
American or an Englishman to do full justice to his antagonist in such a 
narrative. The burning points of the War of Independence have not yet, 
however, been reached; but we may, from the spirit evinced, fairly hope 
that they are now so entirely matters of history, with the issues of which 
both parties are perfectly satisfied, that they will receive an impartial and 
generous treatment. We must not forget to refer to the illustrations, 
which are very profuse and of good quality. It would have been better, 
however, in a grave history, if some of the imaginative pictures, such as 
‘A Pre-historic Mammoth Hunt,’ ‘ The Sea of Darkness,’ ‘ The Shipwreck 
‘of Nicolo Zeno,’ ‘The Far Cathay,’ &c., had been omitted. Pictures in 
a history are as much assertions of ascertained fact as letterpress. The 
work, however, is a very noble work; and, if completed as it has been 
begun, will probably and deservedly become what it is assigned to be— 
the standard popular History of the United States. 


4 


Congregational History, 1700-1809, in Relation to Contem- 
poraneous Events, Education, the Eclipse of Faith, Revivals, 
and Christian Missions. By Joan Wavptneron, D.D., 
Author of ‘Congregational History, 1200-1567,’ and 
‘ Congregational History, 1567-1700.’ Longmans, Green, 
| and Co. 


_ Dr. Waddington here pursues his great undertaking with his accus- 
tomed diligence, laborious research, candour, and enthusiasm. He affords 
another proof of the intricate blending and intertwining of allthe elements 
of modern civilization, and furnishes almost unconsciously a startling 
illustration of the fact, that if we want to understand any one thing in ail 
its bearings and consequences, we must study almost everything. The 
history of one great ecclesiastical principle, as revealed in the moderate 
and unimposing forms it assumed during the eighteenth century, becomes 
in some fashion almost a history of the century. Thus our author has 
been compelled to touch upon great political questions, Court intrigues, 
changes of government and of dynasty, the Jacobite Rebellion, and the 
struggle for American Independence. Side lights are thrown upon 
numerous statesmen, and one hears the hum of many voices round about 
the ‘ dark conventicles.’ Queen Anne and Shrewsbury, Bolingbroke and 
Walpole, Charles Edward Stuart and Voltaire, Franklin and Washington, 
Lord North and George III., stand for 2 moment in the gleam of light 
which the opened door of the obscure meeting-house shoots across the 
scene. The heroes of Congregational History proper, are, many of them, 
men of sufficient mark, and even picturesqueness of outline and character,. 
to make their story a continuous romance. Thus, when we assure our: 
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readers of the familiarity they may acquire from these pages with Howe 
and Calamy, Bradbury and Watts, with De Foe and Lord Barrington, 
with Doddridge and Jonathan Edwards, to say nothing of the Mathers, 
of Hopkins, and of Priestley, of Samuel Clarke, of John Newton, and of 
Whitefield, they may be tempted to essay the perusal of these 700 pages 
of closely printed but lively detail. 

But there are serious political crises which our author does much to 
elucidate. He does justice to the severe spirit of those who struggled so 
bitterly to extinguish Nonconformity; to the oppressive laws which 
tempted some of our noblest men to shrink before the storm; to the cruel 
effort made, not only to exclude Dissenters from the Universities, but to 
prevent and impede their efforts at self-education; and to the unrighteous 
attempts to accuse them of disloyalty to the Constitution or to the Crown. 
But he is equally careful to indicate the impeachment and trial of Dr. 
Sacheverell, the indignation of George I. at the persecution of the Non- 
conformists by lynch-law, and the unpopularity of their cause in many 
provincial centres. He gives the ipsissima verba of both friends and 
foes, and may be justly praised for not extenuating offence and for 
‘putting down nought in malice.’ He excites all one’s enthusiasm by 
his way of treating De Foe’s ‘ Short and Easy Method with the Dissenters,’ 
but he does not shrink from printing in extenso the craven letter in which 
the ironical pamphleteer threw himself upon his knees and begged for 
mercy. He reveals the weaknesses as well as the strength of his Congre- 
gational heroes, as, e.g., when he gives ample space to the pretty quarrel 
between Bradbury and Watts, anent the weak theorising of the latter, 
concerning ‘the pre-existence of the humanity of Christ, by which he 
hoped to lead Arianising divines back by ‘soft and easy steps’ into the 
mysteries of the Trinity. He is plain and outspoken in his portrayal of 
the thorough-paced Erastianism of the New England Cliurches, and the 
meanness with which certain leading divines in London accepted the 
bribe of the Regiwm Donwm in lieu of an abolition of the Occasional 
Conformity Act. But what he does lose no opportunity of establishing 
is the quiet simplicity and religious earnestness of the great body of the 
Churches and ministers. He has gone through numberless state papers, 
and rare unpublished MSS.; but he has also studied the minutes of the 
Church books of numerous Churches, and brought to light the anxiety of 
these often persecuted men to live a godly life, maintain a Christian 
discipline, and glorify God. His testimony to the loyalty of the Congre- 
gationalists is remarkable. ‘To be satisfied,’ he says in his preface, ‘on 
‘one point in this historical inquiry—that of the relations of Congrega- 
‘tional Churches with the Government—lI have carefully gone through ail 
‘the papers in State Records sent to the Home Office for the eightceuth 
‘century, several thousands in number; and as the result of that investi-. 
‘gation, continued for many months, I am in a position to affirm with 
‘ confidence that no proof can be found in them of the slightest disaffection 
‘in any Church of the Congregational order holding Evangelical principles, 
‘nor yet in any individu 1 member of such a Church; but, on the con- 
‘trary, the most ample evidence that when the High Church party were. 
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‘seeking by plots, intrigues with the Pope, riots, mobs, and actual 
‘rebellion, to overturn the Throne, the King and his Ministers found in 
‘Congregational Churches the most steadfast friends of order combined 
‘with Constitutional liberty.’ This position is abundantly established. 
We ought to state that this goodly volume is much occupied with 
American Congregationalism and its struggles with the State, and with 
its distress from Episcopalian intruders on its domain, with the movements 
which culminated in national independence, with the growth of its popu- 
lar and ministerial education, and with its great revivals under Jonathan 
Edwards and Whitefield. We confess that the interchange of scene and 
topic in alternate chapters does not appear to us a wise arrangement. 
It would have been better to have made two distinct continuous stories, 
even at the risk of some little repetition. 

One great feature of the history is the rise and development of the 
rationalistic spirit, and its ecclesiastical and political results. The whole 
eareer of Priestley is described, from his training in the college, which 
had just lost Doddridge, to his death. Nothing can be more obvious 
than that Church life could not thrive on the dry bones and husks of 
metaphysics, which substituted a cold philosophy and moribund criticism, 
a frigid propriety and fruitless negations, for Puritan faith in the living 
God and joyous confidence in the atoning sacrifice of Christ. Again Dr. 
Waddington has thrown much light on the origin of the various collegiate 
institutions which, under different auspices, sprang into existence during 
the century. The whole volume is replete with valuable information 
culled from original sources,—from state papers and private letters in 
autograph collections, from obscure memoirs and from records of various 
societies. It is a quarry from which future historians may draw abundant 
material. It is, perhaps, rather too biographical, and the long extracts 
from letters on private affairs, as well as on Church life, while they make 
the volume entertaining and varied, sometimes distract attention from the 
central purpose of the history. It is not always easy to understand why 
the author has inserted certain lengthy papers and letters. Still, some 
of these communications are interesting and affecting, as, e.g., the letter 
written to her children by the widow of Philip Doddridge the day after 
her husband’s untimely death at Lisbon. Congregationalists undoubtedly 
owe a great debt of obligation to Dr. Waddington for this learned, laborious, 
high-toned contribution to the history of the principle for which their 
fathers dared and suffered a living martyrdom. 


Contemporary Literature. 


The Catacombs of Rome and their Testimony relative to P rimi- 
tive Christianity. By the Rev. W. H. Wrrnrerow, M.A. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


Mr. Witherow is a minister of religion in New York, who has done a good 
service in this careful and scholarly little work, by condensing and putting 
into a popular form the contents of many costly volumes. The literature 
of the Roman Catacombs is very extensive, and in addition to such ex- 
pensive works as Avinghi’s ‘Roma Subterranea, Bosio’s ‘Roma Sot- 
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‘ terranea,’ Mabillon’s ‘ Iter Italicum,’ Dr. Northeote and Mr. Brownlow’s 
‘ Roma Sotterranea,’ De Rossi’s ‘ Roma Sotterranea,’ and ‘ Inscriptiones 
‘ Christiane,’ &c., it includes many popular little books, pointing out the 
evidential value of the testimony furnished by the inscriptions of the 
Catacombs to early Christian faith and practice, especially in refutation 
of the claims of the Roman Church. But this is, so far as we know, the 
first attempt to put before readers in a cheap and popular way the entire 
evidence, and to show its bearings with scholarly appreciation and method. 
To Padre Marchi the credit belongs of demonstrating the true theory of 
the origin of the Catacombs. Bosio, Bottari, Baronius, and others had 
accepted the theory that they were sand-pits used by the Christians. 
Padre Marchi and his pupils, the brothers De Rossi, have made it clear 
that they were excavated by the Christians themselves, and exclusively as 
places of interment. The Catacombs are different and isolated cemeteries, 
and are found, as might be expected, in different parts of Rome. Marchi 
estimates the aggregate interments at seven millions. The cemeteries were 
purchased for the purpose, and secured by legal enactment. Fach was a 
subterranean passage, with spaces for interment on each side, and com- 
municating with the upper surface by means of stairs, sometimes small 
chambers, like bedrooms, opening out of a corridor were set apart for 
families. The earliest of them belong to the first or second century. In 
the persecutions of the third century the Catacombs were used as places of 
concealment and of Christian assembly, and the approaches were altered, 
and concealed ways constructed. In the ninth century the Catacombs 
began to be despoiled by the Popes, thousands of bodies of martyrs were 
removed to the churches, and innumerable inscriptions and relics taken 
away. Afterwards their very existence seemed forgotten, until in the 
sixteenth century they were accidentally discovered. For details of the 
inscriptions, and for scholarly readings of them, which are of inestimable 
value and full of intensest interest, and for profuse illustrations of early 
Christian art, we must refer to this very valuable volume. 


Historie Chateaux: Blois, Fontainebleau, Vincennes. By ALEx- 
ANDER Cocurane, M.P. Hurst and Blackett. 


Mr. Cochrane does not tell us much about the Chateaux themselves, 
about two out of the three he tells us absolutely nothing. He connects 
with each a selected historical character, of whom he gives us a biographi- 
cal sketch. Catherine de Medicis is the representative of Blois, Christine of 
Sweden of Fontainebleau, and the Due d’Enghien of Vincennes. In each 
case the history narrated lies in scenes far away from the Chateau. In 
the greater part of the two latter, for instance, the Chateaux are mentioned 
only as scenes of the murders perpetrated in them. 

This, however, affects only the title of the book, although there is no 
harm in taking a name to hang a history upon. With a light graphic pen 
Mr. Cochrane sketches for us these three biographical cartoons. The one 
which is the least familiar to general readers, and which exhibits the most 
marked individuality, is Christine of Sweden, the daughter of Gustavus 
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Adolphus, whose yearning for freedom and taste for literature, and crav- 
ing for warmer skies and for special excitements, were so strong that, in 
spite of the entreaties oz the great Chancellor Oxenstiern, and, indeed, of 
her whole people, she abdicated her throne. She loved her cousin Charles 
Gustavus, who loved her, and whom her advisers wished her to marry, 
but her wilful disposition made her shrink from marriage. She regretted 
that she could not be a soldier and fight; she abjured her Protestantism ; 
rhe travelled to France incognito, and had Fontainebleau assigned as her 
residence. Monaldeschi, an Italian, became her favourite and confidante, 
but, on discovering that in his correspondence some of her confidences had 
been mentioned, she had him put to death in the Galerie des Cerfs at 
Fontainebleau. It is the sketch of a remarkable individuality. Nothing 
is added to our knowledge or modified of our estimates of Catherine or the 
Due @’Enghien. The sketches are admirably done. The book is bright 
pleasant reading, tragic though, in each instance, its romance is. 


The Huguenots: their Settlements, Churches, and Industries 
in England and Ireland. By Samurt Suites. A New 
and Revised Edition. John Murray. 


Mr. Smiles does not designate his book a history, it is only a collection 
of chapters having but little consecutiveness, their only bond of connec- 
tion being that they relate to the Huguenots, their settlements, and for- 
tunes. But they are full of interest. Mr. Smiles has a cunning hand, 
and can present even the driest statistical details in a fascinating way. 
The first edition of his book, published some nine or ten years ago, has 
been for some years out of print: this new edition has been carefully 
revised, additional information is given, and especially in the long and 
singularly interesting list of Huguenot settlers in England. The Hugue- 
not element in English society has been a large as well as a precious con- 
tribution to much that is best in our national life and character. Mr. 
Smiles’s most interesting chapters are a record of much that it is well for 
the world to feel the inspiration of. 


The Makers of Florence. By Mrs. Oxtrenant. Macmillan 
and Co. 


Few writers have combined greater creative faculty with more patient 
investigation and keener biographie sympathy than Mrs. Oliphant. But 
just as her mind needs now and then a stimulus by contact with abnormal 
types in her fiction, so she seems to crave something of the excitement 
of the owtré, the puzzling, the half-unnatural, in her historical studies or 
reproductions. She succeeded with Edward Irving, and, in a way, justified 
the confusion and frenzy amid which his fine spirit sank; she so touched 
St. Francis of Assissi, as to gain us over to believe in some of the details 
of his wondrous doings with the lower animals; and, most noticeable 
of all, she gave us a rationale of the almost unwomaunly indifference of the 
Queen in her ‘ Historical Sketches of the Reign of George II.’ The 
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most rapt and unearthly of saintly souls confused between thedemands 
‘of that law of earthly prudence which the Proverbs enforce and some 
fantastic gleam of higher light supposed to conflict with it, no less than the 
most earthly, sordid, and accommodating of mortals, she can accept with 
sympathy—not, however, always doing so well by many of the doubtful- 
‘cases that lie between the two great extremes. In her ‘ Makers of 
‘Florence’ she shows the same gifts in a pre-eminent degree ; but her 
‘tendency is clearly shown in her marked indifference to the more prac- 
tical men—the politicians, the merchants, and the rest—who certainly 
might have ranked among the ‘Makers of Florence.’ Her sympathies 
are most strongly with the monks and the artists; the ascetic idea is far 
from strange or perplexing to her. But she succeeds in bringing these 
types very near to us; she makes an out-of-the-way touch do a great deal 
to interpret these great revealers—whether Dante, Savonarola, Michael 
Angelo, or Fra Angelico. She recognizes, if she does not quite impar- 
tially reflect, all sides of that multiform, many-coloured Italian life amid 
which the public spirit of the Florentines was roused, and amid which, 
alas, it came near to expiring through its wild party strifes. Whether 
she would indicate to us the mystical aspirings of poets and painters fed 
by the long traditions of saints and martyrs, the architecture and the 
sculpture and the great thoughts in which they had their source, the 
bustle of merchandise, and the lively groups of the streets, she has a 
quick eye for all characteristic points. With Dante it dces not strike us 
that she has been quite so successful as with Savonarola and Fra Angelico 
and with that misshapen but great genius, Filippo Brunelleschi. For 
one thing, Dante has been so often put before us with all that vigour of 
imaginative sympathy and that strong touch which only great souls 
call forth from the men of succeeding generations, that it was hardly 
possible the Dante part could be so fresh to English readers as some 
of the other sketches. But Mrs. Oliphant has made great use of some 
significant passages in Boccaccio’s Commentary and other writings, and 
has given them fresh setting. Of Savonarola the account is simply 
masterly. She tells the story with great grace and power, not failing 
to emphasise those special points which can still convey a kind of 
practical teaching to this nineteenth century. And she fixes with great 
clearness the points at which the political idea touched his religious 
teachings both for good and for evil. But we are not sure that even if 
Lorenzo de Medici had been alive, the two could have ruled together 
with the unity and benignity she supposes. The truth is, the idea of 
Bailey, in ‘ Festus,’— 
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‘Of the two laws 
Which to mix breeds chaos, and yet not to mix 
Impossible to cultivated man,’ 


may here be applied. She asserts her own rationale of Savonarola, 

between whom and Edward Irving she finds a rapport. ‘Irving 

‘has been explained, like Savonarola, aud even in a less worthy 

‘way. We have been told that mere vanity and a mad desire 
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‘for popular favour moved the one, just as we are told that love 
‘of power actuated the other. These lower qualities are supposed to 
‘supply the interpretation of their characters, the fin mot of the enigma, 
‘the solution of all that is mysterious and unlike other men in them; 
‘while at the same time they provide that ‘complexity’ in which the 
‘modern imagination delights. For my part, I cannot but think that the 
‘simpler view is not only much truer, but far more helpful to us in our 
‘endeavours to understand such men. The moment we can believe and 
‘realise that all they said was to themselves absolutely true, that their 
‘ faith was what they describe it to be, that their hopes, expectations, and 
‘motives, were such as they constantly and unvaryingly profess—their 
‘complexity of character may indeed suffer, but they themselves become 
‘infinitely more comprehensible. The number of such men is few, and 
‘their fate is seldom encouraging to any who should, of set purpose, take 
‘up the mantle as it falls from their shoulders.’ Throughout all there is 
the sense of a great idea, a mighty influence—which lies as a common 
presence behind each of the personalities painted for us—and that is 
Florence, the mother of great souls, the patron of the beautiful; and 
a touch of tragedy lies in the hints of her downfall through her lapse from 
the divine meanings which her great men had built into her cathedral, 
had sung in divine poems, or painted on frescoes for all time. We should 
add that the little woodcuts are admirably clear and expressive, and that 
the portraits are full of character, the steel portrait of Savonarola for the 
frontispiece being, in our idea, an exquisite piece of work. 

We are sorry to observe, as in former cases, that Mrs. Oliphant is not 
so careful as she ought to be in verifying her quotations and references. 
Very few of them are right. Even the few first lines from the first canto of 
the ‘Inferno’ contain one patent error. The book is so good and so beau- 
tiful in binding and paper and printing, that we particularly regret small 
lapses like these. 


Lorenzo de Medici the Magnificent. By Aurrep von Revmont. 
Translated from the German by Ropert Harrison. Two 
Vols. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


A word of recognition is first of all due to the translator of this admir- 
able work. We can well believe that he found it no easy task to interpret 


. the book for English readers, who will not easily realise the amount of 


labour which it must have taken to produce the version now before 
us. In the very fact that they will not be stopped as they go along by 
difficulties and obscurities suggestive of a translation from the German 
of a most laborious author lies the clearest testimony to Mr. Harrison’s 
success, and we think it only his due that we should acknowledge as 
much at the outset. As for the work itself it is one of that class which 
might furnish the text for an elaborate review article, but which may at the 
same time be characterised with brevity, without danger that on that 
account its importance will be underestimated. It may be asked, What 
need have we of another biography of Lorenzo de Medici, seeing that the 
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admirably written and popular Life by Roscoe still maintains its ground ? 
That, however, was written eighty years ago, and there has of late years 
been a great addition to the resources of Italian literature and history 
’ available for the student’s service. Von Reumont says that the supply of 
original materials, which was then very small, has now increased so as to 
be alxost beyond management. Floods of light have been let in upon the 
dark places which were then hidden from view, and the light has 
nowhere shone more brightly than around the personality of Lorenzo. 
‘Tf the sum total of his history,’ says Von Reumont, ‘ conveys a graver 
‘impression, and comes upon us with a feeling of pain, our interest in it 
‘is scarcely less keen because of the obstacles through which this brilliant 
‘spirit made its own way, or of the entanglements and dangers against 
‘ which he had to struggle.’ The German historian (vol. ii. p. 393) sums up 
the character of Lorenzo the Magnificent in the following sentence: ‘The 
‘ combination of prince and citizen, statesman and man of letters; the mix- 
‘ture of gravity and gaiety, of lofty intellect and cheerful participation in 
‘ every-day life, of grandeur and simplicity in his household and family, of 
‘sagacious calculation and hearty unfeigned good-nature,—all this makes 
‘Lorenzo de Medici an unusual figure, very attractive in its individuality, 
‘and accounts for the impression he made on all; especially, and most 
*lastingly, on those who were intimate at his house and had the opportu- 
‘nity of observing him in private. Three days after his funeral the 
assembled councils and the people of Florence, in conjunction with the 
Signoria, issued a decree in which the highest eulogies were pronounced 
upon ‘the foremost man of all this city.’ His patriotic ardour in pro- 
tecting and adorning the city, his readiness at all times to render it service, 
his subordination of personal interest to the general well-being, his success- 
ful efforts in war against the enemies of Florence, his self-sacrifice, 
whereby, ‘after the rare examples furnished by antiquity,’ ‘he averted 
‘the general danger by drawing it all upon his own head,’ and many other 
great and good qualities and services were enumerated, in recognition of 
which it was determined to transfer to Peiro, the eldest son of the 
deceased, ‘ the public honours due to his father and his ancestors.’ 

That a man whose character and deeds could be thus depicted was not 
free from faults, some of which were of a grave kind, need not be said. 
Von Reumont, while appreciative of Lorenzo’s excellences, makes no 
attempt to paint him faultless. He shows us his weak points—not 
exaggerating or dwelling too much upon them—and indicates the errors 
and evils into which he was led by circumstances and his own inclina- 
tions. The portraiture will be found as striking as we believe it to be 
accurate, and the vivid impression which the reader cannot fail to carry 
away from the perusal of the book regarding the Medicean age will 
make the Florentine state live again before him. The time in which 
Lorenzo lived was that period of the renewal of the modern world under 
the combined influence of widening thought and of ancient classical 
literature which is known as the Renaissance. Nowhere was the trans- 
formation more vivid or the struggle between the new and old more real 
than in Florence. Lorenzo was the product and consummation of the 
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circumstances and conditions of his time, at once the child and the 
pioneer of his age, ‘an age which was filled with the most joyous and 
* elevated existence, both in material and spiritual things.’ Von Reumont’s 
‘Life of Lorenzo’ becomes, therefore, not merely a piece of biography, 
but an unfolding of the variety of forces and influences in philosophy, art, 
literature, and polities, which gave its impress to the age and which 
moulded Lorenzo as the child of that age. The external fittings of 
the picture are not neglected, and the sketches of the political struggles 
of the time, the social habits and employments of the people, and the 
intrigues and conspiracies of the nobles are full of life and interest. The 
work is sure to be a standard one; but it will be read for the exceeding 
interest of its pages, as well as for the value of the materials which have 
been obtained through the most arduous and prolonged research of the 
author. 


The Life of his Royal Highness the Prince Consort. By THEo- 
porE Martin. Vol. II. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Mr. Martin has had a very onerous task in the writing of this second 
volume ; and if he has not always completely succeeded, he has certainly, 
on the whole, come very near to success. It was so easy for him to fail 
between two alterratives:—to commit himself to a view of the history 
of the period, and thus so far to swamp biographical interest; or 
to eschew historical matter generally, and to present the Prince pri- 
marily as a man, and as a private individual influencing society through 
the high position which he occupied. This latter course would cer- 
tainly have laid him open to as much criticism as has been directed 
against him because he has broadly chosen the oiher line ; for it might 
not inaptly have been urged that he had dissociated his subject from the 
source of a main element in his influence. The Prince was a public and 
historical character, and could not help being so, (1) by virtue of his 
position, and (2) by virtue of his character. He was essentially a man of 
wide interests and active curiosities. To no problem, social or political, 
was he indifferent; and whatever may be said of specific points, 
there can be no doubt of this, that he conscientiously tried to see every 
question in many relations, never leaving out of sight the public welfare. 
Hence the propriety of Mr. Martin’s attempt to outline the general ten- 
dency of affairs in Great Britain during the period with which he deals, 

~ and to show how the Prince was related to their development. The first 
volume showed triumphantly how he overcame the strong prejudices that 
were at first felt towards him, by dint of prudence, self-abnegation, and 
concern for the rights-of others. This second one exhibits him more 
directly as the thinker, the politician, and. man of affairs. If it must be 
said that, in some instances, the Prince was inclined to be self-assertive in 
what might, with reference to some possibilities, be called delicate points 
of political conduct, he was most frequently right in the principle that lay at 
their root.. In the matter of the difference with Lord Palmerston there 
can be no doubt whatever that he was right, the only question is whether. 
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he did not strain at least one particular to make the appearance of having 
‘a case.” But his mind was of a kind to exalt secondary matters into 
importance in the light of a principle, and to fail to make allowances on 
the ground of such considerations as practical politicians might lay as 
great weight upon. With all his fine qualities he often laboured under 
the disadvantage which Schmidt has attributed to the purely critical 
spirit that rests self-satisfiedly apart from responsible action in real 
affairs. It was, in one respect, a loss to the Prince that he had so 
to rest. We may be quite certain of this, that when the astute Lord 
Palmerston, feeling himself deeply embarrassed by the opposition which 
the Prince Consort had taken to his policy, in relation to Greece in 1850, 
allowed himself to say in Parliament that a ‘shot had been fired by a 
‘foreign conspiracy, aided and abetted by adumestic intrigue,’ he regarded 
himself a3 having been wronged, and that in a vitalrespect ; else he would 
have only created a very strong public sentiment against himself by such 
speech. It is quite clear that, while the Prince asserted that all that was de 
manded in favour of the Crown from the Ministers was a simple statement 
of the bare principles on which they were prepared to act on any given ques- 
tion, he was constantly perceiving objectionable points, themselvesin his eye 
involving principles, in what must have seemed to the Ministers very 
simall matters, and that the despatch of public business was more than 
ounce felt to have been thus seriously impeded. At the same time, nothing 
can be said for some of Lord Palmerston’s liberties—as unconstitutional 
as anything well could be—notably the sending of copies of despatches to 
her Majesty after the originals had been sext oif. 

We gladly turn from this hurried glance at purely political business to 
the more pleasant subject of social and industrial improvement. In this 
matter the Prince’s foresight and tact were wonderful, end are here duly 
celebrated in the account of the Great Exhibition of 1851,—the historic 
‘Crystal Palace of Hyde Park.’ His versatile energy, that, for subordinates 
and colleagues, amouuted almost to an inspiration, his wonderful grasp 
of details, his indefatigable determination, upborne as it was by a high 
purpose, here appear in most attractive character. Once embarked in the 
undertaking he never wavered : he set himself to conciliate opposition, to 
remove difficulties, to raise money; and he succecded. All this he 
did, notwithstanding that he could not in certain respects use the very 
influence that-had made him the fittest person in the realin to be placed 
at the head of such anv undertaking. Lord Granville thus writes to his 
secretary on the 8th of March:—‘I am afraid there must be a great tax 
‘on the attention and time of his Royal Highness, who appears to be 
‘almost the only person who has considered the subject both as a whole 
‘and in its details. ‘he whole thing would fall to pieces if left to itseif.’ 
So that we cannot be surprised at the glow of gratitude aud delight with 
which the Queen, on the 1st of May, celebrates in her diary the complete- 
ness of the triumph: ‘ Yes, it is a day which makes my heart swell with 
‘ pride, and glory, and thankfulness.’ 

This brings us once again to speak of the beauty and lofty lesson 
of that royal wedded life. No lapse of affection marred it; from first to 
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last it was complete in trust and in quiet joy. The manner in which the 
Princes bore himself all through the trying years 1848-49, when the 
Chariists broke ‘into riot; when Ireland was plunged in distress and 
threatened with alisolute famine ; when the allowances of the Royal house- 
hold had to be curtdiled, like those of less lofty households, is worthy 
indeed of the highest celebration. He seems to us far more heroic in his 
self-denials and his manifold efforts to find a clue to the relief of the 
people, than when penning memoranda on the political condition of the 
Continent and the reconstruction of Germany. Good as these are, they 
are touched by the remoteness of the theoretical politician; but in the 
other cases, the earnest practical heart is active, and often penetrates 
farther into the problem than the clearest intellect by itself ever could. 
Yet it was needful for Mr. Martin to exhibit both sides of his activity if 
we were to have an adequate picture of the man as he lived and worked 
amongst us. It is, however, on his domestic and social life, rather than 
his public and political one, that we most love to dwell. His large and 
tender sympathies; his economy, learned by sympathetic contact with the 
miseries of others, are full of the rarest charm, as exhibited to us in this 
book—a charm which may be felt long after the records of party squabbles 
and ministerial discords are forgotten. 

As an instance of the self-restraining prudence of the Prince, nothing 
could be more striking than his attitude when it was urged upon him by 
the Duke of Wellington that he should succeed his grace as Commander- 
in-Chief of the army. He owned that the proposal appealed to his ambi- 
tion; but he saw where difficulties might readily emerge if the Commander- 
in-Chief were also the Consort of the Sovereign. In the event of disturb- 
ance, and if blood were shed in the quelling of it, the odium, he reasoned, 
would rest with the Queen; and taking that possibility into account, and 
the fact that his brain was already overtaxed, he declined, and his letter, 
decisively declining, was declared by Sir Robert Peel to be ‘ admirable.’ 

We could wish that Mr. Martin had striven to impart a little more 
colour to his gtyle correspondent to the relation he has established 
with his subject. We know well that one-half his difficulty lies precisely 
here; but why should he be so ‘cribbed, cabined, confined,’ in a merely 
outward matter, when his inward relationship is certain to expose him to 
all the cynical criticism that will be directed towards him in any case ? 
Goethe said that the key to history was enthusiasm, and his axiom would 
have been still more true if, instead of history, he had written biography. 
And this we say with all the more assurance inasmuch as Mr. Martin’s 
extreme caution has led him sometimes into involved and doubtful con- 
structions in the very effort to gain that subdued soberness. For example, 
we cannot believe that when he wrote the following he really meant what 
he said:—‘ They were so far successful that, as was said at the time by 
the ‘Spectator’—a paper then distinguished for the breadth and inde- 
‘pendence of its views,’ &c. (vol. ii. p. 539). Mr. Martin cannot mean by 
the untoward contrast of the past with the present that lies implied in 
this awkward then, that the ‘Spectator’ is not now characterised by any 
such qualities as he attributes to it in the old days; but that assuredly 
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is what he says. There was little fear, we think, of the conductors of 
that journal turning his words to ‘base uses,’ even if he had made 
them apply to the present as well as the past. 


Camille Desmoulins and his Wife. Passages from the History 
of the Dantonists. Founded upon New and hitherto 
Unpublished Documents. Translated from the French 
of Junes Cuaretie by Mrs. Casnen Hory. With a 
Portrait. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


This is an interesting and important monograph, a mémoir pour 
servir, for although it adds nothing to our general knowledge of the 
Revolution, and alters no impression, it justifies both by detailed and 
minute evidence which is both interesting and instructive. Camille 
Desmoulins was a genuine child of the Revolution, passionate, fitful, 
one-sided, knowing no power of self-control, no balance of judgment ; 
but vivid, eloquent, incisive, epigrammatical, and learned. He was not 
much of an orator, although his harangue from the table in the Palais 
Royal may almost be said to have opened the great tragedy of the 
Revolution. He was par excellence the pamphleteer of the Revolution. 
He was highly educated and steeped in classical lore, which he was ever 
translating into modern lessons and illustrations. He was the school com- 
panion and subsequent friend of Robespierre, who nevertheless sacrificed 
him, although his sister tells us that he fain would have saved him. His 
pamphlets were terrible in their scathing passion and satire. His 
nature was almost the antipodes of that of Danton: it was not without 
heroism, but it was of a feminine cast. He was capable of the fidelity 
and self-sacrifice of a woman, but was also impressionable, intuitive, and 
unreasoning, like a woman. Of the statesmanship that forecasts and 
guides popular feeling he had not a particle. He was one of the sails of 
the revolutionary ship, but in no degree its rudder. He fanned it wherever 
less noble natures steered it. 

Danton is almost as prominent a figure iv M. Claretie’s pages as 
Desmoulins, and our sympathy and admiration are demanded for the 
grand proportions, noble unselfishness, and heroic firmness of his leonine 
nature, and for the tender humanity that suffused it. 

The reckless passion and unprincipled iniquity of the revolutionary 
tribunal in the condemnation of the Dantonists, as presented in 
the details of the trial, especially the villany of Fouquier-Tinville 
Public Prosecutor, who refused Danton and Desmoulins permission to 
call witnesses, and stopped their defence by obtaining a decree of out- 
lawry, have scarcely ever been surpassed. One feels a kind of satisfaction 
that within a few weeks both he and Robespierre were doomed to the 
fate of their victims, and to an anathema which history has never reversed, 
while to the Dantonists justice was even then done. 

The love between Desmoulins and his wife was romantically passion- 
ate. <A few days after his execution she shared his fate, with scarcely a 
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feeling but of joy that she was rejoining him. The book is another pre- 
sentation of the lurid and terrible picture with which we are all so 
familiar. The Revolution, doubtless, destroyed much tyranny and cor- 
ruption, but Liberty is not so born; generations hence it may refer to the 
Revolution as to a remote ancestry, but the Commune has shown us that 
itjis not attained yet. M. Claretie seems somewhat over conscious that 
he is producing a great book: we cannot endorse his self-estimate, but his 
work is both valuable and interesting for the reasons we have already 
assigned. 


Letters and Memories of Charles Kingsley. Edited by his Wife. 
Henry §. King and Co. 


Mis. Kingsley has edited these memorials of her distinguished husband 
with good taste and great care. She is wise in having attempted no am- 
bitious portraiture, leaving that process to others,and in presenting as 
fully as she can the materials for an adequate judgment of him. Varied 
as are the points of view from which he is looked at, we do not feel that 
he is revealed to us in any essentially uew light ; only we see him more 
clearly in certain relations, and everywhere find the genial, frank, high- 
minded man of genius. Some of the little touches in the account of his 
childish years are very characteristie—especially the little poems. He 
was fortunate in his upbringing. His father, a country clergyman and after- 
wards Rector of Chelsea, had not been, so to say, ‘ destined from youth for 
‘the Church,’ but had been brought up in the expectation of living as a 
country gentleman, and when the loss of his fortune forced him at thirty 
to take orders, he carried with him that manly, healthy breadth and un- 
disguised interest in common matters which are sometimes too much lack- 
ing in the English rector. It was doubtless in some degree from his father 
that Kingsley drew much of his versatile character—his passion for open- 
air exercises, even for innocent sport, his interest in his people, not only 
as regards their moral and spiritual, but their temporal welfare, and his 
keen observing faculty, combined with a certain energy of intellect and 
imagination. Trom his first appearance at school he gave sign of his 
prevailing characteristics. Mr. Derwent Coleridge, under whom he was 
placed at Helston, tells that he did not succeed in set studies, but read much 
in out-of-the-way corners, and displayed a great love of animals. In 
after years Kingsley used to teli that there was only one animal he did 
not love, and that was the spider—everything spidery he loathed. The 
picture given of him in his parish (Eversley) is most attractive—how he 
managed the people by kindly interest aud applied his own practical 
knowledge for their benefit in a somewhat pareatal way when epidemies 
came, and how even in dogmatic Baptists he found points of good which he 
could speak of with pleasure. He quarrelled with nobody, unless confirmed 
evildoers, andnot even with them till they were found absolutely hopeless. 
He himself takes occasion, in one of his letters, when speaking of the 
love he had for the weak and physically delicate, to say that the half 
opprobrious term, ‘ muscular Christian,’ was not well applied to him. The 
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most notorious episode of his life, his efforts and writings as ‘ Parson 
‘Lot,’ is here set forth in its real motives. Of his life in his parish, Mr. 
Kegan Paul ‘gives a very good account, telling how Kingsley, when fever 
broke out in the village, carried an auger with him to bore ventilating 
holes over the heads of the poor sufferers in the cottages. Mr. Paul also 
seizes and sets forward very effectively some of Kingsley’s more striking 
traits ; others communicate reminiscences of special periods, and Kingsley’s 
letters to many of the most distinguished men of the day—Mr. Darwin, 
and cthers—are here given, showiug his keen interests in sciences and dis- 
covery, and his ready way of finding reconciling points sufficient for 
himself where not a few others found the process unspeakably difficult. 
But he was not exactingly logical—lad he been so, it is possible much in 
his later life had been somewhat different. Altogether, though the book 
in one ortwoof its chapters is somewunat too detailed, it is worthy of the 
subject, intensely interesting alike from the wide circle of subjects it 
touches and the beautiful, gifted, humane, and sympathetic spirit which 
it brings so near to us. 


Life of Thomas Edward, Naturalist, Associate of the Linnean 
Society. By Samven Saues, Author of ‘Self Help.’ 
John Murray. 


Few men could well afford to have their biographies written while they 
live. Even of those who stand high in the world’s eye, many would ouly lose 
by the process. But here is a man. who has no position, who through a long 
life has laboured as a shoemaker, earning not more than 9s. 6d. a week, and 
who really stands out before us as a hero. Mr. Smilesis to be congratulated 
on his departure from the ordinary practice, and in not having allowed him- 
self to be scared from a good purpose by common rule. This is no ordinary 
case, and its features, though indicated several years ago in ‘ Self Help,’ are 
far too special and outstanding not to deserve particular record. Edward’s 
modesty has stood in his way of ‘getting on,’ as he deserved to do; but we hope 
that his own prognostications may not be verified as respects theindifference 
of his townsfolk—the Banff people—and their not buying a copy, when 
he expressed a modest fear of his doings being ‘ put into a book,’ to Mr. 
Smiles’s injury. Edward was a born observer, with the instincts of the 
naturalist. When amere infant he could handle dangerous animals with- 
out injury, and, as if by irrepressible impulse, he filled his father’s small 
house with specimens of all manner of ‘ vermin,’ as the neighbours said, 
to the great discomfort and grief of his parents, who loved, but did not 
understand, him. He was flogged; he was tied to a table, but escaped by 
dragging it to the fire and burning off his bonds; his clothes were hidden 
from him to keep him in the house, but he managed to array himself in 
a petticoat and find his way to the woods, bringing on a fever. His temp- 
tations not to lose good chances of getting specimens led him to take living 
creatures to his school, which led to his thrice-repvated dismissal. At six, 
when he had learned bu: little, he went to work in a tobacco factory, 
where he found some sympathy from the master; then he was in a mill, 
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| which had the advantage of being at some distance from the town of 
Aberdeen (where his parents then resided), and though he had to be up 


‘ i : at four o’clock in the morning, so as to be at his place of work by five, and 
| \ had but short meal hours, and did not drop work till seven, he speaks of this 
Bh as a happy time, because he was so near to woods and streams and favourite 
: haunts. But this could not last. He was apprenticed to a drunken shoe- 


maker, who hated his birds and beasts, and beat him so severely when in 
his mad fits that at last he ran off, and tried to stow himself away in a 
MY ship for America. He did not succeed, and by-and-by he got work as 
|i a journeyman. At twenty-three he married a shrewd and practical 
woman, who aided him much. Clearly she must sometimes have felt that 
there was truth in the remarks of his drunken fellow- workmen, who 
spoke of him as a ‘ queer wanderin’ kind o’ creature ;’ for, in order to make 
use of the little time he had, he slept out in the open air nearly every night 
save Sunday (for he wisely regarded the day of rest). He divided the 
country round into three districts, each of which he visited twice a week ; 
and he formed three collections, such as skilled naturalists would not 
Bia believe that any one in his circumstances could have made. These were 
ie sold off at different times to extricate him from debt—the innocent con- 

; tracting of which, in one instance, is associated with some tragic and 

} touching incidents, for which the reader must go to the book. He had for 
along time to send his specimens to other men to get named, and many valu- 
able ones were thus lost—or never found their way back to him. He knew 
they were rare, but from lack of books he did not know whether they had 

i been named, or how. Latterly, however, he did much to repair this mis- 

‘ fortune. Mr. Spencer Bate, Mr. Merle Norman, and others, received from 
| him in the preparation of their works much valuable assistance, which they 
specially recognized; and his accounts of his later observations, written 
in the Zoologist and elsewhere, with rare simplicity and power and unaf- 
fected picturesque touches, procured for him an Associateship of the Linnean 
Society. The record, as we have said, is unique in every respect; it is full 
of adventure, too, for no crag remained unsealed, no pool, however deep, 
barred his way if he was on the track of a rare creature which he wanted 
to preserve. What Edward would have been and done had he enjoyed a 
fair education, we do not know; but without it he has approved himself 
a true self-helper and a genuine man of science, whose records every young 
man should read. If he has been, as he says, ‘a fool to nature all my 
‘life,’ the lesson of his integrity, perseverance, and uncomplaining 
patience should help others to be as wise in ways that will bring as pure a 
pleasure in the sense of capabilities exercised and duty done, whatever lack 
tie there may have been of the luxuries of life. The drawings of Mr. Reid 
are truly beautiful, and the portrait etching by Rajon so full of strength 
and patient sagacious force that we cannot but believe it ‘ true to the life.’ 
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Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, the Creator of the House 
of Commons. By Retnnoup Pau. Translated by Una M. 
Goopwin. With Introducticn by Harrier Marrineav. 
Trubner and Co. 


Whoever wishes to study the early history of our Constitutional forms of 
Government will soon recognize Simon de Montfort as, perhaps, the most 
imposing figure. Out of the hands of the capricious and unscrupulous 
Henry the Third, by whom for his prudence he had at first been employed 
in missions of supreme importance, Montfort was the chief means of wresting 
what, in later days, has been named the first political privilege of English- 
men,—that is, the right to assemble by representation, and to speak and 
vote on great questions of policy. Montfort came of Norman ancestors, 
and was married to a sister of Henry. That private feelings and private 
wrongs, however, had no share in causing the rupture between the 
brothers-in-law is amply proved by the fact that, notwithstanding Henry 
had deprived the countess, and that by means of false attestations, of a 
large part of her wealth, Montfort for a long period after his marriage 
was the faithful ally and friend of the king, willing to aid him in many 
ways. It was his public spirit and his keen sense of wrong that led him 
to head the movement which has had such giant issues fer all succeeding 
generations. In this admirable translation of the faithful and vivid narra- 
tive of Pauli, the men of the present day, who reap the benefits of repre- 
sentative government, will learn with interest that the ‘ Founder of the 
‘ House of Commons’ was no mean and discontented rebel, gratifying low 
and self-seeking motives, as he was often said to be before historical re- 
search had exhibited the real facts of his life, but a noble man, whose con- 


scientious convictions and foresight led him to the loss of much of the com-.: 


fort that he might otherwise have enjoyed. The work is clear, compact, 
and readable. Miss Harriet Martineau’s Introduction will have a special 
interest for many, as having been the last piece of writing she did; and 
we may rely upon it that these words in the preface were not lightly 
written: ‘Now, at last, Montfort’s position in history is so ascertained 
‘and established as to secure his name and fame from neglect or perver- 
‘sion.’ In these days of historical whitewashing, when men are assailed 
by the most perplexing paradoxes, and asked to alter all their former 
opinions respecting great men, it is something when we are presented with 
such a straightforward and unaffected account as this, based on the most 
trustworthy documents. Professor Pauli has himself revised the trans- 
lation. 


Life of William, Earl of Shelburne, afterwards jirst Marquis 
of Lansdowne. With Extracts from his Papers and Cor- 
respondence. By Lord Epmonp Firzmaurice. Vol. III. 
Macmillan and Co. 


We have followed the story of Lord Shelburne’s life, as told by Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice, as each separate volume of the work appeared, so 
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he | that it is unnecessary we should dwell upon the last one, now before us. 
: It takes us to the death of Lord Lansdowne, on the 7th of May, 1805, 
which occurred after a period of retirement from public*life and on the 
eve of political events that promised to bring him anew into prominence. 
i Had he lived, and had strength been granted him, he would, in all likelihood, 
aie - have formed one of the coalition Cabinet formed by Lord Grenville and 
ie Mr. Fox in 1806. Close upon thirty years’ incidents—from 1776 to 1805 
ah i —are narrated in the volume before us. During that period some of the 
it most important acts in Lord Shelburne’s career were transacted. We 
: are brought into close connection with the negotiations that resulted in the 
4 acknowledgment of American Independence. We see the part played by 
Lord Shelburne in one of the most confused epochs—so far as party re- 
lations are concerned—of English political life. We are made familiar 
with the obscure drama played out between the king and his advisers, 
the difficulties and dangers which had to be guarded against, in conse- 
quence of the violent personal likes and dislikes of the strong-willed but 
i not equally intelligent monarch ; we are taught the precise relations that 
y existed between Mr. Pitt and Lord Shelburne; and a good deal of light 
is cast upon the period which ushered in the French Revolution. The 
most important of the revelations whiclr this volume contains, perhaps, 
i lies in the information it gives us in regard to the last point. It may be 
doubted, indeed, if Mr. Pitt does not deserve more credit for the measures 
for which he was responsible than will be left to him, if we accept literally 
all that is set down here. There can be little doubt, however, that he 
was largely the debtor of Lord Shelburne. The completion, proposed 
by Pitt in 1785, of the Irish commercial reforms beguu in 1780 by North, 
followed upon Lord Shelburne’s advocacy, in 1782, of the opening of the 
i American and African trade to Ireland. In the same year Shelburne 
he originated the reforms in the public offices which were introduced by 
Pitt in 1785. ‘If Pitt understood the urgent necessity of controlling the 
‘East India Company, so did Shelburne.’ The sinking fund, whatever 
may be thought of it, was Shelburne’s as much as Pitt’s idea. The com- 
ht mercial treaty with I'rance, introduced by Pitt in 1787, was on the lines 
: of the scheme put forward by Shelburne four years before. To Shelburne 
i is, therefore, justly due the credit of suggesting enlightened schemes and 
principles of policy that were afterwards (for the first time) carried into 
effect by Pitt, and the subsequent applications of which in recent years 
have changed the face of Europe. Lord Fitzmaurice’s narrative thus 
bears out all that the Earl of Beaconsfield claims for Shelburne, and 
is a striking commentary upon the Premier’s early laudation of one of 
ih the forgotten heroes of English politics. This biography, therefore, supplies 
a want in our political history. It might bave been written in a more 
spirited fashion, and the epoch of the first French Revolution might 
have been more impressively depicted. Perhaps, too, the work would 
have gained by compression; but as it is, it isa distinct and valuable 
addition to the materials that throw light on the time in which were 
laid the foundations of the modern polity of England, and of the existing 
relations of our political parties, and of the national Constitution. As 
such it deserves a hearty welcome. 
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Rahel: her Life and Letters. By Mrs. Vavenan Jexnrxas. 
With a Portrait, engraved from a Painting by Derrinarr. 
Henry 8. King and Co. 


We scarcely like to think how many years it is since, in the enthusiasm 
of reading Carlyle’s essay on the Varnhagens, we ordered the three 
volumes of Rahel’s Letters—that ‘ Buch der Andenkens fiir ihre Freunde ;’ 
and, after that, the Gallery of Portraits of her Correspondents, which 
proved less satisfactory—at all events, in the way of stimulating further 
curiosity. Rahel’s image, however, in spite of the excessive accretion of 
secondary matter, stood out clear and defined in our mind after many 
years; so that we took up Mrs. Jennings’s book with much of hope and 
expectation, which Yhas certainly not been disappointed. It is some- 
what difficult to preserve the ultra-German air which enwraps the whole, 
and to keep a condensation and summary in such odour as to be attrac- 
tive to English readers who do not care for continual revealment of 
* subjective’ impressions, and have but little patience with many details 
which seem quite proper and admirable in German eyes. Mrs. Jennings 
has simply thrown a deal of the matter which in the original books is 
conveyed by letters into an attractive narrative, notably the whole series 
of love-letters, separately published in the German, which is brightened 
and relieved by the introduction of lengthened passages from the Letters 
and Recollections. And this, we dare say, is as much as the English 
public would be inclined to welcome, though there are few, we believe, 
who will not be glad to learn all that Mrs. Jenuings tells of one of the 
most gifted women of the century, who shone alike in the best society of 
Berlin and Paris ; who commanded the admiration, both intellectual and 
moral, of men so diverse as Schleiermacher, Richter, Goethe, and Tieck; 
who discerned the greatness of Heine whilst he was yet unknown; who 
figured so brightly in the war of liberation; and who was so whole- 
hearted, true, and patriotic, in spite of her penchant for sentiment and 
fine sayings ; in this differing from one of the objects of her admiration— 
the great Goethe himself. 

Rahel was born a Jewess, and at the time that she was launched on 
German society the Jews laboured under many disabilities. This cireum- 
stance doubtless had its own effect on the sensitive, passionate, high- 
thoughted girl. But it only developed in her a sympathy with all forms 
of excellence, as wide as it was true, and a passion as profound to aid 
and to uplift those who suffered or had fallen. We have in Rahel a com- 
bination of the finest sensibility, the readiest sympathy, and the most 
practical aims. She wrote nothing in the shape of a book, had a modest 

distrust of her capacity of expression, yet, in virtue of her charm of manner, 
her insight, and her wise discernments, she drew to her, like a magnet, all 
that was best and most likely to produce permanent results in art, in 
literature, or in practical affairs. Besides, she was gifted with a rare 
humour, which, unlike the humour of Jean Paul, that came only at the 
magic of the pen, shed itself sweetly abroad in her conversation, leading 
him to declare that Rahel was the only woman he had ever met who had 
humour—true humour. 
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One of the most interesting passages in the life of Rahel was her mar- 
riage with Varnhagen, who, when a mere youth, fell in love with the 


| I mature woman. There was twelve years difference in age between them. 
. | | Rahel, no doubt with an oppressive sense of this disparity, tried at first 
2 lie to damp his ardour; but, whether student, or soldier in the liberation 


wars, Varnhagen’s heart turned to Rahel, and in 1814, when he was thirty 
i and she forty-two, they were married. A happy life of sympathetic work 
i they lived, gathering to their house all that was brilliant, and not a little 
ip that gave promise of being so. Here Rahel presided with choice grace, 
and with a success as great as it was singular. ‘ Without beauty, without 
‘ wealth, foreign celebrity, or any artificial nimbus whatever, she grew, in 
fh ‘her silently progressive way, to be the most distinguished woman in 
H ‘Berlin; admired, partly worshipped, by all manntr of high persons, 
Ni ‘from Prince Louis of Prussia downwards, making her mother’s and then 
‘her husband's house the centre of an altogether brilliant circle there.’ 
So says Carlyle, who, with some suggestion of inconsistency, made Rahel 
a text on which to hang his rather perverse worship of silence, while all 
the time he is celebrating her powers of talk. And these were well worth 
celebration’ One of her admirers says of her: ‘ Rahel gave to every word, 
‘ however indifferent, a charm of life, a character of truth and originality, 
‘which changed the ordinary into the extraordinary. In this way I 
Lig * breathed a new atmosphere, which affected me like poetry, and yet was 
‘the reverse of what is commonly so called. It was reality instead of 
‘ illusion,—the actual instead of the seeming.’ 

The English public are certainly indebted to Mrs. Jennings for having 
in a skilful and attractive manner introduced them to a character so 
i: remarkable, and whose letters, though no adequate reflection of her 
lies there, cannot be read without a certain effect of elevation and moral 
strengthening. 


Frederic Ozanam, Professor at the Sorbonne; his Life and 
Works. By O’Mrara. Edinburgh: Edmon- 
ston and Douglas. 


The author of this work has given usa charming bit of biography. 
She writes with so much sympathy with the character she has undertaken 
to depict, and there is so much in that character which is amiable and 
attractive, that it is impossible not to beinterested. Yet, after the Life has 
come to an end, the question starts in the mind unbidden, Was a 
biography of Frederic Ozanam called for in England? If biography be 
ss only meant to secure readable books that will gently stir the feelings and 

diffuse a pleasant emotion of sympathy in the reader’s mind, there can be 
no hesitation in answering in the affirmative. The incidental sketches 
of the intellectual and social life of the French capital during the Catholic 
revival, to which Lacordaire, Montalembert, and others so powerfully 
contributed, but which proved so transient, are full of lively interest. Bui 
if we are to test biography by the exceptional superiority of its sub- 
i ject and the greatness of his work, Ozanam’s claims to remembrance 
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may be doubted. He was one of a band of intellectual young 
Frenchmen in whom a strong religious spirit breathed, who set them- 
selves at a time of general worldliness to counteract the predominant 
scepticism of an ago of materialism; and that, along with his contem- 
poraries, he did good work in both religion and literature few will doubt. 
But Ozanam was not a man of strong individuality. He was receptive 
rather than originative ; and his strong devotional tendencies were not 
tutored and directed by that breadth of thought which is necessary to 
enable a man to disentangle himself from the prevailing influences in re- 
ligious thought and feeling by which he may be surrounded. Ozanam was 
simply carried away by the dominant Catholicism. He did not live long 
enough to discern, with Montalembert, the incoming ‘flood of Ultramon- 
tanism that was to prove fatal to all that was most generous and humane 
in the Catholic revival. We doubt, if he had, whether he would ever have 
confessed to himself that the danger existed. The confession even in the 
case of Montalembert was wrung from him in the bitterness of disappointed 
hope when the last remnant of Gallican liberties was sacrificed under the 
baleful influence of the despotism of the Vatican. Ozanam, we doubt not, 
would have accepted the dogma of Infallibility, and bowed his neck to the 
yoke, suffering doubtless, but repressing all symptoms that he did. He was 
an amiable and attractive man, full of the refined impulses that spring 
from a highly cultivated taste in literature, capable of appreciating the 
wider generalisations of philosophical thought, possessed of considerable 
powers of eloquence and exposition ; and we can easily understand that at 
times he was a most brilliant and impressive lecturer at the Sorbonne. 
His single-mindedness, purity of character, and deep but unconstrained 
piety, add to his general attractiveness, and we believe few will read this 
Life of Ozanam without sympathy. But few after reading it will feel that 
Frederic Ozanam was in any sense the equal of Montalembert or Lacor- 
daire, with whom his biographer suggests comparison; or that we should 
have been greatly the losers if the partial ignorance of his name and fame 
which undoubtedly did exist in England had not been dissipated by his 
biographer. 


Rowland Hill: his Life, Anecdotes, and Pulpit Sayings. By 
Vernon J. Cuartesworto. With an Introduction by 
C. H. Spurcron. Hodder and Stoughton. 


Two biographies of Rowland Hill have appeared before this; both are 
out of print, and Mr. Charlesworth who, as assistant minister at Surrey 
Chapel, has resided in the chapel-house, and, as Mr. Spurgeon says, 
‘rubbed his clothes against the same door-posts,’ must needs write the 
man’s life. Of course he has nothing new to tell, but he has well told 
the story of Mr. Hill’s long and noble ministry, better perhaps than either 
of his predecessors ; and it is a story that, from its vital connection with 
the Evangelical revival of the last century, and from the religious and 
intellectual individuality of the man, will for generations to come have to 
be told and retold. 
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‘J Mr. Charlesworth has preserved the racy anecdotes, remarks, and 
traditions of Rowland Hill; first, in a straightforward, well-constructed 
Bh biographical sketch ; then, in a collection of anecdotes; next, in a compila- 

‘- tion of pulpit remarks ; and, finally, in three or four sermons and addresses. 
It is a rich and racy little volume, and will be eagerly read for its good- 
ness, its wisdom, and its wit. 


Turkestan : Notes of a Journey in Russian Turkestan, Khok- 
hand, Bokhara, and Kuldja. By Evernn Scuvyier, 
Ph.D., &e. With three Maps and numerous Illustrations. 
Two Vols. Sampson Low and Co. 


The inherent merits of Mr. Schuyler’s book are so manifold that we 
cannot grudge him the excess of popularity which has resulted from the 
accident of political discussion. He has had the good or the ill-fortune to 
a communicate to the world the enormities both of the Turkish and the 
ts Russian methods of warfare, and though deduction has to be made from 
i the statements of the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette,’ about the Russian atrocities in 
i Central Asia, yet assuredly benefit will have been conferred on the English 
public by its attention having been so prominently directed to such a 
masterly book. Hither as a report of dashing adventure, or as a faithful 
i picture of many tribes and peoples of whom before we kuew but little, 
i: the work may most safely be recommended. If Mr. Schuyler has made no 
: actual discovery, he has filled up with the nicest details the whole outline 

of Central Asian geography, and that in a manner the most powerful and 
if - attractive. And though he has taken care to provide a great deal of hard 
and dry matter, in the shape of statistics, for the satisfaction of the more 
inquiring reader, he has shown tact in keeping them wholly separate 
from the narrative or descriptive portion. Of the earlier part of the 
i journey we need say nothing. Soon after leaving Orenburg—‘ the thres- 
: *hold of Central Asia’—Mr. Schuyler found himself among the Khirgiz 
of the Steppe, of whom he gives a most admirable account. Clearly he 
was deeply interested in this nomadic pastoral people, with their odd 
modes of lifeand underground winter houses, their quaint Mohammedan 
ceremonies, and their immense wealth in flocks and herds, of which new 
rule has done a little to despoil them. ‘They are far more children of 
‘nature than most Asiatics, and have all the faults and virtues of children. 
“¢, . . In war they are in general cowardly, but they are found to make 
‘excellent scouts, partly from their untiringness and partly from their 
‘acquaintance with nature and capacity for observation. They can see, or 
‘ somehow divine, a way in the darkest night, and it seems hardly possible 
’ *for them to get lost in the desert or steppe. They measure space by the 
* distance which the voice will reach or the eye can observe ’—facts 
which have their own significance in relation to a remark we shall make 
before we close this notice. 
The steppe having been traversed and Kazala reached, our traveller 
kept a steady march almost along the course of the Syr Darya, or Jaxartes, 
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till he reached Turkestan, having made a hali at Fort Perovsky. After a 
short stay at Turkestan he passed into Tchimkent, and from thence to 
Tashkent—the capital of General Kauffman’s Viceroyalty—visiting after- 
wards, in order, Samarkand and Bukhara. In the case of each of these 
cities we have a most picturesque and careful description, together with the 
nicest discrimination of the various races. One great difficulty in making 
matters clear is that the race-element in Central Asia is not fixed, and 
even now movements among tribes and races continue. Hence, in the 
attempt to make points clear, so many distinctions have to be borne in 
mind that the ordinary reader will, no doubt, feel a little perplexed at 
first between Khirgiz, Uzbeks, Tadjiks, Irans, Turks, and Turans. But 
one clear rule may help a little to smooth matters. The inhabitants of 
Turkestan are broadly either of Ivanic or Persian origin, or of Turkish 
descent. The Tadjiks are Persian—the original inhabitants of the 
country between the Syr and the Amu; while the Uzbeks represent the 
Turkish tribes who have at different times migrated to Central Asia, and 
still maintain a certain form of clan life, which in the process of time has 
undergone so many subdivisions that only by special study could their outs 
and ins be mastered. 

Mr. Schuyler says: ‘ The Tadjiks and Uzbeks are readily distinguished 
‘from each other, not only in appearance but also in character. The 
‘Tadjik is larger and fuller in person, with an ample black beard and 
‘with an air of shrewdness and cunning. He is fickle, untruthful, lazy, 
* cowardly, and boastful, and in every way morally corrupted. The Uzbek 
‘is taller and thinner, with a scanty beard, and a longer and more strongly- 
«marked face. He is simple in his manners and dress, while the Tadjik 
‘is devoted to his personal appearance, and fond of adorning himself. The 
‘Uzbeks look upon the Tadjiks with contempt, but at the same time they 
‘are dependent upon them. The Tadjiks treat the Uzbeks as fools and 
‘children of nature, and smilingly say that they have them entirely 
‘in their power. Intermarriages, however, are not uncommon. The 
* Tadjik has none of the pride of race which the Uzbek possesses, and will 
‘rarely call himself by the name Tadjik.’ 

In addition there is a motley concourse of immigrants—the chief of 
which are Hindoos and Jews, who conduct transactions of a remunerative 
character in the way of money-lending, and also engage in many callings. 
They are to be seen doing business in the bazaars, which Mr. Schuyler 
has painted with a masterly pencil. The Russians have, in one thing, 
done a benefit to the various races of Central Asia—they compel a kind 
of neighbourly tolerance in religious matters. They have been careful not 
todisturb the prevailing Mohammedan faith, or the various processes which 
seem essential to it—notably the forms of justice, and they demand a 
certain tolerance from sect tosect. At one time the Jews were so down- 
trodden that they had to observe their worship secretly; but with the 
persistency of their race they have flourished, and now, in more than one 
city of Central Asia, they have a synagogue, and openly observe their 
rites. To indicate, however, the condition of race-feeling in Tashkent or 
Samarkand, the Jewish women, in opposition to all their traditions, when 
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in the streets go veiled, like their Mohammedan sisters, to protect them 
from insult. 

Nothing could be more interesting than Mr. Schuyler’s description of ~ 
Samarkand, with its many interesting memorials, amongst which the 
tomb of Timour stands conspicuous. 

As to the political conclusions which Mr. Schuyler is inclined to draw, 
much might be said. He represents to us that Russia has really no 
policy of conquest in Central Asia, and that, disappointed in her expecta- 
tion of trade and treasure there, she has no temptation to extend her con- 
quests in that region. She has enough to do with what she has. This 
seems to be his opinion, summed up in its shortest form. She began the 
work of conquest with a hope of finding minerals, and many other sources. 
of revenue. Central Asia was to be to her what America was to the 
Spaniards. Coal has been found, but the mines cannot be worked to 
profit, and have been stopped. The two great rivers are not navigable 
for vessels of any size, there is no better mode of conveyance than the 
camel, so that the difficulty of transit over these immense steppes seems to 
set a bar to extensive traffic, even though the productions of the country 
were more precious than they are. A railway had been thought of, but 
the project has been abandoned ; and the only idea that has taken its place 
is a roundabout junction with the Siberian Railway, at some distant date. 
Government is carried on at a dead loss to Russia. Central Asia is in every 
way a drag rather than a help to her. Only in one thing is there an ap- 
parent advantage in the maintenance of herrule there. Asia affords a fine 
outlet for military incorrigibles. Any officer who has ‘ gone wrong,’ who 
has proved unmanageable in certain respects, is drafted off to Central Asia, 
and Mr. Schuyler sees in this a possible danger in the future. These 
officers are generally men of little industry or power of will—idle, dissi- 
pated, they spend most of their time in drinking, gambling, and other 
vices. It can hardly be expected that a great and compact empire cau 
be built up out of conflicting elements by such instruments as these. 
But if we accept Mr. Schuyler’s notion wholly, we fail to find 2 motive 
for the expenditure of so much force, and the diversion of so much energy 
to a remote and profitless province. A power like Russia having expended 
so much, is, we fear, bound to proceed further in the hope of recovering, 
in some form or other, what has been wasted. Captain Burnaby, whose 
late adventurous journey to Khiva on horseback may be taken to throw a 
good deal of light on many points raised in Mr. Schuyler’s book, does not 
give evidence pointing exactly in the same direction. Everywhere among 
the Russian officers he found a fixed idea that sooner or later war, on 
account of India, between Great Britain and Russia was inevitable. And 
it is very significant to find Captain Burnaby forecasting in a somewhat 
unexpected direction with regard to the vast improvement in Russian 
cavalry since 1853. He says that this cavalry is now not only the most 
numerous, but the best trained and best commanded in the world, and he 
adds that the Khirgiz and their horses form an almost inexhaustible reserve 
to draw from. Of this we may be quite sure that, if Russia has been a loser 
by her policy in Central Asia, she will not be slow to avail herself of any 
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advantage ina military point of view when the time comes. Mr. Schuyler, 
when he deprecates the attribution of deep-laid policy to Russia with 
respect to Eastern conquest, at any rate, admits this much —that her 
policy there, as elsewhere, is a very sharp expediency, ‘taking occasion 
‘by the hand’ to widen her borders whenever it is offered to her. 

Politicians will probably turn most eagerly to the penultimate chapter, 
on the ‘ Russian Foreign Policy in Asia,’ in which they will certainly find 
an excellent epitome of facts, whether or not they may be disposed to 
agree with Mr. Schuyler in some of the inferences he draws from them. 
Readers in general will be inclined first of all to satisfy themselves about 
the correctness of Mr. Gladstone’s version of Mr. Schuyler by referring to 
the closing chapter on Khiva. There can be no doubt whatever that the 
intention of the Russian order was to compel the poor Turkomans to 
accept such conditions as they were absolutely unable to meet, in order that 
they might have some appearance of justification for measures the most 
cruel. But it turns out that Mr. Schuyler does not mean to give the 
impression of two separate onsets. There was, in fact, only one; and 
though it is obvious that the Russians cannot be declared wholly innocent 
of the slaughter of women and children, yet such an order as was given 
in the case of the Yomuds is exceptional, as Mr. Schuyler has exzlicitly 
affirmed. It was, however, on any showing, bad enough. 

We should not forget to make note of the admirable maps and really 
artistic woodcuts which do so much to commend Mr. Schuyler’s text, and 
make it readily comprehensible, nor to signalise the various appendices 
for their thoroughness and the range of knowledge to which they give the 
most pleasant introduction. 


The Christians of Turkey: their Condition under Mussulman 
Rule. By the Rev. W. Denton, M.A. Author of ‘ Servia 
‘and the Servians.’ Daldy, Isbister, and Co. 


Myr. Denton has resided in Servia, and is well acquainted with Turkish 
rule. He knows, therefore, where to find evidence and what its value is. 
A more terrible indictment, first, of the rule of the Turks, and next of the 
virtual complicity of politicians, can scarcely be conceived. The sub- 
stance of the present book was published thirteen years ago, but attracted 
little attention. The chief additions to this reprint are a chapter giving 
an account of the different races occupying the European provinces of 
Turkey, and another on the present war. Mr. Denton thinks that things 
are even worse now than they were then, and he justifies his judgment 
by simply collecting and adducing evidence from authoritative and un- 
impeachable sources. He does not write in a party spirit; his evidence 
indeed shows that our present ministry is not more responsible for 
permitting Turkish misrule than its predecessors. Its sin is that it per- 
petuates evil when events have demonstrated it. It is simply terrible to 
read the circulars of Sir Henry Bulwer, deliberately gagging the consuls, 
while professing to solicit from them information. One unfortunate consul 
having honestly, and in ignorance of the ambassador's wishes, answered 
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his questions according to the truth of things, is fain to eat humbie pie, 
and in a second letter to unsay all that he had said before. ‘I thus 
‘furnished what information I could, without being aware of the motives 
‘dictating the questions, and without being in possession of the valuable 
‘instructions conveyed by the other circular. I shall therefore now endea- 
‘vour to supply the deficiencies of my replies.’ It is asad commentary on 
the morality of mere politicians and on the value of consular reports 
made to order. ‘If I were to tell the truth,’ said one of these unfortunates 
to Dr. Sandwith, ‘my career would be ruined.’ The account of the moral 
corruption of the Turks given by Mr. Denton is paralleled only by that 
of the Cities of the Plain: speaking of the sin of Sodom, he says, not 
more than two in a thousand are exempt. The evidence cannot even 
be stated. The result is a rapid decay of the Mussulman as distin- 
guished from the Christian population. Mr. Denton thinks that in sixty 
years the former will have perished. Mr. Denton’s book is a book of 
simple facts, arrayed as an indictment against both Turkish rule and 
its Christian supporters, and intended to show that the atrocities and 
oppressions which have aroused Europe are chronic. No one reading it, 
if he be not a politician, can, we think, refrain from a thorough and 
almost passionate endorsement of Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet. The 
atrocities of such a rule are a cry to heaven such as has rarely gone up 
from the earth. Come what may, tlre determination of Christian men 
must be that they must cease. Mr. Denton’s book should sting the 
political conscience of Europe to the very quick. 


Centemporary Literature. 


A Handy-Bool: on the Eastern Question. Being a very Recent 
View of Turkey. By Sir Georce Camppett, M.P. With 
a Map. John Murray. | 


Sir George Campbell has had a large experience of Mohammedans in 
India. Administration, he tells us, is his trade. He has just visited 
Turkey as a ‘British manufacturer goes to the American Exhibition, 
‘prepared to bring his trade knowledge to bear on what he sees there.’ 
A better qualified or ® more dispassionate judge Turkey could not 
possibly have. From beginning to end we feel that we are receiving 
the unbiassed judgments of a singularly competent man, and that they 
are probably as near the truth as any transmitted judgments can be. The 
book is exactly what its title indicates. In a business-like and somewhat 
brusque way, and without any attempt at graces of style, the author 
tells us just what he saw and what information he gathered. He sum- 
marises all that we care to know about the various populations of 
European Turkey—their origin, statistics, characteristics, manners, and 
customs, comparative excellences and actual condition. His judgment 
of the Turkish people is favourable, although he thinks the race deterio- 
rated in energy by admixture with the old populations of Asia Minor— 
inferior to the Greeks, and given to certain vices. He thinks the 
government about as bad as it can be, and that to overturn it would 
be as great a boon to the Mussulmans as to the Christians. He severely 
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condemns our own Government for its tergiversation since Lord Derby’s 
proposals in the autumn, which Russia and all the Powers accepted, and 
which the Turks rejected. 

The book has reached us too late for us to touch on these matters, but 
we very earnestly commend it as by far the ablest, fullest, and most dis- 
passionate putting of the Turkish question—past, present, and prospective 
—hitherto given to the world, and that in a form most compressed and 
lucid. It is in every way worthy of the high administrative ability and 
judicial impartiality of its author. 


A Ride to Khiva: Travels and Adventures in Central Asia. 
By Freperick Buryasy, Captain Royal Horse Guards. 
Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 


It is surprising that Captain Burnaby is among us to tell his adventurous 
tale. Though he was fully aware that the Russian Government had for- 
bidden foreigners to travel in Central Asia, or to enter Khiva, he made up 
his mind to do so. He received letters of introduction from Count 
Schouvaloff in London to two officials in high position at St. Petersburg, 
recommending them to aid him in his project. But he found neither of 
them ‘ at home,’ and he failed to get encouraging answers. The reverse, 
indeed. After some waiting he pressed for a decided answer, ‘yes,’ or 
‘no,’ and received an official permit, but was expressly told that though 
he might go, the Russian Government would not be responsible for his 
life. Captain Burnaby, however, was not to be daunted. Within a few 
hours after the receipt of his permit he was on his road. In sledge and on 
horseback he made his way across the steppes amid all the rigours of an 
exceptionally severe winter. His life was in danger at every stage. Once 
he was a whole night in the snow, compelled to keep himself awake 
through the weary hours, as falling asleep would have involved certain 
death’; and he suffered much from frost-bite. Then horses were difficult 
to get—sometimes could not be procured. At some of the stations on the 
way, however, he was hospitably treated, else he could scarcely have 
persevered. This was so at Kasala, or Fort No. 1 of the Russian lines 
in Central Asia. When he reached the final Russian outposts, he was 
told that if he ventured into the Khan’s territory, that potentate would 
‘put his eyes out and send him up in his balloon.’ But Captain Burnaby 
had already suffered so much, and had so wondrously escaped, that he 
would not allow words to daunt him now. At length he reached Khiva, 
and was received by the people in a very friendly manner. After a short 
period spent in seeing the town he actually obtained an interview with 
the Khan, and had a lengthened conversation with him, which is here 
reported. It is certainly not without interest as revealing the view which 
native Asian politicians take of Russian conquest as possibly affecting 
India and England. ‘The Russians will now advance to Kashgar,’ said 
the Khan, ‘ then to Bokhara and Balkh, and so on to Merveand Herat. You 
‘will have to fight some day, whether your Government likes it or not. 
‘Iam informed that India is very rich, he added, ‘and that Russia has 
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‘got plenty of soldiers, but little with which to pay them. I am paying 
* for some of them now,’ he said, looking with a sad smile at his treasurer. 
The Khan was uncommonly candid and communicative, and gave orders 
that the traveller should see everything he wished to see about the city, 
of which he took due advantage, and gives us a most vivid description of 
it. Captain Burnaby had meant to go from Khiva to Bokhara, and thence 
by way of Merve to Persia. But the Russian Government thwarted his 
plans in this. He was waited on, and under a very thin pretext put under a 
kind of arrest until he was safe at the station of Petro Alexandrovsk, where 
he found a telegram ordering him home. But he had succeeded in his 
main object; and we are indebted to him for a most graphic account of 
one of the most perilous adventures cver undertaken to gratify a merely 
personal curiosity. But the book shows that Captain Burnaby did not 
lose sight of wider interests, though he had no official errand. He lost 
no chance of talking with the Russian officers in Asia, and gives us his 
opinions on them very candidly, agreeing in much with Mr. Schuyler, 
but tells us that they all believe war is inevitable between Russia and Eng- 
land before long, and he thus delivers his own opinion on that subject. 
‘In my own opinion, Russia, from her present position, has not the power 
‘of threatening British India. However, she has the power of threatening 
‘points which, should she be permitted to annex them, would form a 
‘splendid basis of operations against Hindostan. Merve, Balkh, and 
4 ‘Kashgar would make magnificent etapes.’ Clearly the Khan’s words 
Ff had made their own impression on his mind. We can most cordially 
recommend this book as being full of instruction, and having besides an 
wholly exceptional interest of incident and adventure. 


Between the Danube and Black Sea ; or, Five Years in Bulgaria. 
By Henry C. Barxury, Civil Engineer. John Murray. 


The political events in the East which have attracted the eyes of the 
world to Turkey, and especially to its European provinces, make every- 
thing of interest which an observant traveller can tell us regarding the 
habits and modes of life of the populations. This circumstance was of 
be itself certain to produce a number of books of more or less real value and 
‘e importance. We are compelled to include the volume before us in the latter 
he category. First of all, it was written months before ihe recent ‘ troubling 
i ‘of the waters’ in the East. Theo author narrates, indeed, his own 
experiences, extending, he tells us, over so long a period as twelve years, 
but they date back to a time which appears almost remote. It is nearly 
twenty years—or immediately after the close of the Crimean war—since 
he arrived in Turkish territory. Of course, he was brought into con- 
tact with the people during the period of his professional eugagements, 
H but the information he has to give usis not of much use in helping us to 
is understand the latest phases of events. The fact that his travels and 
adventures took place in that part of the Turkish Empire which has 
come to be of exceeding interest to Europe is almost the only fact that 
connects his book with the Eastern question. There are sketches of the 
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Bulgarians and of their manners and customs, which are of value as 
illustrating their habits and characters and their relations to Turkish 
rule; but we have had so much information on these points of a more 
recent date that we do not feel that Mr. Barkley has given us much to 
be grateful for. Nor, apart from this, can we estimate his book highly. 
It is written in that free-and-easy, rollicking style which can be so 
easily practised, but which, except in the hands of a master, is apt to 
irritate. We fear we must admit the appropriateness of the selection from 
Othello’s speech, beginning, ‘ Rude am I in my speech,’ which stands on 
the title-page, though the ‘moving accidents by flood and field and 
‘hairbreadth escapes’ are not particularly exciting. The tale is certainly 
‘unvarnished,’ and we do not think the public would have lost anything 
if Mr. Barkley had kept it for the entertainment of his private friends. In 
trying to be colloquial he is often vulgar, and in ‘piling up the agony,’ 
he seems inappreciative of the distinction between bluntness and swag- 
gering. 


Central Africa: Naked Truths of Naked People. An Account 
of Expeditions to the Lake Victoria Nyanza and the 
Makara Niam-niam, West of the Bahr-el-Abiad (White 
Nile). By Colonel C. Cuainté Lone, of the Egyptian 
Staff. Illustrated from Colonel Long’s own Sketches. 
Sampson Low and Co. 


Colonel Long is an American, who has justified the position accorded to 
him in the Egyptian service by courage and enterprise. A tendency to 
put forth his claims in a somewhat assertive manner, and an indifference 
to the feelings no less than the views and opinions of others are, we regret 
to say, only too manifest: it is inevitable that his book should irritate 
many of his African fellow-travellers more than there was need for. 
Colonel Long compels, on their part, a very careful examination of the 
original discoveries he ranks as his own; and it is unfortunate for him 
that he should have allowed himself to slip into dogmatic statements about 
the width of the Victoria Nyanza when he was under such patent disad- 
vantages in his exploration of it, disadvantages against which he nobly 
struggled, but struggled unavailingly. He scems to have mistaken certain 
islands in the lake for the opposite shore. Butatthe same time there can 
be no doubt of his capabilities or of the high character of his achievements. 
He proceeded from Khartoum up the left bank of the Blue Nile, so far fol- 
lowing Schweinfurth’s route, and, like him, gciting a fair view of the Dinkas, 
the Chillouks, &c. Reaching Gondokoro he worked his way south by Regaf, 
Labore, Popdo, and the border of the Kidi wilderness, then onward by 
Foueira, Mrooli, and Chagamayo, till he reached the territory of Uganda, 
with whose monster, but rather cowardly, king, M’Tse, he seems to have 
succeeded uncommonly well. His success he rather untowardly attributes 
in part to his power of sitting for hours without betraying the slightest 
emotion while no fewer than thirty or forty poor wretches were cecapi- 
tated before him in honour of his arrival. This is the same King M’Tse 
whom H. M. Stanley has since visited, and on whom he has produced, 
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according to his own account, a most mellowing impression. At the time 
of Colonel Long’s visit, M’Tse was greatly exercised about getting a 
neighbouring king killed, and fancied that the man who could give him 
presents of such beautiful rifles and wonderful musical-boxes might help 
him to this; but somewhat inconsistently the monster was afraid to let 
Colonel Long risk himself by proximity to the enemy, and, under secret 
orders to his men, restricted them from doing more than paddling him 
about within a few miles of the shore. In justice to Colonel Long it needs 
to be said that he bravely went on the lake when he was hardly recovered 
from fever, against which he had not so carefully provided himself as 
he might have done. Those who are curious to learn more about M’Tse 
will find a good deal in Colonel Long’s book. 

Returning, Colonel Long took a north-easterly route, joined the river 
Nile at Urandogani, claiming to be the first to have navigated the Nile 
from that point to Foueira. He lays great stress too on the discovery of 
Lake Ibrahim, which he ranks as another of the great basins of the Nile 
system ; but his own map sufficiently shows that it can hardly be so ranked, 
being little more than an enlargement of the river—a poor pigmy of a 
lake indeed compared with the Albert, not to speak of the Victoria. 
There can be no doubt, however, that Colonel Long has demonstrated 
a water-connection between the two great lakes, and his work is in this 
way most valuable. 

His second journey—on which he started the moment that he had 
reported himself at home—is almost of equal interest, adding substantial 
proofs to those of Schweinfurth of the existence of a pigmy race beyond 
the borders of the Niam-niam, under the rule of the great Monbutto 
king, of whose court Ticki-ticki, the dwarf Atta woman whom Colonel 
Long brought with him, could give some news. 

With Colonel Long’s depreciation of missionary effort, and cynical re- 
marks on the Negro race as being incapable of elevation, we have no 
sympathy. He himself confutes his own general characterisation of Central 
Africa as a fever-stricken swamp by painting here and there very delicious 
spots, and no doubt a longer and more patient contact with the people 
would have enabled him to find faint redeeming spots in them also. Of this 
we are sure, thatif ever a foolish fallacy seized an able man’s mind it is so 
in Colonel Long’s case when he declares that a certain section of the 
Khedive’s subjects are alone competent to civilise Central Africa. We wish 
them well in their attempts ; but, in spite of Colonel Long’s ipse dixit, we 
still hold to our own opinion, knowing that for the work higher incentives 
are needed than the Khedive can instil into the hearts of his mercenaries. 


The Hunting Grounds of the Great West. A Description of the 
Plains, Game, and Indians of the Great North-American 
Desert. By Ricnarp Irving Lieut.-Colonel in 
the United States Army. With an Introduction by 
Buackmore. Chatto and Windus. 

Colonel Dodge has produced a work which, from its information and 


ability, is as important as it is interesting. Hehas had long experience 
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of a soldier’s life in the new settlements of the West and in Indian wars, 
and is exceptionally well qualified to give us information concerning the 
great desert, which is now being so rapidly civilised, and its aboriginal 
inhabitants. Scarcely any point concerning which the man of science, 
the sportsman, or the politician could desire information has been omitted, 
and upon each he speaks with such fulness and in a manner so lucid and 
picturesque that his book must be regarded as a sufficient and supreme 
authority. Indeed, much as has been written about the prairies and their 
nomadic tribes, nothing like the full and systematic information here con- 
veyed has, so far as we know, been given to the public. 

The Introduction by Mr. Blackmore is also important, as giving an 
account of the races, localities, statistics, and characteristics of the 
different Indian tribes, and of the relations between them and the United 
States Government. 

The first part of Colonel Dodge’s work is devoted to the natural charac- 
teristies and the fauna of the country. We will say concerning it, only 
that he gives us concise, clear, and picturesque statements relating to its 
geology, geography, and climatology; and considering that these vast 
territories ‘stretch from the thirtieth to the fiftieth parallels of latitude, 
‘and from the ninetieth to the one hundred and fifth degrees of longitude,’ 
it will be easily understood what a vast variety of physical phenomena 
and scenery they present. His descriptions of travel and of ‘turning 
‘round’ on the part of travellers are almost as exciting as those of Arctic 
exploration. 

His chapters on the game to be found on the plains will be interesting 
to both naturalists and sportsmen, and also to economists, for the whole- 
sale slaughter of buffaloes for the sake of their hides, which he describes, is 
rapidly exterminating them. Colonel Dodge mentions a hunting excur- 
sion of twenty days, during which himself and three others bagged 1262 
head of game, including 127 buffaloes and 11 rattlesnakes. The chapters 
thus classify the fauna of the plains—Buffalo, Wild Cattle (bulls and cows), 
Elk, Deer, Antelopes, Mountain Sheep, Wolves, Rabbits, Prairie Dogs, 
Bears, Pumas, Panthers, &c., Game Birds of all kinds, and Fish. 

But the main interest of the book consists in the fulness and import- 
ance of its details concerning the Indians, their various tribes, their 
manners and customs, their government, religion, methods of warfare, 
and especially their relations to the whites. Into these matters Colonel 
Dodge enters with great and sometimes painful detail. Writing from 
personal experience and from speciality of knowledge, he tells us thrilling, 
sometimes more than thrilling stories of terrible captures, or hairbreadth 
escapes of emigrants or travellers. He certainly disenchants us con- 
cerning the Indians, and rudely destroys the glamour of Cooper’s romantic 
ideals. 

But scarcely less painful is the representation of the treatment of the 
Indians by the whites. Both Mr. Blackmore’s preface and Colonel 
Dodge’s chapters establish the indisputable fact, that between the white 
settlers and the Indians whom they dispossess, there is an implacable and 
deadly hatred: on the part of the Americans no quarter is shown, and the 
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impression is produced upon us of a settled determination to dispose of 
the remaining 300,000 of the Indian tribes by as speedy an extermination 
as possible. On the part of the Indians this feeling is reciprocated with 
interest, the cruelty of the savage and the bitter sense of wrong exaspe- 
rate them into taking ingenious forms of diabolical and relentless torture 
inflicted upon the unhappy prisoners, emigrants, or travellers who may 
fall into their hands. Woe to the unhappy women whom they carry off. 
Bulgarian atrocities find their parallel in their treatment. Quoting 
Bishop Whipple of Minnesota, Mr. Blackmore attributes this, first, to the 
nonfulfilment of treaties by the United States Government; secondly, to 
frauds by Indian agents; and, thirdly, to the encroachments of the whites. 
The Bishop quotes an address to the American Commissioners by ‘ Spotted 
‘Tail,’ which is full of touching and tragic pathos, and which goes far to esta- 
blish against the American Government a grave indictment for political 
unscrupulousness and bad faith. He then contrasts the relations to the 
Indians, in their respective territories, of the United States and the Canadian 
Governments: while the former has an Indian war upon its hands every 
few years, and is celebrating its Centennial with one of the most bloody of 
them all ; while it has expended upon its Indian wars some 500,000,000 dol- 
lars; and while there is not a tribe that cannot furnish a list of breaches 
of treaty obligations, insomuch that Colonel Dodge anticipates their in- 
evitable and speedy extinction ; the latter avoids all feuds with the Indians, 
and therefore saves all war expenditure, simply by its good faith. It 
assigns to them spacious reservations, gives them the status and equal 
rights of her Majesty’s subjects, and keeps with them strict and honour- 
able faith. Colonel Dodge’s volume is intensely interesting. It deals 
with a domain but little known to Europeans, and with problems of great 
importance. It is admirably written, well got up, and profusely illustrated. 


The Trident, the Crescent, and the Cross: a View of the Reli- 
gious History of India. By the Rey. James Vavenan. 
Longmans and Co. 


The author of this work was for nineteen years in the service of the 
Church Missionary Society in Calcutta, and he writes in the spirit of an 
earnest and enlightened Christian missionary. This, indeed, gives the 
tone to, and constitutes the peculiar characteristic of, his very interesting 
volume. He has had a distinctly practical purpose in writing it. His 
main object, he tells us, was ‘ to stir up among thoughtful and intelligent 
‘Christians a deeper interest in India,’ by making its religious history 
better known. The contemplation of the various historical ‘phases of faith’ 


‘through which our Eastern Empire has passed evidently impressed Mr. 


Vaughan very deeply. He justly observes that the subject presents a 
rare field for research and study to the antiquarian, the philosopher, and 
the metaphysician ; but to an earnest Christian it ought to appeal with 
special force, though it may be doubted if it always does. If it did, we — 
should not be so confident as we are that the book before us will prove of 
yalue as well as ofintercest. It is not remarkable for profound philosophy, 
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original research, or scholarly erudition. Its contents are familiar 
_ to ali students of religious thought. But Mr. Vaughan has given us a 
readable and intelligent account of the religious history of India during 
the Hindu, Buddhist, Mohammedan, and Christian periods, with a dis- 
tinctly practical purpose and in order to stimulate effort in a definite 
direction. ‘The Trident’ is employed by Mr. Vaughan as the symbol of 
Hinduism, for the three-pronged fork appears on every Siva temple in 
India, and probably indicates the later Hindu triad. It has thus come to 
be regarded as asymbol of the Hindu religion; and as Buddhism has no 
specific symbol to mark it, the Trident has to do duty for both Hinduism 
and its heretical offshoot. Thus is explained the novel element in the 
descriptive title, ‘ The Trident, the Crescent, and the Cross.’ It is impos- 
sible to deal with the large questions of religious philosophy which must 
arise in any history of religion in a land of ancient civilisations pos- 
sessing systems of massive thought such as India has, without tread- 
ing upon debateable ground. Mr. Vaughan more than once suggests 
controverted topics. He accepts the idea of a primary revelation, the 
traditions of which reflect the ‘ broken lights’ of Him who was its Author. 
The evidence that may be marshalled in support of such a viewis, of 
course, considerable, but itis one of those disputable questions as to which 
so much can be said on both sides that the prudence of raising it where it 
cannot be exhaustively discussed may be doubted. There is a very inte- 
resting chapter in the book on the ‘ Nature and Origin of Caste,’ which 
Mr. Vaughan’s personal experience enables him to illustrate in a forcible 
manner. He is always at his best whero he is on ground with which his 
personal experience has thus familiarised him. Consequently his closing 
chapter, on ‘ The Christian Era,’ in which the ‘ dissolving agencies’ that 
are breaking up Hinduism and the ‘aggressive efforts’ in direct attack 
upon it are traced, is to us the best in the book. Under this heading we 
have a very interesting sketch of ‘The Native Church,’ and directions 
for the conduct of missionary work that will be appreciated by all who 
regard the religious future of India with affectionate sympathy. 


The Californians. By Wattrr M. Fisoer. Macmillan and 
~ Co. 


Mr. Fisher is far too smart to be either accurate in portraiture or ju- 
dicial in history. He is clever, but ‘ too clever by half;’ amusing, but he 
sees more bent upon amusing than upon instructing us. He has read a 
great deal, but he hangs out his bunting as in a Lord Mayor's procession. 
A dozen mottoes head some of his chapters, and there are few pages that 
are not bedecked with quotations. He runs a muck at what he dislikes 
with a whole repertory of vituperation, and he belauds the objects of his 
admiration with a kind of rhetorical sentiment and few de joie which 
almost takes away one’s breath. We read him very much as we read 
‘Punch,’ only he is more vicious, and lacks the attempered wisdom of the 
kindly satirist of our English follies. 

His book is exceedingly smart and entertaining, one of the raciest of its 
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kind that we have latterly met with. Bits of description, capital stories, 
racy anecdotes might be selected plentifully that are firstrate in their 
quality. And, of course, Mr. Fisher gives us a good deal of information 
about California and its people, but his clever rhetoric and epigram run 
away with him. And sometimes, after reading a most amusing chapter, 
as for example that about the Chinese in California, when we try to sum 
up the real information given, we find it surprisingly small. We have a 
striking illustration of Mr. Fisher’s method in the last chapter, which is 
a fierce diatribe against the religious excitements of San Francisco. We 
agree with what of general principle Mr. Fisher propounds, so far as we 
understand it, but we are left totally ignorant even of the kind of thing 
that he would apply it to. We fear from the tone of his denunciations 
that even Whitefield would have been included with his ‘ Muckers,’ and 
every one else guilty of the indecorum of preaching outside the walls of 
a church or conducting other than a rubrical service. As a very smart 
descriptive book, full of graphic power and keen discernment, such as a 
clever newspaper correspondent might furnish, My. Fisher's book is worthy 
of all praise, its rhapsodical defects of style notwithstanding. As a mea- 
sured judgment of what is good and what is evil, it is worth but little. 
It is magnificent, but it is not —history or portraiture. 


American Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the Rey. 
SamuEL Mannine, LL.D. Religious Tract Society. 


Dr. Manning may almost claim to have created a literary type. The 
aim of his books is to give us exact impressions of the countries they de- 
scribe. He therefore uses such material as will the most fully accomplish 
this. The illustrations are neither fanciful nor ideal, but are chiefly repro- 
ductions of photographs or faithful representations from drawings. The 
letterpress is a judicious combination of original matter derived from per- 
sonal observation, of condensed information gathered from books and reports 
of various kinds, and of extracts from the books of other travellers and his- 
torians. The art of putting things, even of making selections, is really a rare 
one in its higher forms, and it is Dr. Manning's intuitive skill in this that 
makes his books so attractive. He knows exactly what to say, and what 
to omit. The result is a series of volumes which are interesting from 
beginning to end, and which give more exact and vivid ideas of the coun- 
tries and places described than far more pretentious works. We happen 
to have some personal knowledge of five out of the six countries which 
Dr. Manning has described, and we do not hesitate to say that, whether as 
reminiscences of past or companions of present travel, we prefer Dr. 
Manning’s books to almost any other. While they are got up with a 
degree of artistic excellence which fits them for the drawing-room table, 
the information they convey makes them valuable for the library, and 
their popular style, profuse illustrations, and cheapness will make them 
favourites in the kitchen. We have followed Dr. Manning in this volume 
from place to place in America with untiring interest. It is in every 
quality of it a sterling and fascinating book. 
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Picturesque Europe—the British Isles. Cassell, Petter, and 
Galpin. 

A volume like this tempts us more strongly to the use of big adjectives 
than many a more costly work. It is got up with great typographical 
beauty—its profuse illustrations are of a high order of excellence; and 
yet it is true to the noble traditions of the firm that publishesit. It 
is emphatically a book for the people. _ It is a luxurious book in every 
sense, and of necessity more costly than ordinary serials ; but it is a book 
for middle-class drawing-rooms, for birthday and wedding presents. We 
are disposed to rank it as the most successful of Messrs. Cassell’s illus- 
trated books. 

It is a description of certain selected places famed for their beauty, 
natural or architectural, or for their romance, whether of history or of 
association. The letterpress is supplied by’ various writers qualified by 
special knowledge: thus, Windsor, North Wales, Warwick and Stafford, 
the dales of Derbyshire, the South Coast from Portsmouth to the Lizard, 
the Land’s End, and English Abbeys and Churches are described by the 
skilful and graceful pen of Mr. J. G. Bonney; Eton by Mr. Oscar Brown- 
ing; the South Coast from Margate to Portsmouth, by My. H. S. Pearse ; 
the forest scenery of Great Britain and the scenery of the Thames by Mr. 
W. Senior; Edinburgh and the South Lowlands by Mr. James Grant ; 
Ireland by Mr. J. P. Waller. Of course the grand scenery of Scotland is 
very inadequately represented, but there are limits to even the largest 
volume, and the editor has been guided in his selection by other than 
merely landscape considerations. We can say only generally concerning 
the descriptive part of the volume that the writers have aimed, and very 
successfully, at combining historical reminiscence, biographical anecdote, 
andgraphic description. History is largely determined bylocality, The book 
isfullof really valuable information, while it is graceful in style and popu- 
lar in character. The illustrations are very profuse, thirteen full-page steel 
engravings, from paintings by Birket Foster, Harvey Fenn, E. M. Wim- 
peris, P. Skelton, D. McEwan, 8S. Read, J. Chase, and J. Mogford, are 
done in an admirable style: still more beautiful in our judgment are the 
wood engravings, scattered upon almost every page, some of which are 
exceedingly fine, equal to any book illustrations of recent years. Compara- 
tive criticism of these is of course impossible, nor is it indeed necessary. 
The high encomiums almost unanimously bestowed upon the separate parts 
as they appeared are abundantly justified by the completed volume, which 
is in every respect one of the most beautiful, as it is one of the most inte- 
resting and useful of the gift-books of the year. 


ITandbook to the Environs of London. Alphabetically Arranged. 
Containing an Account of every Town and Village and of 
all Places of Interest within a circle of Twenty Miles 
round London. By James Tuorns, F.S.A. In Two Parts. 
John Murray. 


This is a useful and valuable addition to Mr. Murray’s series of hand- 
books. It is the result of immense labour, extending over several years’ 
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Mr. Thorne has availed himself of every possible source of information, 
and he tells us that, to ensure accwracy, every place has been visited by him- 
self—some places many times—and that the descriptions have been written 
from personal observation. There will necessarily be almost as many 
judgments about what in such a work should be included and what ex- 
cluded as there are readers. We have spent some hours over Mr. Thorne’s 
book. Here and there we have missed particulars of information which 
might have been given, but, speaking generally, he has, in our judgment, 
admirably hit the mean between a mere catalogue of particulars and over- 
laden information or description. Some of the articles are short, but quite 
sufficient; others, such as those on Richmond, St. Albans, Chiswick, 
Twickenham, Windsor, and Woolwich, occupy many pages, and are 
in themselves compendious handbooks. One pleasant feature is the 
judicious use made of literary authorities; quotations from diaries, his- 
tories, poems, fiction, diaries, &c., are very numerous, and are skilfully 
selected from a very wide range of reading. The latest authorities, as 
well as the oldest, are laid under contribution. If the publishers would 
give us a new edition of Mr. Peter Cunningham’s Handbook to London, 
which comprises London within the four-mile circle—the line where Mr. 
Thorne’s book begins—the two books would be a most convenient house- 
hold reference, and would be felt by all intelligent residents and visitors 
to be as indispensable as a map—for history and topography are the two 
eyes of knowledge. Mr. Thorne naturally suggests that among so many 
thousands of names, dates, and references, there will probably be mis- 
takes, although we have not been very successful in discovering such. 
But a work of such multitudinous and diversified references can be per- 
fected only in successive editions, and by long and constant labour. 


Contemporary Literature. 


Old and New London. A Narrative of its History, its People, 
and its Palaces. Westminster and the Western Suburbs. 
Vol. IV. By Epwarp Watrorp. Cassell, Petter, and 
Galpin. 


Mr. Walford’s very interesting sketches of London are growing volu- 
minous. This fourth volume treats of Westminster and that portion of the 
West End bounded by Buckingham Palace, May Fair, Hyde Park, Oxford 
Street, Bloomsbury, and the squares reaching east and north as far as 
Gordon Square and Red Lion Square. It thus includes the heart of 
aristocratic London, and has much to tell us of the older mansions in 
Piccadilly, the clubs of Pall Mall and St. James’s Street, the Haymarket, 
and May Fair, the parks and squares, the British Museum, &c. Indeed, 
the volume is exceedingly rich in matter for the anecdotal history and 
descriptive topography which are the author’s method. One may open 
anywhere sure of half-an-hour’s interesting and useful reading. We 
scarcely see, however, what a portrait of Isaac D’Isracli has to do with a 
description of the Gordon Riots, simply because a sentence from his 
‘Curiosities of Literature’ is quoted in connection with them. 
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Cassell’s Illustrated History of India. By James Grant. Vol. I. 
Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 


Readers of Mr. Grant’s ‘ British Battles,’ just completed by Messrs. 
Cassell, well know with what verve and descriptive skill he can write. 
Here he has devoted himself to a study of the history of our Empire in 
India, and, so far as we can judge, with that success which blends popu- 
lar presentations with careful research and exact knowledge. Of course 
Mr. Grant has been indebted to histories like those of Mill, Thornton, 
Beveridge, Marshman, and others, and he makes no pretensions to the 
philosophy or the literary genius of history. He writes his story in a 
straightforward narrative way, and makes it vivid with well-selected 
incidents, anecdotes, and descriptions. The story is a romantic one, and 
we are glad to have it told in any form that may make us familiar with 
the great country committed to us. It is significant, however, that so 
little is told us about the country and the Indian peoples. Just four pages 
are devoted to them, when we are at once introduced to the history of 
English occupation, to which the whole narrative is devoted. This is 
surely a forgetfulness of the true purpose and proportion of history. 


The of Protestantism. By the Rey. J. A. LL.D. 
Vol. II. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 


Dr. Wylie’s second volume includes an account of the Reformation in 
Sweden and Denmark—covering much the same ground as that traversed 
in Dr. Merle D’Aubigné’s recent volume ; of the rise of Protestantism in 
Switzerland, from its establishment in Zurich in 1525 to 1581, the death 
of Zwingle; of Protestantism in Germany, from the Augsburg Confession 
to the Peace of Passaw; of Protestantism in France, from 1510 to the 
publication of Calvin’s ‘ Institutes’ in 1536, and thence to the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes in 1598; of the rise and establishment of Pro- 
testantism in Geneva down to the death of Calvin; of Protestantism 
in the Waidensian valleys; together with a chapter giving an account 
of the Jesuits, their origin, organisation, and early history. No grander 
or more romantic field for the historian is presented in the course of 
human events. Dr. Wylie traverses it with a large general knowledge 
and a liberal Protestant feeling. He narrates fluently, although some- 
what garrulously and magniloquently, and his views, on the whole, are 
justified by the evidence of history. Of course he makes use of second- 
ary information, especially that of D’Aubigné, and writes popularly. He 
is an interpreter of history for general readers, and a skilful and attractive 


one. The illustrations are profuse and good, and the book is valuable 
for family use. 


Dutch Guiana. By W.G. Paterave. With Plan and Map. (Mac- 
millan and Co.) We can no more extract liveliness out of Dutch Guiana 


than picturesqueness out of Holland. Mr. Palgrave never gets rid of 


the feeling of task work, or lets slip an opportunity of padding. His book 
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contains useful information concerning an orderly and well-governed 
colony, happy in having no history, or rather in making none; but it is 
unmistakably dull. Placed between British Guiana on the west and 
French Guiana on the east, the Dutch colony reproduces the charac- 
teristics of its governors. Mr. Palgrave tells us of its sugar and cocoa, its 
people and government, its rivers and marshes, plantations and forests, 
its statistics of produce and of race. It is said that the Dutch are 
so pleased with his book that it is being translated—but beyond the 
mildest statistics and ‘most prosaic details, there is really nothing to tell. 
The two great wants of Dutch Guiana are capital and population. For 
lack of these it is in a condition of stagnancy and, at times, of retrogres- 
sion. For those whose appetite for facts is eager and whose sense of 
duty in relation to useful information is imperious, Mr. Palgrave’s well- 
written book will supply all that there is to supply. Itis to be used as 
Parliamentary Blue-books are used. Cook’s Tourists’ Handbook for 
Eqypt, the Nile, and the Desert; Handbook for Palestine and Syria; 
Handbook for the Black Forest. (Thomas Cook and Son.) Three more 
volumes of a cheap, portable, accurate, and practical series of handbooks. 
Messrs. Cook, through their personal experience in their excursions, have 
the best opportunities of accurate information and the most pragtical 
means of judging what is useful. Their books will not be substitutes for 
either Murray or Baedeker, but their succinct, full, and practical informa- 
tion make them indispensable. Everything that can direct tourists for 
their practical convenience is fuller and more accurate here than in any 
books that we know. The maps are full and well executed. 


POLITICS, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


A History of Crime in England Illustrating the Changes of the 
Laws in the Progress of Civilisation. Vol. I. By Luxe 
Owen Pixs, M.A. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


This volume completes a work the first instalment of which appeared 
three years ago. The history of the whole period from the accession of 
Henry VII. to the present time is embraced in the earlier part of the 
present volume. The author has divided this period into seven portions— 
the divisions being generally coincident with political events. The Tudor 
period is treated of in the first chapter. This, as might be expected, is a 
good deal taken up with accounts of political offences and crimes against 
religion. The increased attention, however, given to commerce in the 
time of Elizabeth is shown in the various regulations respecting fore- 
stalling, regrating, engrossing, exports, imports, letters of marque, kc. The 
earlier half of the Stuart period, which was so abruptly severed from its 
counterpart by the Revolution and the rule of the army under the Lord 
Protector, seem not to have been so important a period as that which 
preceded and followed it. The Gunpowder Plot, the disgrace and remorse 
of Bacor, and the suppression of the Courts of the Star Chamber and 
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High Commission, are the main political events noticed; but the punish- 
ment of witchcraft, and the regulation of amusements, contested on the 
one hand by the Puritans and on the other by the Kings, recall our 
attention to the social atmosphere of that time. The period of the 
Commonwealth is but meagrely portrayed. The new definition of treason 
which altered times and a new parvenu dynasty required, the growth of 
fanaticism and its punishment—illustrated by the case of Naylor—and the 
puritanical austerity which made crimes of football and theatrical repre- 
sentations are noticed, and these, of course, are characteristic of that 
epoch; but surely there is much more to be said in relation to criminal 
justice concerning the time when Englishmen first began to reason cor- 
rectly about the proper functions of government. 

The later half of the Stuart domination gives special force to King Lear’s 
remark, ‘ Change places, and handy-dandy, which is the justice, and which 
‘is the thief?’ When judicial acts, done at the hands of Jeffreys and 
Scroggs, or at the instigation of Oates, upon such persons as Alice Lisle 
and Russell, are matters of comment, it is diffieult to know how to assign 
the word crime to the various actors in these shameful tragedies. In this 
age bullies and bullying played a conspicuous part, though the need of 
their firm suppression began to be appreciated. 

By making the last Stuart rebellion the limit of his next period the 
author seems to have stepped out of his way to make politics rather than 
social order the framework upon which he has built his history. This is 
shown to be a period of great progress. Highway robberies and general 
lawlessness were gradually, but very gradually, suppressed. Torture 
before conviction, and barbarous punishments lost favour, and the belief 
in witchcraft and the desirability of making it a crime began to decline. 
The age which terminated with the death of George III. is interesting to 
the legislator and moralist on account of the question of the slave trade, the 
efforts of Howard to ameliorate the condition of prisoners, and the preval- 
ence of smuggling. The ‘last stage which ends this strange eventful 
‘history’ rightly commences with a discussion of the poor laws and the re- 
lation of pauperism to crime. Then comes the much-vexed question of the 
bearing which drunkenness has on violations of the law. The efficiency of 
the modern police force, and the absolute and relative decrease of crimes 
of violence are shown, while even commercial frauds, though these might. 
be considered the proper excrescence of civilisation, are demonstrated to 
be declining, at least, relatively. It is well noticed that those who dwell 
on the swindling schemes of modern times and the audacity of the 
Tichborne Claimant forget the widespread ruin caused by the South Sea 
scheme and the bolder and more ambitious personations of past times. 
In the final comparison of the condition of Elizabeth’s subjects with the 
more numerous lieges of Queen Victoria, Mr. Pike sums up what seems 
to be the prominent moral of all his research, namely, that the ‘ good 
‘old times’ have no place at least in English history. 

The narrative part of the work being thus closed, the later chapters are 
devoted to a more abstract and philosophic treatment of the subject. The 
word ‘ crime’ is defined as that which the law declares to be such, and 
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inasmuch as law depends on the will of its framers, the idea of crime 

if must shift with the sentiments, morals, and civilisation of the community. 
ft The causes of crime are discussed under the heads of inherited and 
induced tendencies. The basis of all reasoning upon the first-named 
cause must be statistics. The second naturally leads to the consideration 

of education in general, and state education in particular. The more 
| direct preventives of crime, and how it may be intelligently regarded and 
i dealt with, form the subject-matter of the last chapter. The authorities 
i quoted are given in copious appendices. The narrative is very free from 
| technicalities, and will furnish to the general reader a very interesting 


illustration of one important phase of our national life. The disquisition 
| which occupies the latter part of the volume is full of suggestions, and 
a the views of the author are liberal without disregard of established 
yi | maxims. On the other hand, the whole plan of the work seems to be 
inverted. The philosophy should have precefled and guided the choice and 
arrangement of the materials for the narrative. If this had been done, 
ae the history would have been less political and more social in its bearings, 
:§ and thus would have been, not only more characteristic, but would have 
' strengthened the weak side of history instead of repeating so much which is 
a lessimportant. The author suggests much, but he determines scarcely any- 
i thing, and the work is devoid of any theory or principles which might 
and ought to have furnished the skeleton to such a body of facts. 


Industrial Conciliation. By Henry Crompton. H. King 
i and Co. 

a This little book is a plea for settling industrial disputes by the agency of 
tt boards of conciliation. The writer of it is honourably knownas a cham- 
E pion of the rights of the working classes, and his experiences as a referee 
a have made him familiar with the duties to be accomplished by such means. 
f: He is able to show by the instances in which conciliation has proved 
a effective that it is capable of rendering much more important and wider 


| services in adjusting the relations of classes than it has ever yet done. In 
i. i the coal and iron trades, in the Nottingham lace trade, and in various 
ce other branches of industry arbitration has prevented many conflicts and 
collisions that could not have failed to prove disastrous. But arbitration, 
¥ though essential to, is not identical with conciliation. Arbitration in 
- general is a reference of questions in dispute after the difference has arisen, 

conciliation aims at doing more, for it seeks to prevent the growth of the 


a causes of dispute before they make their appearance, or to adjust claims 
% and differences before they have become disputes. A board of conciliation 
ff also deals with matters that are not capable of being arbitrated upon, 
ie such as encouraging the growth of beneficial customs and removing the 


evils incidental to modern industry ilke the truck system. Arbitra- 
tion, or the machinery for securing a reference to it, must accompany 
systematic conciliation to be used to prevent a strike or lock-out when 
everything else fails; but the existence of boards of conciliation would 
usually prevent the necessity for a resort to arbitration from ever arising. 
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The success of a board ‘of conciliation in connection with the iron indus- 
tries in the North of England is the best proof that the system is practi- 
cable, as being applicable at least to industries occupying definite local 
areas, and not scattered all over the country. With modifications the 
same principle may be applied to all branches of trade, and Mr. Cromp- 
ton will have done good service by helping to make this plain. The spirit 
in which he writes is eminently encouraging. Except that he is some- 
times a little ambitious in his statements of general tendencies and general 
laws, so as to give the appearance of scientific method to a purely 
practical work, there is nothing in his book to which objection can be 
taken. He looks to the co-operation and leadership of ‘advanced and 
‘large-minded employers’ to solve the industrial problems of the world. 
It devolves especially upon English capitalists more than upon any others 
to accomplish this work, and we agree with Mr. Crompton that ‘there 
‘cannot be a nobler or more sacred work for men to do.’ 


An Introduction to the Principles and Morals of Legislation. 
By Jeremy Benruam, Esq., M.A. Oxford, at the 
Clarendon Press. 


A new edition of Bentham’s important work on the Principles of 
Morals and Legislation—important if only because it is a landmark in 
ethical science—will receive a hearty welcome. The present edition 
seems to deserve it. Ithas been carefully revised, and is neatly printed 
with an ample table of contents. The first edition was published in 1789, 
though printed in 1780; another edition, ‘corrected by the author,’ was 
published in 1823; and the present edition is a careful reprint of that. 
The Clarendon Press has done good service in thus providing the student 
with a serviceable version of what must be called, we suppose, the magnum 
opus of English literature on the philosophy of law. We confess that 
we do not feel proud of the achievements of our country in this line, 
when we are thus compelled to take Bentham as our leading authority 
in the philosophy of jurisprudence. There is really no scientific method 
in it, and no exposition of first principles. The contrast which German 
essays in the same field present to our meagre literature on the subject 
is somewhat humiliating. Bentham’s work can never be superseded. It 
will always occupy a high position historically considered. But it is a 
catalogue of the phenomena with which the student of the philosophy of 
morals and of law has to deal, rather than an analysis of principles. The 
empirical part of the science is supplied, but the philosophy of juris- 
prudence as well as of ethics is wanting; and, we regret to say, the want 
has not been hitherto supplied by any of the English successors of 
Bentham. This new edition, however, is welcome for the reasons we 
have mentioned, although we could have wished that an ample index 


had been supplied as well as the old table of contents. Cannot that be 
added yet ? 
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Geological Observations on the Volcanic Islands and Parts of 
South America Visited during the Voyage of H.M.S. 
‘Beagle. By Cartes Darwin, M.A., F.R.S. &e. Second 
Edition, with Maps and Illustrations. Smith, Elder, and 
Co. 


No more interesting volume, in the department of science and natural 
history, than the well-known ‘ Voyage of the Beagle’ was ever published, 
perhaps, in this country. It is with great satisfaction that we see it now 
reprinted in so convenient and cheap a form. The short preface modestly 
and truly states that, since the publication of the two volumes (which are 
now condensed into one) in 1844 and 1846, geology has made great 
progress; but the author believes his views, as there put forward, if ‘ some- 
‘what antiquated,’ yet ‘contain matter of scientific value.’ No observer 
of the present day equals Mr. Darwin in either the wideness of his know- 
ledge of different branches of physiology, or in the skill with which he 
leduces from them results. Everything that he records is worth reading; 
and we repeat that, for persons with even a moderate store of scientific 
knowledge, this book is really delightful reading. 

The marvellous group of tertiary volcanic islands which border the 
west coast of Africa, from the’ Azores in the north to Ascension on the 
south, and the equally interesting Galapagos Archipelago, off the west 
coast of South America and on the Equator, form the subjects of the first 
five chapters of Mr. Darwin’s work. Inmost cases pushed up from below, 
and occasionally containing masses of limestone and granite in their lower 
rocks, these islands have been enlarged by successive eruptions of lava and 
basalt from elevated craters and cones, a great many of which still exist 
in a more or less perfect or shattered condition. On the other hand, they 
have been continually subjected to a process of denudation, which has left 
the central voleanoes mere wrecks and shadows of their former selves. 
‘The overflow of basalt is indeed often marvellous ; in some of these islands 
nearly perpendicular cliffs of one, and even two thousand feet in height 
may be seen, the whole substance of which, from top to bottom, is basaltic. 
The craters, on the other hand, and the rocks at the base and on the sides 
of the volcanoes are often of trachyte; while the forms of lava, more or 
less ‘porous or vesicular, and charged with felspar, or the characteristic 
crystals of augite or olivine, are more numerous than can easily be 


--counted. The limestone masses often contain shells, proving that it is a 


portion of tke sea-bed upheaved; and where hot lava or basalt has sub- 
sequently flowed over it, the metamorphic or crystalline structure super- 
venes, as indeed may be seen in the chalk capped with basalt in many 
parts ofthe north of Ireland. 

Vast beds of conglomerate too exist, implying tremendous forces of dis- 
‘ruption at some remote period. These are generally in the form of 
‘breccias, or angular rather than water-worn fragments, and they often 
lie cemented in a tufaceous matrix, which implies the action of hot 
mud or jets of steam during their deposition. Very often, too, dykes of 
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trap or basalt intersect the mountain sides, and sometimes they stand 
out naked like the walls of a fortress, the scoriacious matter having been 
separated from them by long-continued denudation. In some of the 
islands, especially in the Canary group, cones of small height, and re- 
sembling those in the district of Auvergne, show evidences of lava and 
showers of ashes having been ejected in a comparatively recent period. 
Such are some of the wonders of these volcanic islands; the cones and 
craters are so numerous that to explore them all,—and hardly any two 
are the same in structure or appearance—is a task of no ordinary difficulty. 
In the Galapagos these vary ‘from mere spiracles to huge caldrons 
“several miles in circumference; they are extraordinarily numerous, so that 
‘I should think’ (he says, p. 111), ‘if enumerated, they would be found to 
‘exceed two thousand.’ The interest of such explorations is indeed 
extreme, but Mr. Darwin never gives utterance to the platitudes of a 
mere enthusiast. Calm narrative of fact and accurate description are the 
characteristics of a writer whose trustworthiness as an observer has never 
been fairly called in question. 

Mr. Darwin considers it a very remarkable fact (p. 141) ‘ that, with 
‘rare exceptions, the innumerable islands scattered throughout the Pacific, 
‘Indian, and Atlantic oceans, were composed either of volcanic or of 
*modern coral rocks.’ He considers this fact an evident extension of the 
yet unexplained law, whether chemical or mechanical, by which nearly 
all active voleanoes are either islands or near the sea shore. He remarks, 
too, that while mountain-chains on continents are comparatively seldom 
volcanic, ocean islands for the most part are so; and he asks if voleanic 
eruptions do not more easily break through sea-bottoms than through the 
older rocks of mainlands ? 

All voleanoes are classed under the heads of central volcanoes or vol- 
canic chains, like the Andes. In other words, the ruptures of the earth’s 
crust are either fractures or ‘ weak places’ in the deep sea, or long vents 
extending many hundreds of miles on a mainland. Among the few 
voleanic or trap hills of our country, the Malvern and the Wrekin, both 
of trap rock, appear to mark the two extremities of such a rupture. Mr. 
Darwin defines the difference between an elevated mountain-chain and a 
voleano to consist in this—that in the former (i.e., under it) plutonic matter 
has been injected, in the latter voleanic matter has been ejected (p. 145) 

Chapter ix.is a most interesting and important chapter on the elevation 
or upheaval of continents,—one of the great, indeed the greatest, of 
geological phenomena, and apparently one that prevails at the present 
day, though seldom brought under the observation of man, as much and 
as regularly as at any former period. ‘In South America,’ the author 
says, p. 600, ‘all geological phenomena are still in active operation.’ 
The whole coast of Chili, including a long district at Valparaiso, was, so to 
say, literally jerked wp after the earthquake of 1822. The occurrence of 
shell-beds in our own country, sometimes of quite recent geological date, 
like the Red crag on the coast of Suffolk, is so common, that no observer 
can have failed to infer how unstable is the earth’s crust, and that its 
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history from the earliest times has been mainly that of alternations from 
seas to continents and from continents to seas. 

We wish it were possible in so brief a notice even to touch upon the 
account of Patagonia (Chapter xii.), or the important treatise on that 
ebseure subject, the cleavage of rocks, in Chapter xiii. Cleavage, our 
readers are aware, means the lines of division more or less at right angles 
to stratification. They are partings of rock, caused either by contraction 
of the masses, or by the subtle agency of earth-currents of electricity, 
and of such practical importance in quarrying that by this means alone 
blocks of freestone and lengths of slate can be raised which would other- 
wise be fixed immovable in the bed in which they lie, and useless to man. 
Mr. Darwin inclines to attribute cleavage to the tension to which a given 
area is subjected after its upheaval, and before the subsidence of molecular 
movement and the final consolidation of the mass. If so, it may be 
compared with the cracks and subsidences which sometimes show them- 
selves in buildings before the structure has settled finally on its founda- 
tions. 

The geological plans and sections add great value to the work. If there 
is too much that is technical, especially in the mineralogy, to please the 
ordinary reader, he will remember that the accuracy of science depends 
mainly on its technology. We cannot communicate our thoughts and 
researches accurately without exact words to express them by, and there- 
fore the frequent use of these strange-looking and strange-sounding terms 
is inevitable. 


Nature’s Teachings: Human Invention Anticipated by Nature. 
By the Rey. J.G. Woop, M.A., Author of ‘Homes With- 
‘out Hands,’ &e. Daldy, Isbister, and Co. 


Nothing is more true or more entertaining than analogy; nothing may 
be more fantastic or useless. Mr. Wood, who has in this volume presented 
us with arare collection of scientific information in the most pleasant guise, | 
illustrates both sides of the saying. For the most part the book is simply- 
delightful, but now and then he is inclined to make points and to force analo- 
gies. The book would have been better if it had been one-fourth less. It 
is too exhaustive, and, towards the close especially, loses somewhat of the 
freedom which marks it in the earlier portion. But we cannot conceive 
an intelligent reader not being struck with wonder at the analogies which 


~ Mr. Wood traces out in his easy and colloquialmanner. His book is full of 


scientific odds and ends gathered upon a most original and informing prin- 
ciple. Scarcely a mechanical tool or process but has its great original in 
nature, justifying the remark that nothing is possible to the mind of man 
which has not first been in the mind of God. And the perusal of the book, 
over and above the rich information it willconvey, may be found to suggest 
the idea of a design reaching further than any express argument has yet 
completely covered. In this respect, too, the volume may have an ethical 
and religious value more than commensurate with its scientific importance. 
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Familiar Letters on some Mysteries of Nature and Discoveries 
in Science. By Dr. T. L. Puipson. Sampson Low and Co. 


The time has long gone by when writers on natural science deemed it 
necessary to discourse upon the mysteries of nature and the discoveries 
of science in majestic and sonorous periods unintelligible to the vulgar. 
The art of writing has been learned by them to such good purpose that 
there is more danger of making their researches too familiar to the out- 
ward ear without being thoroughly apprehended by the inner thought 
than the reverse. Pleasantly written books on natural phenomena now 
form a class by themselves, and are so numerous as to compose a library. 
Among them may be ranked the book now before us, in which Dr. 
Phipson sets himself to gossip pleasantly, and sometimes playfully, on 
various facts and phenomena in nature of seemingly mysterious character ; 
such, for example, as the ‘ Ignis Fatuus, or Will-o’-the-Wisp,’ ‘ Aérolites,’ 
‘The Marvels of Electricity,’ ‘Luminous Animals,’ and many kindred 
topics. He writes with full knowledge of his subjects, and the reader may 
trust himself to his guidance fearlessly and without reserve. Dr. Phipson 
has shown by practical illustrations that it is possible to present the 
greater truths derived from the study of nature and the most profound 
results of scientific discovery to the general reader in perfectly plain 
language ; and the ‘ gencral reader’ who peruses his agreeable little work, 
will feel thankful for having done so. 


The Theory of Sound in its Relation to Music. By Profes- 
sor Pierro Buaserna, of the Royal University of Rome. 
Henry 8. King and Co. 


The great work of Helmholz on the sensations of tone has become the 
parent of numerous books on the theory of musical sounds, of which this is 
one. Having a common parentage they bear a strong family likeness. 
This treatise has the merit of being clearly expressed and correct, though 
we notice an error on’page 69, where the vibrations of the contralto C are 
put down at 110, instead of 130. The Professor ventures the hope that the 
temperate scale will eventually be abandoned in favour of a more correct 
one. We are inclined to think that pianists in this country are not likely 
to accept so serious a change till a reform of our spelling has familiar- 
ised them with such ‘radical measures. At all events, we noticed that 
they looked very wistfully at the formidable ranges of keys in the 
instrument exhibited at the loan collection of scientific apparatus, which 
was planned to show the feasibility of adopting a close approximation to 
the exact scale. There can be no doubt, however, that, from a scientific 
point of view, the existing practice is very faulty, and we are glad to see 
the point strongly enforced, as many who ought to know better, and think 
they know a great deal about music, are in supreme ignorance on this 
matter. 
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Lectures on Astronomical Theories. By Joun Harris. Two 
Vols. Triibner and Co. 


# The subjects which the author professes to deal with in these five lectures 
| are —the celestial sphere, parallax and aberration of light, theories of 
it light, cometary orbits, and the measurement of the sun’s distance. The 
F i sum and substance of them is thai all astronomers (we cannot call him 
i : one) are wrong, and the physicists too. Many of his absurdities arise 
ta from a complete misunderstanding of scientific terms; but when, in the 
is third lecture, he denies the velocity of light, and speaks of it and force as 
; | apiritual, we feel we have had enough of his science. 


Weather Charts and Storm Warnings. By Rosurtr H. Scort, 
M.A., F.R.S., Director of the Meteorological Office. 
Henry 8. King and Co. 
tai Since the daily publication of the weather charis in the morning papers, 
a manual explanatory of them has become a necessity. When storm 
i signals were first adopted by Adimiral Fitzroy, the disfavour in which 
ih they were held, and which it is believed led to his untimely end, arose 
| mainly from the public misunderstanding them. Improved plans, due 
to past experience, render them now less liable to be misleading; but, 


| 

iy without such an explanation as is here given, the published weather 

EY: i ° reports can hardly be regarded as comprehensible. They have, however, 
ie a direct personal interest for everybody, but especially for those who live 
, around our co: -ts. The book is a practical one, dealing only with the 


meteorology c! the British Isles and the parts of the Continent immedi- 
ately adjacent, 2nd it is so well illustrated by charts of storms which are 
sufficiently r2ccut to be fresh in our recollection, that it cannot fail to 
render the s:udy of the daily reports both interesting and profitable. 


Introductory Text-Book of Physical Geography. By Davin 
Pacr, LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Geology in the 
Durham University College of Physical Science, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. Eighth and Enlarged Edition. W. 
Blackwood and Sons. 


Although this book has passed through eight editions in the space of 
fourteen years, and Professor Page justly takes a high position as a 
teacher of science, we cannot help feeling that this is not exactly what 
an introductory text-book ought to be. The author’s ready command of 
language, which makes his lectures very pleasant to listen to, has led to 
a diffuseness which is apt to become embarrassing to a junior student. 
The principles are not kept sufficiently distinct from the facts, and the 
details of the latter are rather burdensome. The book contains a vast 


i Bh amount of information, which, as 2 whole, may be accepted as reliable. 
ie The only chapter that is not up to date is the one on oceans and seas, 
if in which no notice is taken of the recent explorations by the officers of 
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the Challenger, and of the important corrections which have been made 
by them both in respect to the depth of the ocean and the temperature 
of the bottom waters. The depths given in this edition must be greatly 
reduced, and the deep-sea temperature of 394° must be altered to 32°, and 
under. In an elementary text-book we think it would certainly have 
been as well to have omitted any reference to Vulean when describing 
the planets of the solar system. 


The Witness of Art; or, The Legend of Beauty. By Wyke 
Bayutss. Hodder and Stoughton. 


This clegantly printed little book is quite as much a work of the ima- 
gination as one of exposition. It is at first somewhat hard to grasp the 
precise purpose which the writer had before him. So far as we can 
gather, he has sought to show the growth of art in significance, through 
the development in spirituality, in the history of the human race. The 
cultivation of the beautiful has not made progress in a straight line; but 
there has been progress all the same, and the testimony of art to the 
reality of the Invisible is the highest outcome of all its efforts. The author 
protests against the depreciation of the works of Raphael by Ruskin and 
the pre-Raphaelites; and while admitting that the exhibition of the beauty 
of the natural in its reality of literal detail which this school gives us is a 
step in advance, refuses to allow that the idealism of the earlier painters 
had no glory and significance of its own. We think he is right. At all 
events, lic has given us a book which is suffused with a genuine artistic 
spirit, and which—though sometimes in needlessly stilted language— 
shows us that art (through the Legend of Beauty) is a witness to truth 
and righteousness. 


The National Portrait Gallery. Second Series. Cassell, 
Petter, and Galpin. 


The second series of the ‘ National Portrait Gallery’ contains twenty 
portraits, with accompanying memoirs. They are Tennyson, Millais, 
Dean of Westminster, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, Holman 
Hunt, W. E. Forster, Duke of Sutherland, 8. Morley, Duke of Richmond, 
Marquis of Salisbury, Sir Michael Costa, Hon. Alex. Mackenzie, Gathorne 
Hardy, Bishop of Peterborough, R. A. Cross, Sir John A. Macdonald, 
Rev. Henry Allon, Marquis of Hartington, and Robert Lowe. The 
advertisements do not exaggerate when they describe the portraits as of 
the ‘highest style of chromo-lithography.’ They are admirable. We do 
not know where a set of more perfect likenesses, natural in expression and 
harmonious and delicate in tone, conveying more exactly the impression of 
the originals, could be met with. They are all copies of fine photographs, 
and are without that feeling of hardness which is inseparable frum the 
finest photograph when untouched, and which is justice without mercy 
and therefore not justice. The colouring is artistically done, and gives 
just that expression and warmth which is essential to life. As specimens 
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of this peculiar branch of art we can conceive of nothing better, and, as 
a full suggestion of the individual men, we could desire nothing more 
satisfying. The biographical sketches are of considerable length, each 
occupying eight pages. No biographer is achromatic, but there is in 
biographers a great difference of tint. No man is qualified as a biographer 
whose medium of representation adds hardness or reduces his subject. 
In some recent biographies of importance we have felt a kind of un- 
ecuscious process of scarification, the result of which was that the man 
was far less estimable to us than before. There should, we think, in every 
true and just biography be just that rose-coloured tint which, while doing 
essential justice, makes one feel the generous appreciation of a sym- 
pathetic friend, and not the cynical process of an atrabilious critic. The 
writer or writers of these sketches, while fearless and free, and often 
pointing out qualifying characteristics, yet on the whole have an ad- 
miring appreciation. They write in an atmosphere which is very pleasant. 
Sometimes one makes a little mental deduction, but, on the whole, the 
summaries of biographical incident and of critical estimate are done with 
great fairness, with very good taste, and with a facile, graphic pen, which 
makes the volume very interesting reading. It is a ‘live’ book, as our 
American friends say, and an acceptable volume for the drawing-room 
table. 


Men of Mark. A Gallery of Portraits of Men Distinguished 
in the Senate, the Church, in Science, Literature, and 
Art, the Army, Navy, Law, Medicine, &c. With brief 
Biographical Notices. By THomson Cooper, Esq. Samp- 
son Low and Co. 


In ‘ Men of Mark’ the publishers restrict themselyes chiefly to portraits, 
three of which are given in each number, the biographies being a mere 
dictionary record. The portraits as photographs are very beautifully 
executed in tone and expression; they are exquisitely soft. Sometimes, 
indeed, the touching-up is a little in excess; a more rugged presentation 
would be truer and more satisfying. 

We cannot enumerate the likenesses, but here are thirty-six men, about 
all of whom one likes to know something, some of whom will live in 
history. They make up a very beautiful volume. 


The Picture Gallery (New Series, 1876. Sampson Low 
and Co.) 

Devotes a number each mouth to the illustration of the works of some 
eminent artist, four of whose works are reproduced by the Woodbury 
permanent process and are accompanied by a short memoir. Mulready, 
Eastlake, Stanfield, John Martin, David Roberts, and Maclise are among 
those selected for this year’s volume. There is considerable difference in 
the execution of the photographs; as, for instance, in the illustrations of 
Mulready, ‘ The Sonnet’ is incomparably better than the rest, which are 
smudgy and imperfect. 
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Essays Theological and Literary. By R. H. Hurron, M.A. 
Second Edition, Revisedand Enlarged. Daldy, Isbister, 
and Co. 

Mr. Hutton’s additions to this edition of his essays are so substantial 
that he may be said to have embodied in his two volumes a new book. 
They are full of fine thought and suggestiveness. The preface is an 
essay in itself, and indicates in a masterly manner, from a high philo- 
sophical point of view, the weakness of the Roman Catholic claims of 


Infallibility, and the inconsistency of Pantheists, like M. Renan, in sur-- 


rendering the idea of conscious personal guidance and clinging to the 
guidance of some ‘ impotent love,’ groping after some dimly felt end. In 
the theological volume we have a picee of masterly argument on Christian 
evidences, and in the literary one two new essays on Mr. Matthew Arnold 
and Mr, Tennyson—subjects which Mr. Hutton could not fail to treat 
with acnteness and insight. Jn the essay on the ‘Incarnation and 
‘Christian Evidences’ Mr. Hutton makes great use of the argument 
from daily life. Would we in any ordinary concern distrust such evi- 
dence as that supplied to us by the Evangelists on the resurrection ? Paul, 
within fourteen years of the event, found the belief in the resurrection 
firmly established among the apostles, and this, notwithstanding that 
the disciples, who were utterly cast down, had at first received the news 
of it with doubt and disbelief. How can the fact of the acceptance of such 
a belief within a few weeks after be accounted for if the event did not 
take place? The institution of the Lord’s Supper, as indicating the pro- 
phetie foresight of Christ, is also dwelt on; and a distinct claim urged 
that the Christian evidences are susceptible of the most plain and popular 
statement. ‘The foundations of faith do not exist at all if they be not 
‘within the reach of the people. That is why it seems to me useful to 
‘show that the principal approaches by which religious truth reaches the 
‘mind are approaches, I will not say as direct, but as much more nume- 
‘rous than those of nineteen centuries ago as the craving multitudes of 
‘ our own day are more numerous and in deeper need of spiritual help 
‘than the multitudes who looked for a new redemption in Galilee, Judea, 
‘and Rome.’ Mr. Hutton’s essay quite justifies itself in showing that 
this important key to the Christian position remains untouched by all the 
attacks recently directed against it. 

Mr. Hutton in his preface very candidly tells us that ‘the class of 
‘assumptions which form the real groundwork of the critical essays 
‘are as distinctly theological as those avowedly devoted to theological 
‘subjects.’ This clear admission is not without value. Few critics 
of poetry who have have achieved a high rank have been more tempted 
to relegate elements of form to a subsidiary place. In approaching 
poetical products it matters not how exquisite the texture, the har- 
mony, the subtle graces of finish, the first questions which he inclines to 
askare, What body of suggestive thought have wehere ? What light on dark 
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problems ? What informing spirit of doubt or questioning or belief? The 
next is a question as to imaginative processes. Only in the last result 
does he concern himself, if, in some cases, he concerns himself at all, 
with the music or rhythm per se. And he does a vast service to readers 
of the day by implicitly carrying their thoughts back to a certain order 
of conceptions, which may be said to lie implicit in all lofty poetry; that 
is, a recognition of man’s divorce from certain laws or ideals, the haunt- 
ing sense of which, whether embodied in the heathen Fate or the Christian 
idea of sin, of evil, and redemption, constitute his discontent and longing, 
to which the true poet must give the most effective utterance for his own 
time, and by his so doing becomes its interpreting voice for all times. 
In this respect it must be admitted that Mr. Hutton has an immense 
advantage, from one point of view, over the critics who, by excessive 
deference to the Neo-Pagan school, have come to disregard ethical or 
religious elements in comparison with elements of form and music 
merely; and it is very characteristic that he should seem to find fault 
with Mr. Matthew Arnold for an apparent over-deference to form while 
he seems to regard the defect as compensated for in Mr. Browning by the 
‘ subtility of his intellectual sweep.’ On this much might be said, and 
our space is limited; but we must remark that this intent concern for 
a consistent scheme of thought in great imaginative works leads him, 
as we think, somewhat to underrate the weight which lies in Mr. Swin- 
burne’s objections to some points in Mr. Tennyson’s reading of the 
Arthurian romance ; just as it leads him to narrow rather too arbitrarily 
the intellectual and spiritual ancestry of Mr. Matthew Arnold to Goethe 
and Wordsworth, forgetting, or wholly leaving out of account, the 
peculiar influences which Heine and Sainte Beuve and the Trench 
school exercised over him in indoctrinating him with certain ideas of 
literary form. Now, form lies so wrapt up in poetic genesis that this 
oversight may be taken to show a tendency in Mr. Hutton’s methods. 
‘The essay on the Hebrew poetry’ may be regarded as the stepping-stone 
from the one volume to the other, and it contains a vast amount of fine 
thought. The essay on Tennyson is, from its own point of view, 
exhaustive, though the line as to the date when the soul was ‘infused’ 
is, we think, a little too rigidly drawn; and we are somewhat sur- 
prised to hear Mr. Hutton say that ‘Queen Mary’ is ‘strong from 
‘first to last.’ But what must be unqualifiedly said of these two new 
literary essays is that to him who will read them with a sensitive 
and discerning spirit the leading tendencies of our day are laid open, 
alike in the painful divorce between the intellect and the heart, the 
despair and the doubt born of science, and the part that poetry and art 
may play in ministering reconcilement. 


English Thought in the Eighteenth Century. By Lesure 
Srerpen. Two Vols. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


This is a work as remarkable for its thought and industry as it is for its 
persistent determination to make all fact bend to the theory that lies be- 
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hind it. For, in spite of the air of impartiality which the historian would 
fain throw over his work, it is too clear that his mind was made up from 
the first, and that, if he permits himself a‘ generous diversion,’ it is simply 
to give the greater effect to his conviction. He has no lingering remnant 
of belief in the supernatural, and the real drift of the book is to show that 
all the currents of English thought from the beginning of the last century, 
which are not with ease logically assailable, decisively tend in the direc- 
tion of ‘agnosticism.’ Faith is superstition, and the order of progress 
excludes it. To the historical illustration of this thesis Mr. Leslie Stephen 
brings a mind clear and forcible, intent on presenting the main points 
freed from all distracting secondary matter, and fortified by an utter indif- 
ference to the sympathetic predispositions which are often classed roughly 
as sentiments. It thus follows that even when he is dealing with types 
who are not to be rightly understood save with a side glance at these, he 
not seldom misses, in a great degree, the purport of their influence by iso- 
lating them and dealing with them as mere logicians. We see some trace 
of this even in his representation of Godwin and his influence. The very 
capability in Godwin, on which he remarks, of dwelling apart with his own 
thoughts and moods, as though no such thing asa world of practical con- 
ventions existed beside him, indicates a vein of sentiment which coloured 
his life if it did not freely escape into his reasonings. It is to some extent 
the same with William Law. Mr. Stephen has reprinted here the bulk of the 
essay on that character, which he published in the last series of ‘ Hours in 
‘a Library,’ and which we specially noticed at the time of the appearance 
of that volume, remarking on the noticeable defect in sympathetic spiritual 
approach which, in no slight measure, vitiated his estimate of that mystic. 
We have the same criticism to make on many of Mr. Stephen’s remarks 
on Wesley, Whitefield, Doddridge, and others, his estimate being, in a cold 
and distant way, simply depreciatory. But clearly no proper relationship 
can be established with such men as Law or Wesley by a merely logical 
reduction of their writings. The truth is, that here, as elsewhere in Mr. 
Leslie Stephen’s writings, the merely intellectual order is made, as it were, 
to enforce itself, by insisting that there is no other in which there is any 
reality ; and when certain inconsistencies of thought are detected, or con- | 
tradictions which seem unreconcilable on their own plane are pounced 
upon, the sentiment which may have found an outward stay or support in 
these is treated as though it had lost its root altogether. But the sentiment, 
the emotion, the belief justifies itself as a genuine element in human 
nature, whatever may be made of it logically—a fact which succeeding 
centuries have illustrated. The attacks of Voltaire, of Hume, of Paine, 
have they sufficed, even in a limited way, to erase in mankind the yearning 
after communion with God, the hope of personal immortality, the longing 
for deliverance from the taint of sin, of evil? Even the anti-Christian 
philosophers have in their own lives exhibited the emergence of the 
common sentiment in opposition to their logic—notably and often in the 
case of Hume. Unless human nature contains in its own instinets the 
supremest self-delusion, we are justified with Reid in returning to common 
sense, for if our emotions are unreal, our thoughts, however carefully for- 
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mulated, may be unreal also; and there is as little safety for us in the in- 
tellect as in the heart—more especially when ‘agnostic’ thinkers are 
driven to a kind of doubt whether there may not be a world where three 
and two make four. 

It is surely with some sense of contradiction that Mr. Stephen has to 
mourn that ‘philosophers themselves are subject to the illusions ina scarcely 
‘inferior degree ; and that the vulgar accept incoherent conglomerates of 
‘inconsistent theories ;’? and must then go on to write: ‘The vulgar are 
‘still plunged in gross superstitions, from which the edueated have defi- 
‘nitely emerged. A conflict arises between inconsistent modes of thought, 
‘or a conflict arises between different systems of law, when two races at 
‘ different points of the scale of development are brought into contact. The 
‘ philosophic doctrine, misunderstood by the ruder intellect, gives rise to a 
‘crude superstition, and the attempt to accommodate the hostile systems, 
‘no longer unconsciously carried out, but consciously adopted as a device 
‘ for evading responsibility, may at times lead to downright dishonesty and 
‘disregard of the great virtue of intellectual candour.’ Now, with Mr. 
Stephen’s utter contempt for the accommodations which are inevitable 
where certain elaborate formalised expressions of truth lie in the way of 
worldly success we entirely agree, but that is quite a different matter from 
declaring that no reality whatever lies beneath these formulas ; that they 
are words which have no correspondence whatever with things. But 
surely it is far too bold a statement that no man can be counted as 
educated who has not cast behind him all reverence for the common 
creed—for that is simply what Mr. Stephen means in the words we have 
italicised above. 

To show how utterly radical Mr. Leslie Stephen is, we need only to 
mention that, in his idea, Deism is just as much surrounded by logical 
contradictions as the more elaborate theologies are; and that con- 
sequently no firm foothold remains for the intellect save in setting aside 
the religious sphere proper altogether :— 

‘Where are we to turn? Follow the Deists, and you are landed in an 
‘optimism contradicted by every fact before your eyes ; follow the divines, 
‘and whilst they will in words ascribe the utmost perfection to their 
‘ Deity, they will attack the work of His hands, pronounce human nature 
‘to be corrupt, and the world a scene of misery, and make their Deity 
* reflect the worst human passions of cruelty and vindictiveness.’ 

There is evident enough in this work the presence of an earnest, truth- 
loving man, whose only desire is to clear away, if he may, the tvaditionary 
haze that has gathered round men’s minds in relation to the current dog- 
matic beliefs. His book is a most careful epitome of the views of England’s 
greatest theological thinkers, both on the sceptical and the conservative 
side, and it will have the effect of bringing pleasantly into view much 
which has almost been forgotten. The positions of Clarke, Paley, and 
Butler are scrutinised, as well as the arguments of Hume and the Deists. 
The style is clear and effective, if a little lacking in colour and in the nice 
biographic touch which might have done much to make it more generally 
readable. But no student of theology can afford to pass by this book 
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which shows the direction in which a certain current of thought is mean- 
while moving towards the complete relinquishment of a future state, of a 
personal God, and, in the old sense, of a world directed by an Intelligent 
Will. It may be that only benefit will accrue to the Truth through the 
ordeal to which it is submitted in such works as this, by inconsistent adhe- 
sions and even by traditionary accumulations being swept away; but it 
becomes every teacher and student to assure himself of the ground on 
which he stands, that his deliverances may have at least as clear a note 
of sincerity as sounds through this book. 


Studies in English Literature. By Jouxn Dennis. Edward 
Stanford. 


These are precisely what Mr. Dennis names them—studies. He does 
not aim at exhaustiveness in any one point; but he thoughtfully indicates 
leading lines, and leaves his subject most often with a new light sur- 
rounding it. And the value of such studies at the present time is in- 
creased by the fact that, though on most of the topics we are inundated 
with facts and with writings, we lack moderate and impartial estimates. 
As regards Pope, for example, it has become the custom to take a side— 
either to worship him as a divine poet, whose merest trick of style is to 
be admired, or to view him as a doubtful character, mean, spiteful, and 
untrue—and thus to disparage his genius, as though the two could not 
be viewed apart. The true course here lies in the middle, as in so many 
other cases. That Pope had moral failings does not touch the fact that 
he was a great artist; and Mr. Dennis, with decided skill and impartiality, 
exhibits the ground that there is for both views. In the case of Wesley 
he brings out more clearly than we remember to have seen before the 
influence which certain little aberrations—dabblings in medicine and so 
on—had in the development of his character and his influence. The 
article on Defoe shows fine appreciation of the strong, sturdy, sufficing 
character of the man, and also of the secret of his peculiar power in 
literature. There is some nice criticism in the article on Prior and the 
Wartons; and Steele is treated at once with insight and sympathy. 
The same may be said of the articles on English lyrical poetry and 
English rural poetry, which we remember to have read in the ‘ Fort- 
‘nightly ’ a good while ago. The best of the studies for literary nicety 
and knowledge of poetic technique, which is an indispensable part of 
the critic’s outfit, is that on the English sonnet, which is clearly the 
result of great reading and sustained labour. We should not omit to 
speak with satisfaction of the simplicity and unaffected finish of Mr. 
Dennis’s style. It is graceful without rhetoric, direct, clear, and well 
suited to the subjects, evidently the result more of concern to be faithful 
and to be understood than to be striking and effective. 
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Essays and Reviews. By the late Henry H. Lancaster, 

_ Advoeate ; with a Prefatory Notice by the Rev. B. 

Jowett, Master of Baliol College, Oxford. Edmonston 
and Douglas. 


This volume will be welcomed by not a few as a worthy memorial of 

a gifted man cut down in his prime. Mr. Lancaster had rare gifts of a 
certain order. He had a penetrating intellect and sympathy sufficient 
to enable him to interpret things from their moral side. Hence his readi- 
ness to trace a paradox to its source in idiosyncrasy, and to solve a pro- 
blem of character by a touch; though it must be said that occasionally 
he himself fell a victim to this paradox in fields where it can hardly 
justify itself. For example, in one essay here he announces the some- 
what startling idea that if the cool and ambitious Edward Longshanks 
had been able to carry out his intentions, it would have been a lasting 
benefit to Scotland. This reminds us of a certain Franco-Polish writer 
who wished to prove that the world would have been benefited, and only 
benefited, if Napoleon had succeeded, because he gave some signs of 
inclination to aid distressed nationalities —when it suited his policy. 
We do not think Mr. Lancaster’s mind was strictly of the historical order; 
facts were too much held at the beck of ideas; but his sympathetic 
insight enabled him to throw new lights on old themes in biography, as, 
for example, in his essay on John Knox. Carlyle is well dealt with, and 
so is Lord Macaulay ; there is some good criticism on George Eliot, and 
certainly there are some morsels of fine thought in the article on Ruskin. 

But the most characteristic performance from a literary point of view is the 

paper on Thackeray, which received some touches from Dr. John Brown. 

The portrait reveals just such a countenance as we should expect, and 

the Preface by Mr. Jowett is in every respect admirable as to spirit, 

though we should, we think, have been favoured with a few more details. 


Among my Books. Second Series. By James Russert Lowetz, 
Professor of Belles Lettres in Harvard College. Sampson 
Low and Co. 


The freshness and insight which these essays display deserved better 
at our hands than that the book containing them should have lain so long 
unnoticed. It may not be too late even yet to pay to Mr. Lowell’s 
critical appreciation and literary art the tribute of our admiration of which 
they so amply deserve. The essays here printed are five in number, and 
deal with Dante, Spenser, Wordsworth, Milton, and Keats—all repre- . 
sentative men in the world of poetry and letters. The book is one of 
literary criticism, and (if we except the interwoven biographical matter) 
of that alone; and it shows, if any further evidence of the fact were 
necessary, that America has critics in the best sense of that much-abused 
term. There is in these essays a maturity of appreciative power and an 
evident sense of personalenjoyment of the fruits of poetical genius such as 
are to be met with only in the highest class of criticism. The personal 
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enjoyment of which we have spoken, without which criticism can never 
be the Jabour of love that raises it above the rank of a mechanical art, is 
strikingly manifested in the essay on Spenser. Mr. Lowell revels in the 
gorgeous drapery and magnificent imagery of the Elizabethan poet, and 
shows rare capacities of discrimination in bringing to light the hidden 
treasures of the Spenserian muse. In Dante he essays a loftier flight ; 
but admirable as this paper is, it does not seem to us that Mr. Lowell is 
quite so much at home with the Italian as he is with the English poet. 
Whilst Mr. Lowell is keenly appreciative of the beauties of his favourite 
poets, he is also well able to defend them against the unwarranted 
familiarities and intrusions of those who are less susceptible. We havo 
an amusing illustration of this in the essay on Milton—in that part of it 
which deals with Professor Masson as biographer and critic of the author 
of § Paradise Lost” The way in which Mr. Masson’s sententious solemnity, 
heavy jocularity, coarseness of literary drawing, and, too frequently, even 
‘vulgarity’ of taste, are exposed is very entertaining, though there is 
sometimes a touch of cruelty in the fine seorn which is suggested rather 
than fully expressed. The American writer plays with his victim like a 
cat with a mouse. He feels he has him completely in his power, and 
he does not lect him off easily ; but the castigation is good-humoured and 
playful, and for the most part even gay. We hope the Scotch pro- 
fessor will lay seriously to heart the truths he is here told, though 
some of them cannot be very palatable to him. Mr. Masson has done, 
and is doing, admirable work, but his Life of Milton is too much for mortal 
patience. Life is short, and Mr. Masson’s biographical and critical art 
| is very ponderous and jong. We are grateful to Mr. Lowell for these 
thoroughly enjoyable essays, though our judgment does not always 
coincide with his in the verdicts pronounced; in regard, for example, 
’ to Wordsworth. It is seldom that so much freshness and real critical 
insight as we have found in this volume are to be had in such small 
compass, and we shall be glad to weleome another series whenever the 


: genial author can give it us. 

Selections from the Writings of Lord Macaulay. Edited, with 
Notes, by Orro Trevenyan, M.P. Longmans 
g and Co. 
. Lord Macaulay’s writings yield themselves readily to extract, and My. t 
Trevelyan has in this volume anew done service to his famous uncle’s repu- . 
P 
, tation. The rising generation will here find a pleasant introduction to the ‘ 
o larger works. Under several sections—‘ Historical Scenes,’ ‘ Historical 


‘ Portraits,’ ‘ Historical Sketches,’ ‘ Literary Criticism,’ ‘ Miscellaneous,’ 


7) and ‘ Poetry,’ he has given admirable samples, cach of which, as he elo- : 
ae quently says, ‘stands out from the context like a purple patch.’ He tells ‘ 
ed us that he has avoided all subjects that ‘are likely to give rise to diseussion, : 
we and in this he has shown himself wise. Generally speaking, we do not 
ae favour selections, as they are apt to withdraw attention from the works 
nal themselves; but Macaulay is so adapted for popular reading and for the 
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young, that we must make an exception in his case. He depended so. 
much more on picture, on a panoramic succession of figures, and groups 
of figures, than on deep underlying thought, or unity of idea, strictly 
speaking, that little harm seems done to him compared with what would 
necessarily be done to a close thinker like John Henry Newman by 
any such process as this. We cannot help regretting, however, that 
Mr. Trevelyan did not include such pieces of masterly eloquence as the 
Gates of Somnauth, or Macaulay's admirably clear and precise ideas on 
the nature of poetry, which might have been achieved by setting passages: 
together from his earlier essays, and to those passages Mr. Trevelyan 
might well have added a few notes. 


The Language and Literature of the Scottish Highlands. By 
Joun Stuart Bracke, Professor of Greek in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. Edmonston and Douglas. 


Professor Blackie is a poet and an enthusiastic patriot. He is also a 
critic ; and, as becomes his office, he is, or ought to be, a scholar. Com- 
bining such a variety of accomplishments, and gifted withal with shrewd 
mother wit and a sharp discriminative insight, which is French rather 
than Scotch, no one could have been found better fitted to make out a 
good case for ‘the language and literature of the Scottish Highlands’ 
—if that were possible. If the good-natured and witty Professor 
has not succeeded quite so well as he supposes, the fault must be. 
ascribed to his intractable materials, and not to himself. We cannot 
honestly say that we think his success is great. We do not think the 
fragments of Gaelic literature which he has collected and translated into 
English justify him in claiming for the Scottish Highlands the possession 
of a ‘literature.’ He proves, indeed, that they have produced snatches 
of song, occasional droppings, it may be, of poetry, a few lyrical outbursts, 
and some more sustained compositions of a semi-poetical character. But. 
these do not compose a literature, and the claims of the Highlands to the 
possession of a language may even be doubted. If, however, Mr. Blackie 
has not done all he may have hoped, he has at least produced a thoroughly 
healthy and breezy book, which it is an enjoyment to read. He writes 
about philology in a spirit and manner that has no particle of affinity 
with the ordinary Dryasdust disputants of controverted philological 
topics. His warm love of the Scottish Highlands, and his sympathy 
excited by living contact with the people, enable him to put in a forcible: 
and impressive form a powerful plea for according to Celtic literature a 
distinctive place; and if there are any who still doubt the propriety of a. 
Celtic chair in the University of Edinburgh, their doubts must be dis- 
pelled on perusing Professor Blackie’s last work. It is hardly necessary 
to say that the Professor is a believer in Macpherson’s Ossian ; but he is 
not the boundless admirer of the Ossianic fragments which some of his 
compatriots have been. He deals with the controversy in a thoroughly 
critical and discriminating spirit. We heartily commend this volume to 
those interested in Celtic literature. Though we cannot rate so highly 
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as Mr. Blackie does either the past or the present poetry of the High- 
lands of Scotland, of which he has given so many specimens, we have 
read the book with sympathy and admiration, which are not lessened by 
the serious moral purpose which the thoughtful reader will find pervades 
the work amid all its brightness and humour. 


A Book of the Play: Studies and Illustrations of Histrionic 
Story, Life, and Character. By DurtonCoox. Two Vols. 
Sampson Low and Co. 


We are not well enough versed in the lore of the theatre to pronounce 
upon the accuracy of all the minute particulars which Mr. Dutton Cook 
affirms. It is possible enough that in his multitudinous items of informa- 
tion, gathered from almost the entire range of English literature, he may 
have fallen into accidental mistakes. It would be a miracle if he had not. 
We are not, however, disposed to the microscopic research which alone 
could detect them; nor if proven do they affect the substantial value of 
a very curious and carefully compiled book. Arranging his matter into 
chapters, headed — ‘Playgoers,’ ‘The Licenser of Playhouses, ‘The 
‘Examiner of Plays,’ ‘Strolling Players,’ ‘The Pit,’ ‘The Footman’s 
‘Gallery,’ ‘ Prologues,’ ‘ Making-up,’ ‘ Paint and Canva;,’ ‘The Tiring 
‘Room,’ ‘Stage Whiskers and Ghosts,’ ‘Stage Wigs,’ ‘ Benefits,’ ‘ Cos- 
‘tumes,’ &c., Mr. Dutton Cook fills two volumes with all kinds of anti- 
quarian and historical information, personal anecdotes and characteristics, 
artistic devices, kc. From the most out-of-the-way sources, aided by the 
historians of the stage who have preceded him, he has collected his curious 
matter, and upon each topic that he treats he seems to have told all and said 
all that can be said to illustrate it. Chiefly, however, he dwells upon the 
stage as it now is. Some of his details are small enough, but they help to 
illustrate a great social institution, the persistence of which shows that 
it has its roots in normal sympathies of human nature, and the demora- 
lisation connected with which all wise men must deplore. Readers of all 
sorts will find in Mr. Dutton Cook’s volumes much to interest and 
instruct them. 


Thomas Wingfold, Curate. By MacDonatp, LL.D. 
Three Vols. Hurst and Blackett. 


If this novel is considered from the point of view of art merely, much 
might be urged against it. The teachings of the writer dominate over all 
else; and it is indeed surprising how Mr. MacDonald, with his evident 
convictions and his determination to reveal them through the whole bent 
of the story, manages, as he does, to maintain an aspect of free develop- 
ment in the characters. Yet, that he does so to a very remarkable degree 
is what mainly gives to this novel its claim to be considered as of high 
rank. It belongs to the same order as the ‘ Annals of a Quiet Neighbour- 
‘hood,’ and is concerned with the unfolding of the spiritual nature in very 
contrasted characters. Mr. Wingfold has entered the Church merely from 
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worldly motives: he passes off his dead uncle’s sermons as his own. He 
comes into contact with Mr. Bascombe, an open infidel, and through the 
thrusts this man can make at his superficial defences of Christianity, Mr. 
b Wingfold is made to try to look deeper. This impulse, in connection with 
q reproof from a certain deformed man, Polwarth, for preaching other 
men’s writings, awakens in him a sense of his own need of spiritual en- 
lightenment; and seeking out this Polwarth—a poor sufferer from vices 
not his own—he finds aid towards that which he longs for. A cousin of 
Mr. Bascombe is Helen Lingard, the daughter of an East India officer, 
who has been infected by Bascombe’s atheism. Under the changes brought 
about by these circumstances she is led to view matters differently, 
and to see in love itself, even in its commonest forms, the key to the 
mystery of higher loves, and all that depends on them. ‘The story is 
helped considerably by a series of minor incidents; but, as we have said, 
all is subservient to the purpose of showing how the divine life in man 
purifies all his activities to the very outermost, and becomes a mystical 
purifying force even in the lives of others. In the case of almost any 
other writer this would soon pass into {lic most wearisome analysis. Mr. 
MacDonald has penetrated so deeply into the spiritual life, and his ear- 
nestness as well as his imagination are so exercised, that a certain sense of 
reality remains even in the midst of wire-drawn religious arguments and 
if analyses of conditions. We wonder at ourselves being so interested as we 
iW are. The only solution we can find is that Mr. MacDonald, though he 
would prefer to rank himself as a preacher and a teacher, is still more a 
poet—a poet of fine discernment in subtle spiritual problems and pro- 
cesses, and with a power to illuminate the most recondite of inward 
experiences by fancy and image. Another source of his power is that, in 
dealing with inner experience, he never forgets to trace its subtle associa- 
tion with the outer world of everyday fact. If he implies that the bulk 
of English curates are blind, regardless, and readers of other men’s 
sermons, he faithfully exhibits the possibility of greatness that lies 
in them; so that wherever he touches common practice it is with 
elevating and reforming aim. While recognizing fully the grace and 
delicacy of his style, which yields itself easily to his purpose, we think 
it would be more effective were he to drop a certain characteristic affecta- 
tion which not infrequently leads him even into false metaphor—as though 
the thought had been kept too close to the eye and become dim instead of 
clear by the lengthened scrutiny. This fault is more obtrusive here than 
it was even in ‘St. George and St. Michael.’ But that is a small matter 
when so much of truth and beauty is presented to us. 


Madcap Violet. By Wit11am Buack, Author of ‘The Strange 
‘Adventures of a Phaeton.’ Three Vols. Macmillan 


and Co. 


Mr. Black has surpassed himself in ‘ Madeap Violet.’ It is not only 
that his touch is firmer, but that it is at the same time easier, more 
delicate, and has more of that suggestive quality which indicates ripening 
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powers. Violet North is altogether an original conception, and the de- 
velopment of her character is managed by those imperceptible processes 
which only the greatest artists are equal to. She remains with us a pre- 
sence as of some one we had met and been puzzled by, but liked. Mr. 
George Miller, with his commonplaceness of mind, his smartness, and 
club-wisdom, is also well presented; but Mr. James Drummond—a far 
more difficult character—with his philosophy, his covert fun and drollery, 
and his rare good-heartedness, is simply exquisite; as are Mr. Black’s 
vigorous and most varied and finished nature-pictures, with which this 
story, like the former ones, abounds. On this last head we could wish 
that Mr. Black did not allow himself to fall quite so much under the 
power of certain catchwords; but he manages them so dexterously, that 
they hardly conflict after ail with the pale sweetness of his colouring. 
Very masterly is the manner in which he manages to carry along the 
suggestion ofan element of simplicity in the midst of James Drummond’s 
deep thought and shrewdness; but we cannot help thinking that he does 
a slight despite to human nature when he makes this same shrewd James 
Drummond compel from Violet’s very lips the confession that she loves 
him—looks upon him as her ‘lord and master.’ We are almost inclined 
to regret that the necessities of the plot made it needful that Mr. James 
Drummond should be condemned to such blindness ; we are almost made 
to exclaim with Sam Slick, ‘Natur teaches that air” But the turn of 
the plot at that point almost justifies the despite done to character. Poor 
Violet! But with all our appreciation of the sentiment, and the humour, 
and the marvellous creative intention of this novel, we think that the 
melodramatic portion which recounts the flight of Violet from the West 
Highlands, her hiding in London, her clerkly service at the warehouse 
of Dowse and Son, at a pound a week, and her meetings with George 
Miller, is somewhat overdone, and out of keeping with the former portion. 
But our very criticism confutes itself. Here are we interesting ourselves 
in Violet and her friends, precisely as though they were real creatures 
(friends of our own), and finding fault with their actions precisely as we 
might do with our friends. The pathos of the close is surely most touch- 
ing. The story issimply delightful, if read in the leisurely and receptive 
mood demanded for the appreciation of a work in which character, 
thought, sentiment, humour, alike refined and rattling, have their place, 
together with a faculty almost unapproached for nature-painting, which 
has several times made us think of the words of a distinguished German 
critic: ‘To describe any scene well,’ said he, ‘the poet must make the 
bosom of a man his camera obscura, and look at it through this: then 
‘ will he see it poetically.’ 


The Shadow of the Sword. A Romance. By Roperr Bucwanan, 
Bentley and Son. 


Mr. Buchanan has woven a weird and striking romance out of materials 
that seemed too painful, and concerning a period that one might fancy 
was as yet too near for completely successful treatment after the manner 
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i} he has adopted. It is a story of the time of Napoleon the Great, and he ] 
i’ finds his motive in the influence of an idea which makes it not only right 
for a brave man, but imperative upon him, to oppose his family, to sacri- 
. fice his love, and all that a brave man most yearns to secure, for the sake 


P of his own self-respect and his deepest convictions. The scene is a little 
q Brittany village, and we are introduced to two young cousins exploring 
q the recesses of a wondrous rock-cathedral at the sea-shore. Marcelle, 
q the maiden, is presented with great skill; and soon the first faint 


‘ Shadow of the Sword’ is seen in her devotion to the Emperor. Such 
a devotion as Marcelle’s, rising really to something of a religious 
sentiment, now sounds incredible; but such was not rare a generation 
ago among large sections of the French people. Mr. Arfoll, an itine- 
rant teacher, is next introduced, and we soon guess the part he ig 
q to play in the story. He is the apostle of the new humanity, the 
enemy of war, fitted from his peculiar ways to exercise a vast influ- 
ence over the young. On the other hand stand the brothers and the 
uncle of Marcelle—the last an old veteran, whose love for Napoleon 
would be cert ain to infect all within his range, if they were not defended 
by great ideas. ‘There is a new conscription; Rohan Gwenfern—the 
hero—and one of his cousins are drawn; but Rohan, resolved not to 
fight, disappears, and his friends believe he is dead. Mikel Gallen, a 
rival, now takes ‘occasion by the hand’ to press his suit with Marcelle, who 
is too true to listen; for, though she mourns what seems his defectior, 
she truly loves her cousin Rohan. He has gone into hiding in the inter- 
minable caverns that there run under the land, even under the village of 
i Kromlaix ; but when a great flood comes, he suddenly appears, and, amidst 
i the general paralysis, shows such courage and skill in saving Marcelle and 
i many more, that those who had most condemned him as a coward now 
declare him to be a hero. But as soon as the danger is over he has simply to 
hide himself in the cave again. After severe sufferings and many adven- 
tures, the great defeat comes at last; the new king is declared, amid the 
tears and sighs of the faithful old sergeant; and Rohan, with mind 
weakened by long exposure, appears amongst his people, to be honoured 
and nursed, and at length to wed Marcelle, now chastened by severe 
suffering and loss. No such hasty summary can however give any idea of the 
depth of meaning and the power of this book. Mr. Buchanan has managed, 
with the utmost skill, to maintain romantic colour and charm by the place 
which he gives to legend, and by the fine appreciation he shows for the 
fanciful and superstitious character of the people, and yet many of his por- 
traitures are as real as though there were no element of romance in the 
story. Tle humour of the situation when Rohan first steals to his home and 
confronts the sergeant is of the finest quality, and the unaffected pathos 
of the scene when the sergeant goes out, to see the new insignia waving 
from the church tower, is in our opinion simply masterly. Throughout, 
the book abourds in powerful picturesque passages, is full of weird 
romantic touches, presents character with great force and truth, and may 
be regarded as a most successful experiment in a field which has not been 
much, if at all, ventured upon in this country. 
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What She came Through. By Saran Tyrer, Author of ‘ Lady 
‘Bell,’ &c. Three Vols. Daldy, Isbister, and Co. 


Miss Tytler always writes with a certain delicacy and grace, but she 
somewhat lacks sustained constructive faculty, and when she hits on a 
popular idea is apt to overdo it in the development, and become impro- 
bable. Generally, for this reason, she succeeds better in short stories 
than long ones. She can condense better than she can expand—a very 
uncommon failing with practised novelists, who generally confess that, 
when they have once begun, they can write a long story as easy asa 
short one. In the present case Miss Tytler has erred by sustaining too 
long a very extraordinary situation. Joel Wray—the day-labourer at 
the Cheam Manor Farm—has wedded Pleasance Hatton, without openly 
telling her that he is a man of property, though he has acknowledged that 
his real name is Douglas; and she refuses to live with him, as she had— 
though her father, who married beneath his own rank, was a member of 
a good family—seriously renounced her position, and had resolved to 
stand by the working class, from whom, she held, she had received kind- 
ness when her aunt, Mrs. Wyndham, in effect cast off both her and her 
sister Anne, who dies early, partly on account of the humiliation and dis- 
tress which she felt at this harsh treatment. If this factis lost sight of, much 
in the later part of the story will seem very far-fetched indeed. Miss Tytler 
manages to gather all the various threads together, and to unite them 
in a bond of ‘ poetic justice’ at the end; but there is too much stress on 
the concluding part for the sense of reality to be wholly satisfied. We 
should not omit to note the fine discrimination of character, the humour, 
and the wonderful insight into nature which go along with so much that 
is improbable. ‘Long Dick’ and Lizzie, no less than the musical genius, 
Clem Blennerhasset, are just such as might be met with on a Norfolk 
Broad any day. Old Mrs. Ball, Pleasance’s ‘cousin,’ is a real creation, 
as is also old Lady Lewis: only a true artist could have conceived and 
sustained them so consistently. The satire and fun of the fat and ‘fast’ 
Rica Wyndham give a fillip of interest of a certain kind; but we far 
prefer Jane Douglas, who is presented to us with all the truthful frank- 
ness of a genuine English girl. Mrs. Douglas, too, is well done, in her 
affectation and power to turn round with good news. On the whole, we 
have read the novel with pleasure. Though its central idea is a little 
overstrained, it is full of touches which could come from genius alone. 


By the Elbe. By Saran Tyrter, Author of ‘ Citoyenne Jac- 
‘ queline,’ &c. Smith, Elder, and Co.; 


Miss Tytler has found a fine theme in ‘ By the Elbe,’ and one which 
admirably suits her style of treatment. Mr. Carteret, a landed proprietor, 
finds himself in difficulties, and has to leave his ancestral estate, the 
Warren, and live abroad. Mary, his daughter, the heroine, isa girlof frank 
disposition and of many fine qualities ; but, even with all desire to follow her 
father’s hint,she cannot bring herself to dislike her half-German relative, 
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Taff Penryn, much as she had piqued herself upon doing so. While abroad 
he is much with them, though pursuing researches of w half chemical, 
half- mechanical kind, at which unsympathetic spirits are inclined to 
langh. Mary knows better—she feels that Taff is a manly, honest fellow, 
though brusque and absent, and with a strong brain of his own too, though 
more brilliant spirits think him stupid. To her father’s utter disappointment 


’ Mary will have nothing to say to the proposals of a certain rich Graf, 


whose love-making is as laughable to us as it must have been trying to 
Mary. Her indifference to the Graf greatly disappoints her father, who 
fancied him a most eligible parti, as indeed he was. We cannot afford 
space to outline the plot, even were it desirable that we should do so. 
Suffice it to say that Taff’s researches end in the invention of anew weapon 
of war, which enriches him at last. and makes him famous, so that several 
difficulties are cleared away. There is a healthy tone throughout the 
story, many vivid descriptions of German manners and character, and now 


_ and then a fillip of humour. This is one of the novels which we could wish 


to have a run at the libraries in preference to some others, for it abounds 
in wise and shrewd remarks, and is pervaded by an elevated spirit, 
calculated to promote true liberality, and to deepen as well as to strengthen 
the character of young readers. 


Mark Eylmer’s Revenge. By Mrs. J. K. Spuxper. Three 
Vols. Hurst and Blackett. . 


Mrs. Spender bestows careful thought and labour upon her work, which 
produces its natural results. Her new novel is, we think, richer in colour, 
broader and truer in sympathy, and more free and skilful in execution 
than any that she has before written. The two sisters, Maitland and 
Rosette, are well contrasted, somewhat after the model of Dinah and 
Hetty in ‘Adam Bede.’ The frivolity and sorrow of Rosette especially 
are admirably wrought out, and the rascality of D2 Lafarges is not over- 
done. Indeed, one admirable quality of Mrs. Spender’s delineation is its 
instinct of restraint. This is seen, too, in Randal Stanton’s weak vacilla- 
tion, for whose fate we have no regret: the only thing about him that 
interests us is, that he has power to wound Maitland. James Moorcroft 
is, no doubt, a very excellent man, but we can feel no interest for him. 
Women like Maitland do very often, in actual life, marry respectable 
widowers with two or three children. It is the condition to which the 
noble self-denial of their life often leads them; but our feeling of poetic 
justice is hardly satisfied with it. Novel ‘readers will find in Mrs. Spen- 
der’s new story a thoroughly good and well-written book, which both 
deserves and will repay perusal. 


Overmatched. By the Author of ‘Six Months Hence,’ &e. 
P. W. J. Baker. 


' There is more of tangled and mechanical plot and its unravelling than 
of psychology in this new novel of the author of ‘Six Months Hence;’ 
which is scarcely an improvement, for the plot is not merely tragic, but 
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somewhat unskilful. First, the destined svulution is not concealed with 
sufficient art. The practised novel reader will see in a moment the little 
incidental preparations for it, such as the power of revocation and the 
impress of the writing on the blotting-paper. And, next, the catastrophes 
are alittle too violent for successful art, the tragedy on the Orme’s Head, 
for instance, and the serious effects of the occhio d’oro, the use of which, 
too, must be anticipated from the moment of Paulina’s possession of it. 

Still the story and its incidents are interesting. Novels must be 
written, and dramatic incidents and situations get used up, while it is not 
every one who, like George Eliot, can draw a psychological romance out 
of common life. The writer, however, while evincing her former love of 
complicated incidents, has considerable power of psychological analysis, as 
we had occasion to point out in our critique on ‘Six Months Hence,’ and 
more especially in morbid lines. The character of Paulina is powerfully 
drawn, and the limit of her wretchedness is well preserved. The contrast 
of character in her weak husband, too, is striking. Philip Rayner, the 
father, and John, the son, are also well individualised; so are Evelyn and 
Malcolm: the former, however, is by far the finest delineation. Again, 
the deepening of neutral tints into darker shades is cleverly done, as in 
both Whitaker and Paulina. The writer’s strength, indeed, lies in noso- 
logy. The style is good, although we must take exceptions to one or two 
gratuitous offences against good taste, as for instance in vol. i. p. 146. 
Altogether the novel is far above the average, and will interest novel 
readers. 


The Laurel Bush. An Old-Fashioned Love Story. By the 
Author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman.’ Daldy, Isbister, 
and Co. 


This story is full of Mrs. Craik’s fine sentiment, and it is written in an 
admirably clear and flowing style, which entices one to read on. But it 
is ruined by diffuseness: the real interest of the story is not sufficient to 
support the fabric that is reared upon it, which subsides, so to say, under 
pressure. We can hardly conceive of Robert Roy, in these days of cheap 
postage, forfeiting so many years of content and happiness because a 
certain letter never brought him an answer; and the heroine, however 
shy and self-respectingly reticent, would surely have been bolder over pen 
and ink, and have felt impelled to more direct effort to know the truth, 
let it be as bitter as it might. What might have been a very fair short 
story is ruined by the prolongation of a painful situation which was 
necessary to expand it into a book. Mrs. Craik, we think, will find, too, 
that our ‘greatest living poet’ said something ‘ far more deeply interfused’ 
than she gives him credit for in the heading to one of her chapters. 


‘ Shall sharpest pathos blight us, doing no wrong?’ 


is such a bad blank verse line, that ‘our greatest living poet’ could hardly 
have written it. But Mrs. Craik shows far tco much favour for the 
redundant syllable. - 
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The Maid of Stralsund. A Historic Tale. By J. B. pe Lizrps, 
Author of ‘ The Beggars,’ &¢. Hodder and Stoughton. 


Whoever wishes to gain a very clear idea of the condition of Germany 
during the Thirty Years’ War, can hardly do better than read Mr. De 
Liefde’s ‘ Maid of Stralsund.’ It is admirably told—the stir, the distrac- 
tion, the domestic division it occasioned. He has shown tact and insight 
in making his love story turn on this latter circumstance, It would 
not be fair in us to let our readers too far into the secret of how, through 
her lovers, he connects the pretty pastor’s daughter with the main events of 
the time. But he does, with the utmost probability, show us something 
of Wallenstein and his soldiers. Mr. De Liefde’s style is admirably suited 
to this work—simple, clear, unaffected. He imparts an air of reality to 
his dialogue by cunning little touches that do not in the least seem like 
inventions. We have not read a better historical story for a long time, 
and can most conscientiously recommend it, especially for younger readers, 
though adults as well may find in it much to inform and even edify them. 


The White Cross and the Dove of Pearls. By the Author of 
‘Selina’s Story.’ Hodder and Stoughton. 


i The authoress of this book shows much ingenuity and capacity in deal- 
' ing with certain types of character; but now and then she vitiates her 
in work by venturing beyond her experience. The story of Myvrza, the little 
| girl who was stolen by gipsies, and is identified by the white cross 
i and dove of pearls, is very well done; so is the gipsy woman and some 
j | of the minor characters; but in Hugh Durnford the Curate,’ we have 
‘if simply a mixture of impressions derived, we fear, from reading and not 
i _ from life. He is, most mistakenly, made the medium for introducing a 
a certain element of religion, which is far from natural or consistent. But 
this once said, we have nothing but praise to give. The novel is written, 
q for most part, in a crisp, clear, and evidently practised style; the dialect 
a is well done; and we shall look with interest for more work from this 
i author’s hand, because she has thought, insight, and dramatic sense. 
a But she must not give us any more Hugh Durnfords or Agneses. 


q The Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited by 
H. Buxton Forman. Four Vols. Vols. I. and II. 
Reeves and Turner. 


4 The text of Shelley, from various causes, stood much in need of the 
.. labour Mr. Forman has bestowed upon it. Of the whole bulk of Shelley’s 
writing he never had the opportunity of revising with care and delibera- 
tion at least one half. Then his method of work, though he was con- 
4 scientious and exact in certain respects, was not favourable to the kind of 
4 precision most esteemed by grammarians and critics. If he secured 
i euphony, he was indifferent to many minor rules. In not a few case 
a of laxity, his procedure is thus to be accounted for. Mr. Forman is cer- 
a tainly right when he says: ‘The bearing on metric effect of what at first 
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‘sight may appear to be mere slovenliness of grammar, orthography, and 
‘ punctuation is not easy to estimate in the case of so subtle a master of 
‘music as Shelley. I suspect his punctuation often depended more on 
‘euphony than on grammar: and it must always be intrinsically safer to 
‘leave the text as it is in these minute particulars than to tamper with it, 
‘unless there be a strong presumption that it has become corrupt since it 
‘left his hands.’ 

Mr. Forman’s principles commit him to an appearance of laborious- 
ness, for he binds himself to give us a faithful text of Shelley, so that 
even where the difficulty clearly arises from a mere transposition of a 
comma, or a comma left out, he must indicate the fact of change in a 
foot-note. But Mr. Forman brings to his work a rare patience and criti- 
cal discernment, we had almost said a divining power, which has enabled 
him to reach the spirit in which the poet worked and to catch his cha- 
racteristic methods. He has thus been able to give very good reasons for 
rejecting many of the proposed emendations of Shelley’s former editors, 
who have proceeded, in some cases, as though they were dealing with 
quite a different order of work. But this is done in no captious spirit. 
Mr. Forman is not dogmatic, but, as we may say, inductive. He patiently 
considers what can be said for any proposed reading, and if he finds that 
inefficient, he next considers all that can be said for the original text, and 
decides in the light of what may be regarded as possible intention on the 
poet’s part. Even in cases where we feel morally certain that, on the 
defect or discrepancy being pointed out to Shelley, he would have cor- 
rected it, Mr. Forman holds to his plan of respecting his author’s text. 
His exact and thorough work was much needed at present as an efficient 
protest against the reckless abuse of the editorial prerogative of which 
’ we have recently had too many specimens. 

There can be no doubt that to Mr. Alfred Forman we are indebted for 
a most ingenious and valuable emendation in the beginning of the Ode to 
Liberty. In former editions the first lines have read, 


‘A glorious people vibrated again 
The lightning of the nations: Liberty 
From heart to heart, from tower to tower, o’er Spain 
Scattering contagious fire into the sky, 
Gleamed.’ 


By inserting a colon at the end of the first line and a comma before 
Liberty, what was obscure before becomes clear and grand. ‘To say 
‘that a people vibrated the lightning of the nations would scarcely be 
‘sense, and to talk of Liberty as gleaming from tower to tower and scat- 
‘tering contagious fire into the sky, unless in direct opposition to light- 
‘ning, would be a strained use of language. On the other hand, the 
‘simple statement that a people vibrated, and that Liberty, the lightning 
‘ of nations, gleamed, is at once perfectly simple and extremely grand.’ 
All the notes, appendices, and remarks on particular words used, will 
be welcome and very useful to Shelley students. In fact, the work is 
in every way an edition de luxe—a worthy memorial to Shelley’s genius. 
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There are many points on which we should have liked to have gone into 
details, but at present we cannot afford the space. Suffice it to say, 
that if we had all our recent classics as carefully and conscientiously 
edited, we should have good cause to congratulate ourselves. 


Shorter English Poems. Selected, Edited, and Arranged by 
Henry Mortry, Professor of English Literature at Uni- 
versity College, London. With Illustrations. Cassell, 
Petter, and Galpin. 


Professor Morley rightly thinks that it is neither mere chronological 
knowledge nor admiration of detached passages that constitutes the 
wholesome use of a national literature, but an apprehension of the 
aim and spirit of each successive writer in its entire development. 
Chronological arrangement therefvre is important, and still more so is 
representative selection as exhibiting that development. Few are more 
competent to achieve both than Professor Morley. In this goodly volume 
he has fairly represented the characteristics of our Celtic and Teutonic 
forefathers, the transition period of the Conquest, and after it the time of 
Chaucer, the spirit of the Reformation down to Elizabeth, the Stuart 
and Commonwealth period down to the Revolution of 1688, and the 
subsequent development of English literature down to the present day. 
This is the first of four volumes, and is a selection of characteristic 
poems, short enough to be given in full, and yet some of them of con- 
siderable length. A second volume will contain corresponding prose 
selections; a third, a series of pieces, in poetry and prose, illustrating 
the religious life of England; and a fourth, a series of dramatic pieces. 

Among the pieces in this volume are many that will be new to general 
readers. Some of the old ballads especially, with their quaint illustrations, 
will be read with interest; and we need scarcely add that, in knowledge 
and critical skill, Professor Morley’s setting and notes leave nothing to be 
desired. The illustrations, portraits, &e., are chiefly from original and con- 
temporary sources, and are very curious, those of the earlier periods having 
much antiquarian interest. In the earlier poems the spelling is modern- 
ised, which, for the uses intended by the volume, was essential. The 
series promises to be, both representatively and critically, of very great 
value. This volume is a rich repertory of very interesting reading. It 
has beguiled us longer than we thought. 


My Old Letters. By Horattus Bonar, D.D. James Nisbet 
and Co. 


Dr. Bonar has here used the phantasy of the perusal of old letters to 
justify those excursions of the imagination which blank verse poets especially 
favour. His thoughts are just, his sentiments are fine and apt, and now 
and then we have really a good passage ; but generally the verse is stiff, 
and lacks modulation. The plan was too wide for the Doctor’s powers 
of execution, seeing that he hints he has not held in despite the Horatian 
maxim. There are good passages, as at pp. 128, 217, and 256; but 
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he continually slips into flatness and monotony of movement, which 
imparts a ccrtain commonplaceness to the idea and feeling. Itis very 
odd how some men cannot reach their highest without submission to the 
shackles of rhyme. The prefatory verses in italics are most chaste, 
beautiful, suggestive. We must quote two of them. He thus apostro- 
phises his harp :— 
‘In hours of heaviness, thy solace seeking, 
I took thee up and woke the trembling tone 
Of the deep melody within thee, speaking 
Like the heart-broken thrush, that sits alone 
Mourning its spoiléd nest and all its nestlings gone. 


Into these pages peace-thoughts weave their brightness ; 
The peace that has been, is, and is to be, 

Is here ; peace-blossoms in their tranquil whiteness 
I’ve shaken as I passed from tree to tree— 
Relics of many a strange and broken history.’ 


Boudoir Ballads. By J. Asupy-Srerry, Author of ‘ Tiny 
‘Travels,’ &c. Chatto and Windus. 


Mr. Sterry has adventured on a shining sea, but one that is not unvexed 
by sunken rocks, on which a frail vessel may easily come to wreck. He has 
steered safely past many dangers, but now and then his airy craft bears 
tokens of dangers not altogether escaped. He sings of love lightly, of the 
joys of home and children with dainty affectation, and, sooth to say, he is 
sometimes too enraptured with detail. Now and then we have a graceful 
pretty picture in a stanza and a naive, effective twn. But Mr. Ashby-Sterry 
does not know well when to stop, and, like an ambitious skater, will 
persist in repeating his flourishes when he is quite tired out. He has the 
instinct for delicate metre, but his faculty has not been tutored with that 
assiduous care essential to success in sustained endeavour in the one line. 
Exactitude, clearness, delicacy, nimble dexterity of movement, and the 
tact to draw tribute from technical unpromising terms,—these are the 
main verbal elements from which the writer of vers de société must draw 
material by dint of fancy, wit, and the nicest sense of proportion and fitness. 
Mr. Sterry, on the other hand, is uneven—now good, now indifferent, now 
easy and fluent, now forced and untrue to accent, and, on more than one 
occasion, affects to get a pun out of pure Cockneyisms, universally recog- 
rized as such. Some of the shortest pieces are, to our thinking, by far 
the best: for instance, ‘ A Butterfly Ballad, ‘ Her Nest,’ and ‘ Miss Millie 
‘ Millais,’—one of a series of very clever imitation word-pictures. The 
line, ‘ And wheel is a prelude to woe,’ is certainly not allowable. 


The Poets and Poetry of Scotland, from the Earliest to the 
Present Time. By James Grant Witson. From Thomas 
Campbell to the Marquis of Lorne. Blackie and Sons. 


This is the second volume of a good and useful and well-executed work. 
One good service especially Mr. Wilson has done. He has brought to- 
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gether into these goodly volumes, and thereby given them a permanent 
place in the library, some scores of those gipsy children of song—born 
in the hedgerows of literature—scme of them the almost solitary pro- 
ductions of their authors, not good enough to claim such popular immor- 
tality as the single song of Mrs. Grant of Carron, and yet too good to be 
left to perish. Many of these fugitive lyrical pieces have charmed us 
very much on here making acquaintance with them for the first time. Mr. 
Wilson has well-nigh vindicated his high claim for the lyrical literature 
of Scotland. The number and excellence of the compositions of the cen- 
tury contained in this volume in their relation to the population of Scot- 
land is really amazing. Probably no country in the world could in this 
respect equal it. Here are specimens of some hundred and seventy 
writers, Another thing that will strike the readers of these biographical 
notices is the large proportion of uneducated poets—such as the two 
Bethunes, who broke stones on the road, and Mrs. Janet Hamilton, who 
could not read until she was fifty. This is a striking indication of the 
intelligence and virtue of the Scottish peasantry. Lyrics are par ezxcel- 
lence the literary form of Scotland; some of her ballads are unsurpassed. 
On the whole, Mr. Wilson’s compilation is a very valuable one. It brings 
together much that to general readers would otherwise be unknown. It 
is edited with great intelligence and care, and is well got up. Perhaps 
too many of the names are ‘equal to Burns;’ but Burns is naturally 
the Scottish test for all national ballads. 


BOOKS FOR JUVENILES. 


Chaucer for Children. A Golden Key. By Mrs. H. R. Hawers. Illus- 
trated with Eight Coloured Pictures, and numerous Woodcuts by the 
Author. (Chatto and Windus.) Mrs. Haweis here makes a very interest- 
ing experiment, and testifies that with her own boy it has been successful. 
That Chaucer is full of material for nursery tales there can be no doubt, 
but philological and archeological difficulties would seem to interpose an 
impassable barrier between him and any boy young enough to be still in 
the nursery. Mrs. Haweis seeks to overcome the difficulty, first, by a 
modernised version of the poems; and, next, by omissions, for which a con- 
necting narrative is substituted. So far she has, we think, been successful. 
The direct realism of Chaucer will arrest the young mind, and his sim- 
plicity and picturesqueness of narrative will interest it. Mrs. Haweis 
recommends, however, that the mother shall also and first ‘read to the 
‘child a fragment of Chaucer, with the correct pronunciations of his day.’ 
Whether it be possible to excite in a child’s mind an interest in this we 
more than doubt; but this is not essential to the use of the book. Mrs. 
Haweis has done a great service in furnishing literary apparatus for such 
a knowledge of the English Homer. First, she tells the story, and fixes 
the place of Chaucer, in a simple, interesting way; then she places side 
by side in parallel columns Mr. Morris’s text of Chaucer and her own 
modernised version. The latter is well done; she keeps closely to the 
original, and selects her modern English with a fine feeling for simple 
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and exact words. Her notes are culled from many sources, and convey a 
good deal of interesting information illustrating the meaning of the story. 
Altogether the work is a success, and will be valued by children of an 
older growth also. The illustrations are quaint and pre-Raphaelitish ; 
they indicate considerable art-feeling of a certain class. The book is a 
fresh and attractive one——Johnnykin and the Goblins. By CHar.Les 
Illustrated by the Author. (Macmillan and Co.) Johnnykin— 
much given to dreaming, rhyming, and drawing, to the great annoyance 
and wrath of his matter-of-fact uncle-—falls asleep in the churchyard, and 
has sundry adventures in Goblin-land, where the great yearning of life is 
for things mortal and real. He meets with Friar Bacon and other 
typical personages. His adventures are intended as parables, or caricatures 
of things. Especially is there in Goblin-land a tendency to poke fun, 
make jokes, put conundrums, and string together nonsense verses, good, 
indifferent, or bad. Mr. Leland is rich in fantastic conception and full of 
rollicking fun, and youngsters will amazingly enjoy his book, especially if 
they are sufficiently acquainted with passing affairs to understand all its 
allusions, for there is a strong undercurrent of meaning in Mr. Leland’s 
nonsense, which he manages with great skill. The rhymes are very 
clever and the illustrations are good.-—Snow Shoes and Canoes; or, 
the Early Days of a Fur Trader in the Hudson’s Bay Territory. By 
W. H. G. Kineston. With numerous Illustrations. (Sampson, Low, 
and Co.) Is it needful to say anything about a book of Mr. King- 
ston’s having such a title? We know at once that he will construct 
a skilful story, and interweave with it all kinds of information, geogra- 
phical, phenomenal, and concerning animal life ; and that he will contrive 
experiences which shall illustrate the life and customs of those engaged in 
the Hudson’s Bay fur trade. The hero tells his own story, plunges in 
medias res, and keeps up an interest that never for a moment flags from 
its vivid descriptions and exciting adventure. It is a story of forty or 
fifty years ago, and therefore presents a state of things very different from 
that of the present day. Fort Garry is now the large city of Winnipeg, 
and the territory of the Hudson’s Bay Company has been merged, under 
the name of Manitoba, in the Dominion of Canada. The Adventures 
of Captain Mago; or, a@ Phenician’s Expeditions B.c. 1000. By LEox 
Cavin. (Sampson, Low, and Co.) Captain Mago is a contemporary of 
David and Solomon, a subject of Hiram, King of Tyre, and is sent by 
him to Tarshish (Spain) to procure silver and other gifts for the embellish- 
ment of the Jewish Temple. His story is designed to present a faithful 
picture of the world as it existed in Hiram’s time. Mr. Calvin professes 
to have based his work upon a careful examination of authorities, such as 
Renan, Davis, Wilkinson, Grote, Mommsen, Layard, Botta, and others. 

The only license that he takes is with chronology, from which he some- 

times departs for the sake of dramatic effect. Phenicia, Palestine, 

Egypt, Carthage, Greece, and Spain are successively visited, and ulti- 

mately Captain Mago sails round Africa, and visits the Queen of Sheba. 

His narrative is simple and straightforward, his adventures are exciting, 

and his book is beth novel and instructive. A capital book for young folk. 

NO. CXXIX, 19 
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—Under the Waves ; or, Diving in Deep Waters. A Tale. By R. M. 
Bauiantyne. (James Nisbet and Co.) Mr. Ballantyne has embodied in 
romantic tales for boys almost every department of popular scientific 
knowledge, and with a degree of success equalled only by that of Mr. 
Kingston. The hero of the present story is a young diver, who has also 
his romance of love, which is surrounded very skilfully with diving ex- 
periences of almost every imaginable kind, and which is not without its rich 
vein of humour. Itis one of Mr. Ballantyne’s most successful stories. —— 
Public and Private Life of Animals. Adapted from the French of 
Balzac, Droz, Jules Janin, E. Lemoinne, A. de Musset, Georges Sand, &c. 
By J. Tuomson. With Illustrations. (Sampson, Low, and Co.) The 
illustrations are the best part of this book; they are clever, characteristic, 
and droll. The literary structure is a failure. It is an attempt to set 
forth political and social ideas, or to caricature them, by the experiences 
and sentiments of various animals, told by the respective animals them- 
selves. It is too serious for fun and too comic for dissertation. How 
the amalgam is made up from the writers named we have no means of 
ascertaining. Many good and smart things are said, e.g. ‘As to the 
‘ Ministers, they are the gentlemen who cause others to lose their places, 
‘until they have lost their own.’ The book is not easy to read.—— Tiny 
Houses and their Builders. (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin.) No name, 
either on title-page or in preface, indicates the authorship of this charming 
book for children. It is a description of birds and their nests, some twenty 
chapters describing the nest-building of as many species. The writer 
has the faculty of easy simplicity, and the details told are interesting 
as any fairy tale. The engravings, on almost every page, by W. H. 
Freeman, many of them full-page ones, are of a higher than average 
quality ; some of the birds are surely portraits. The book is a kind of 
‘ Homes without Hands,’ for children. Happy will be the little one who 
secures this volume for a Christmas present——Scamp and I; a Story 
of City By-ways. By L.T. Meape. (John F. Shaw and Co.) <A very 
pathetic little story of London destitution, crime, and benevolence, into 
which the Queen’s visit to the London Hospital is well wrought. Flo 
is the little girl who thought that if she could see the Queen she should 
get well. It is very touching and beautiful——Tighting the Foe; or, 
Everyday Battles. By Fivexitiz. (John F. Shaw and Co.) Ar alpha- 
betical series of stories illustrative of battles with the tempers and other 
evils of human hearts strung upon a thread of a story, in which an 
ideal step-mother, wise and good, conquers the various faults of five 
wayward children. The moral of the book is good, and it is skilfully 
managed. Perhaps the religious teaching is a little too sermon-like, but 
we have read it with interest. ——Little Folks Picture Album. (Cassell, 
Petter, and Galpin.) A picture nearly filling every page, with a few lines 
of deseriptive letter-press at the bottom. A book for little ones from three 
to five, of which they will not easily tire. All the Way Round ; or, 
What a Boy Saav and Heard on his Way Round the World. A Book for 
Young People, and Older Ones with Young Hearts. (Sampson, Low, and 
Co.) Que has often heard of the precocity of American boys, but this is, 
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we imagine, the first time that a boy of eleven years old has written a 
book of travels round the world; with what assistance we are not told. 
The author is a grandson of Mr. Cyrus Field’s wife, and accompanied his 
grandmother and her husband round the world. The story of his travels 
is told simply and with vivacity. Of course, only the most obvious charac- 
teristics of things are mentioned. It will interest most young people. 
—The Little King. By S. Buanpy. Translated from the Freneh by 
Mary be Havteviite. (Sampson Low and Co.) A very charmingly 
written account of a young Russian prince, whose mother died at his birth, 
and who was so thoroughly spoiled by his grandmother that he became 
arrogant and intolerable to everybody. The story sets forth, through many 
interesting Russian and French experiences, how the cure was wrought. 
—The Pearl Fountain, and other Fairy Tales. By Bripeet and 
Juiia KavanacH. (Chatto and Windus.) The perfection of a fairy tale 
is when wholesome meaning and serious wisdom are unconsciously con- 
veyed in rich and fanciful imaginations, whose forms are apparently the 
pure creations of fancy, and are not marred by any obtrusions. In 
this delicious beguilement, Miss Kavanagh and her sister have succeeded 
admirably. It is a form of literature in which the more delicate qualities 
of women suceeed better than men. Men are better perhaps in creations 
of adventure and frolic, but women in gentle sentiment, which takes 
possession, we know not how, like sunshine or dew. Of these eleven 
stories we scarcely know which we like best. The one which gives its 
title to the book is very good, but it fails in the rounding of its idea—the 
suggestion of selfishness might have been managed a little more defin- 
itely. The envy of the ‘Silver Fish’ is managed better. The illustrations 
are dainty, and the book altogether is very charming.——Daft Davie, 
and other Sketches of Scottish Life and Character. By 8. R. Wuire- 
HEAD. (Hodder and Stoughton.) These half-a-dozen sketches cannot be 
discriminated in a few words. They present various phases of peasant and 
village life in Scotland. They are evidently drawn from life, and are 
characterised by keen observation, quiet humour, elevated feeling, and 
unobtrusive pathos. Each sketch seems to be intended to work out a 
lesson, but this is done with so much art, that all impression of purpose 
is avoided. The author has clearly considerable artistic power ; we trust 
he will be encouraged to essay it upon a larger canvas ——May/lower 
Stories. By Saran M. C. Cuark. (Edinburgh: William Oliphant and Co.) 
Aseries of sketchesrather than a continuous story, illustrating, in a dramatic 
form, the great Puritan emigration in the Mayflower, and the settling in 
New England. The principal historical characters, of course, figure in the 
scenes depicted. The writer has avoided the error of over-minuteness, 
Her pictures are cartoons rather than finished pieces, but they are boldly 
and graphically done. The episode of the New England mania about 
witcheraft is. especially effective. The volume will greatly interest young 
people in the story of the Pilgrim Fathers.—-—Adventures in New Guinea 
The Narrative of Louis Trégance, a French Sailor. (Sampson, Low, and 
€o.) Trégance’s story is solemnly authenticated by the Rev. Henry 
Crocker, incumbent of St. Anne’s, Weremai, New Zealand. A civilised 
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i kingdom in the heart of New Guinea and nuggets of gold weighing fifty 
[ pounds remind one somewhat of ‘Gulliver's Travels.’ The narrative, 
however, is well told, and the adventures are exciting. 


SERIALS. 


We are perplexed by the very mass of the serial literature upon our 
table. Our first thought is of the varied and great ability which is 
employed in it; our best writers produce their best work and our 
i greatest scientific authorities expound their knowledge through magazines. 
Our next thought is of the vast educational influence, of an intelligent, 
i wholesome, and religious kind, which serial literature is exerting ; some of 
Bi these magazines circulate beyond a hundred thousand. 

] Two classes of serials are before us—the seria! numbers of books and 
| i magazines. With the former the names of Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin 
| are chiefly identified. In addition to completed volumes, which we 

Bi have noticed elsewhere, we may mention the re-issue, in monthly parts, 
a of the Child’s Bible and the Bible Dictionary, both nearly completed, 
Hi - and each has had a very large and well-deserved success. Also a re- 
issue (the seventh) of the History of England. The first numbers of 

it a well-illustrated edition of Farrar’s Life of Christ have also appeared. 

t It is announced to be completed in twenty-four monthly sevenpenny 

H parts, which, as the octavo and unillustrated edition costs twenty-four 
ft shilliugs, is somewhat of an anomaly ; there is no intimation of abridg- 
| ment, although we notice a little compression in the notes. Such an 
edition of perhaps the best extant Life of our Lord will be a great boon. 
ih The second volume of the Illustrated History of the United States of 
q America is completed. This is fairly well written, and the story is 
if intelligently and effectively told. Some of the illustrations are good, and 
i the facsimiles of documents, &c., are interesting. 

Among the serial magazines of this firm, the Quiver maintains its pre- 
} eminence, and is fully equal to the very best family magazine of its class. 
Three or four serial stories appear in it,—by Anne Beale, whose ‘ Pennant 
i Family’ is an excellent enbodiment of an old Welsh legend; F. M. F. 

Hy Skene, Jeanie Hering, &c. It contains some capital Sunday reading.—— 
Cassell’s Family Magazine, each number of which contains some twenty- 
i, five papers, including serial stories, caters for general household reading, 
and is full of interesting matter of all kinds.——Little Folks preserves 
4 its pre-eminence in providing for the nursery. It is out of sight the best 
children’s magazine that we know. 

The Religious Tract Society publish their completed volumes of the 
Leisure Hour, 1876, and the Sunday at Home; which not only maintain 
q their ground amid the host of competitors that they have called into 
p the field, but advance with the times, and, in illustrations especially, 
P: _ greatly improve. The Sunday at Home volume contains a dozen illustra- 
a tions in colours, very beautifully done both in design and in tone. It 
contains the usual assortment of tales, biographies, histories, poetry, anec- 
cotes, and miscellaneous information. A serics of papers in the Leisure 
Hour, on the ‘Border Lands of Islam,’ is timely, and gives interesting 
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information concerning the countries upon which the attention of the 
world is‘now fixed. Such books are a large element in popular education. 
The Fireside Annual,1876; the Day of Days Annual, 1876; Home Words 
for Heart and Hearth; conducted by the Rev. Charles Bullcck, B.D. 
(‘ Hand and Heart’ Publishing Office.) These serials are of the same general 
character, intended for religious reading in families, catholic in spirit and 
Evangelical in tone; the first, like the Sunday Magazine, the Sunday at 
Home, and the Quiver, is intended for general readers; the second very 
closely resembles it on a smaller scale; the third is a magazine for juve- 
niles. They contain the usual miscellany of biographies, sermons, anec- 
dotes, stories, and poetry, which it is simply impossible to characterise 
with any discrimination. 

Messrs. Daldy, Isbister, and Co. send us Good Words and the 
Sunday Magazine, which contain papers of a higher literary type than 
any other of the mouthlies. From the first the publishers have sought to 
obtain the services of the very best writers of the day; they thus provide 
periodicals that the most cultured enjoy. To Good Words, Sarah Tytler 
contributes ‘ What She came Through;’ Hesba Stretton, ‘ The Storms of 
Life ;’ Mrs. Craik,‘ The Laurel Bush ;’ Major Butler some papers on South 
Africa; and Lieutenant Cameron an account of his journey across Africa. To 
the Sunday Magazine Mrs. Charles contributes ‘ The Bertram Family;’ 
Mrs. Stanley Leathes, ‘Once upona Time;’ Dr. Andrew Wilson papers on 
the ‘ Bywaygof Science.’ 

Messrs. Strahan send us Evening Hours, a family magazine, conducted 
by Lady Baker. Among the contributors are Mr. Gladstone, Max Miiller, 
Matthew Browne, Samuel Smiles, George MacDonald. It is needless 
to say that the papers are thoroughly good. The Peep Show is a picture 
magazine for little readers, and is well done, judging by the test of the 
nursery in our own family. The Day of Rest is a Sunday magazine, in 
which Mr. MacDonald’s ‘Thomas Wingfold’ appears, and to which Dr. 
C. J. Vaughan contributes his sermons on the ‘Chapter of Faith’—— 
From Messrs. J. Clarke and Co. we receive Happy Hours and the Chris- 
tian World Magazine. From Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton the 
Expositor, the Argonaut, and the Evangelical Magazine, all full of 
capital matter. The Hzpositor completes its fourth volume, and bids 
fair to occupy a high and permanent place in its department of Biblical 
literature. The Argonaut is more scientific in its cast. The Kvangelical, 
the oldest of our religious monthlies, begins the new year wae the 
editorship of Dr. Reynolds of Cheshunt. 


THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND PHILOLOGY. 


Reason and Revelation. Being an Examination into the Nature 
and Contents of Scripture Revelation, as compared with 
other Forms of Truth. By Wuitu1am Horns, M.A. 
H. 8. King and Co. 


It is interesting, and to the religious inquirer profoundly significant, to 
‘observe how many separate and distinct lines of investigation at the 
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present day converge upon the same problems of faith. If there is stil] 
in some quarters the old radical antagonism, once generally accepted, 
between reason and faith, it has changed its aspeet; but with the most 
thoughtful it has been superseded by quite different relations between 
the two. The various lines of physical inquiry carrying men’s thoughts 
to the problem of cosmology, the exercise of the comparative method in the 
regions of mythology and history, suggesting new views of the origin 
of religion, and the tendencies of ethical and ontological reflection to 
transcend the sphere in which alone there is a basis of positive experience, 
have all influenced the widening and more comprehensive thought of our 
own day when exercised on the questions that most profoundly occupy the 
human mind. Even in quarters where the rudiments of spiritual truth 
are scarcely conceived, the conception of faith and reason as similar in 
kind, only that the one accepts without proof what the other requires 
grounds for believing, is dimly felt to be inadequate and misleading. 
Not twenty years ago men of eminence in science, who professed respect 
for religion and sought to reconcile the claims of the two, were fond of re- 
presenting reason as firmly in occupation of a lower plane of truth, while 
faith discerned truths in a higher sphere, to which rational thought could 
not attain, but which, if it were able to see far enough and to gather 
together materials enough, it would be able to vindicate and justify. This 
mechanical view is being gradually supplanted by another, which we 
are satisfied is a higher. It is being more and more felt that truth is 
one, that there can be no real antagonism between one plane and an- 
other, one level and another in its kingdom; but that if our standpoint 
be the right one, all truths must, so far as they are perceived or appre- 
hended at all, be capable of being harmonised. ‘While there is a sense in 
which the lower must, therefore, lead up to and prepare for the higher, 
while science, as dealing with what is capable of sensible observation, 
or what is an extension of that through reasoning, cannot be in con- 
tradiction with revelation, yet the two can never coalesce, because they 
differ in nature. Faith is not the mere extension of reason without 
the elements which makes reasoning a process, but is the organ of a direct 
and immediate spiritual experience. The kingdom of God is not a mere 
refined kingdom of nature, but (though there are correspondences in 
the one with the other) is different in kind because it is spiritual in 
character. Consequently the main line of investigation on which religious 
thought is converging is the interpretation of the actual contents of the 
revelation which God has given to us in His Word and in the history 
of the human race, more particularly of special branches and individuals 
of the family of mankind. The question waiting for answer is—What 
revelation is, rather than Why or Wherefore or How do we come to have 
it. To ascertain the actual nature and contents of revelation in relation 
to other truths is fast becoming the fundamental want of all thoughtful 
sninds, which must supplant and displace all other problems until it is 
vatisfactorily met. 

The value of the vigorous and stimulating work before us—the outcome 
of a fresh and cultivated mind profoundly appreciative of the essential 
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characteristics of spiritual truth—is that it forces this question upon us, 
and will not let us go till we have grappled with and solved it. Mr. 
Horne tells us, in the preface, that the line of inquiry he has here 
carried through was undertaken for a Scottish inter-University prize of 
£100, offered some time ago by a gentleman whose name was not made 
public, for an essay on ‘The Nature and Contents of Scripture Revela- 
*tion as compared with other Forms of Truth.’ It is seldom that prizes 
thus offered secure works of so much originality as we find in this 
volume, to the author of which the prize was adjudged. He has, he 
tells us, ‘entirely re-written, very much enlarged, and completely re- 
*modelled it,’ only retaining the ‘fundamental conception.’ That, as 
we conceive, may be expressed in the words, that ‘spiritual things 
‘must be spiritually discerned,’ that the only way to realise the ‘ doctrine’ 
that it is from God is to ‘do the will of God,’ and that no ingenuity 
of logic, or refinements of ratiocination, or abundance of teleological 
arguments can take the place of direct insight into the ‘deep things of 
‘God.’ This does not imply any acceptance of doubtful theories of the 
*inner light,’ intuitional knowledge, or superhuman illumination. It is 
distinctive of Mr. Horne’s mode of procedure that while he claims to the 
full the spiritual contents of revelation as the result of the direct inspi- 
ration of the Almighty, he regards the mind of man as operative upon 
them in what may be regarded as truly natural ways alone. He goes 
so far even as to reject the ordinary theories of intuitional knowledge and 
morality, showing a decided preference for an enlightened observationism 
and utilitarianism. He rejects mystic theories of conscience, and accepts 
the evolutionary hypothesis both in its historical and sociological references 
to an extent that may be considered by some as hard of reconciliation 
with the fundamental postulates of religious thought. But all this is done 
in such a manner as to make more plain the radical reality and distinctive 
character of the revelation of God in the sphere of spiritual truth. And 
it is distinctive of the work of Mr. Horne that even those who will 
least agree with him on some points, will as to others, and those the most 
essential, cordially accept the results at which he arrives. There is much 
that is imperfect in the book; many lines of inquiry that are suggested 
or entered upon are not carried through; not a few difficulties are left 
unresolved ; and there are a good many obscurities that need clearing up. 
We cannot in a general notice enter upon these details, but we may point 
-out that the author has by no means made clear how we are authoritatively 
to separate between the ‘ matter’ and the ‘form’ of Scripture revelation. 
His views regarding miracles do not always commend themselves to us as 
self-consistent and satisfactory ; and there are waverings and hesitations 
in making out the limits within which the doubtful or the incomplete and 
inaccurate in the Bible record is to be discriminated from that which is a 
genuine revelation of religious truth. We do not say that Mr. Horne may 
not be able to save the authority of the Bible as the inspired Word of God 
by his theory of it as merely containing a revelation, but he has not 
suceeeded in so guarding his positions that hostile criticism would not find 
many weak points at which to assail them. We feel, however, that these 
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are details into which we are not compelled to enter at length. What 
we welcome in the book is the living influence of a vigorous and 
thoughtful mind intent upon the realities of spiritual truth that have been 
unveiled for man in the history of human experience. He has vindicated 
for religious or spiritual facts a place as authoritative data which 
can be as little rejected by any fair inquirer into the realities of life 
as the phenomena of sensible experience. We have the same warrant 
for the actual presence of the one as for that of the other, and can as 
little reject spiritual as we can material facts if we are faithful to ob- 
servation. Having accepted the facts we are necessarily impelled 
to inquire into their causes, which takes us up to the region of reli- 
gious philosophy or dogmatic theology. Mr. Horne rightly insists upon 
the necessity that we should not allow these latter efforts of the sys- 
tematising intellect to dim the significance of the spiritual realities, 
which are the materia prima of religious thought. But we doubt if he 
has sufficiently guarded himself against the tendency to weaken the 
authority of the higher thought about religious matters which grows 
out of the experience that presents to it its materials. In his acute 
critique of ‘religious ideas’ and ‘metaphysical conceptions’ we sympa- 
thise in the main with Mr. Horne, and regard with cordial approval his 
demolition of sundry ‘recent speculations on the unknowable and the 
‘ limits of religious belief.’ It is necessary to draw a distinction, and Mr. 
Horne has displayed great acuteness in drawing it between the meta- 
physical and the spiritual; but we question if the antagonism in this 
direction which he endeavours to establisa is demonstrable, or would be 
acceptable if it were. 

There are other points to which we might take exception, but we have no 
wish to multiply objections. We have not for long read a book with so 
much living thought in it that is directly and immediately applicable to 
the wants of the present day. We very heartily thank Mr. Horne for 
his profoundly interesting and valuable treatise, and hope to meet him 
again in the same sphere of inquiry, in which, we are persuaded, he is 
eapable of rendering distinguished service to Christian truth and life. 
He is a Christian writer in the sense that his whole consciousness is 
steeped in Christian thought and feeling, because he sees that all things 
centre in Christ. 


The Priesthood of Christ: a Restatement of Vital Truth. By 
JosepH Parker, D.D. R. D. Dickinson. 

This book is fragmentary in character. It makes no pretensions to a 
scientific or complete discussion of the great theme which it propounds. 
It is in fact a series of pulpit discourses upon certain aspects of the priest- 
hood of Christ, other important aspects of it being left untouched, and 
those that are treated being touched only at salient points. It is there- 
fore difficult and perilous to attempt criticism of it—which would hardly 
be satisfactory without going into details which are impracticable in a 
short notice. Like all that Dr. Parker writes, it is full of strong and acute 
thinking, which is not relieved here, as in most of his productions, by rhetoric- 
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or description. Many of his distinctions are just and far-reaching—as, 
for example, in chapter ii., ‘On the Necessity of Mediation,’ the chief point 
of which is the answer to the objection, ‘ Why cannot God forgive man on 
‘his repentance ?’ because, inter alia, the author replies, the offence is 
not merely between two persons, This is argued with very great power. 
Some of the chapters, however, the first for example, contain a good deal of 
repetition, and are not equal to Dr. Parker’s usual effectiveness of statement. 
Dr. Parker concludes, we think rightly, that an intellectual theory of the 
atonement is an impossibility. The only theories that he discusses are the 
moral theory and the expiatory theory, and he attempts to mediate be- 
tween the two. He justly says that both contain some truth. But he 
seems to miss the essential pointof their conflict. No one maintaining the 
expiatory theory has denied the truth contained in the moral theory, but 
the apostles of the moral theory do deny the fundamental truth of the 
expiatory theory. As a theory the former is formulated on a denial of 
the latter, not on a mere affirmation of moral influence in the death of 
Christ. Dr. Parker seems to us therefore to have failed in mediating be- 
tween the two, such mediation being simply impossible. Other chapters 
contain much important truth, together with things that we think equally 
amenable to criticism ; while others do not seem to us to have any direct 
connection with the priesthood of Christ, such as the chapter on the 
loneliness of Christ, in which the doubtful position is hazarded that ‘if one 
man had stood by Him, the priestliness of Christ’s position would have 
been impaired. The chapter, again, on ‘the Revelation of the Father,’ much 
of which while true in a most important sense, has no relevancy to the 
argument. And, above all, the startling chapter on ‘the Ultimate Aspects 
‘of Christ’s Priesthood,’ which opens with the thesis that life is a series 
of illusions, God setting before us one thing in order that we may realise 
another. A truth in part, but here we think urged to a paradoxical error. 
The lower lesson is not necessarily less true than the higher, to which it 
leads. And this is made the basis of the doctrine that the highest condi- 
tions represented by the words ‘ heaven,’ ‘ resurrection,’ and ‘immortality’ 
are only illusions—relatively not absolutely true. Thus an imaginary 
theorist is made to say concerning the resurrection that it is a parable : 
‘ Men rise again in each other, and are immortal in each other; the parent 
‘rises in the child, and the older in the younger ;’ ‘ Shakespeare lives in 
‘his works;’ the dead child ‘lives in my purified love andin my attempts 
‘at unselfishness ;’ Paul wears his crown of righteousness now, in the 
spiritual influence that he exerts—the cloud of witnesses to whom we 
are come; ‘ Abraham and David live for us now—in their history and in- 
‘fluence.’ But I feel that I am immortal. So you are; the humanity that 
‘is in you cannot die. It is Christ that lives in you. The universal is in 
‘the particular.’ But is it not hard to give up the idea of personal im- 
mortality? ‘Yes,’ answers Dr. Parker in his proper person, ‘ unless 
‘brought to that state of utter self-abnegation which it was Christ's ex- 
‘press purpose to work in us.’ ‘ According to the strength of his faith he 
‘ was in heaven even whilst on earth, and his anticipation of future and 
‘everlasting blessedness was a prophecy on behalf of the race in its ulti- 
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‘mate completeness and sanctification ; . . . the ultimate and universal ex- 
‘ pressed themselves through the temporary and personal.’ Notwithstand- 
Wl ing these avowals, Dr. Parker says that he does not say ‘ that the indivi- 
iy ‘ dual life has no immortality,’ but that he says ‘ something infinitely better, 
i viz. that the Spirit of Christ in a man should lead him to that last point 
‘of self-sacrifice which is willing either to live or to die so that humanity 
‘be ennobled and sanctified.’ And without verbally denying personal 
immortality Dr. Parker goes on to answer and discredit every argument on 
i behalf of it, so as to produce the impression that it also is an illusion ; the 
q great and true idea being that the individual perishes, while the race con- 
tinues, and that the great end of individual life is to live and die for 
humanity ; which brings us back through the phase of a pseudo-self-sacrifice 
| to old Pagamism. Dr. Parker says, however, that he would not preach 
| the doctrine to the popular mind. ‘Such doctrines should be written or 
i ‘ stated to the prepared few, yet they should give tone and colouring to all 
ii, ‘ public expositions and appeals.’ ‘ It is true,’ he adds, ‘ that by this theory 
| a ‘I seem to depopulate heaven: but I cannot forget that the same theory 
| ‘saves countless millions'of my fellow-creatures from fireand brimstone, the 
| i) ‘intolerable anguish and burning torture of.eternal hell. It would gratify 
hy ‘me to know that immediately upon death I shall enter into a land of cloud- 
By ‘less and perpetual summer; . . . butin the height of my anticipations I ask 
on : ‘myself the question, Can you sacrifice all these personal prospects if such 
re ‘be the will of God, and become but as a moment in the spring-time which 
i ‘ushers in the summer of universal humanity?’ Again, Christ ‘told the 
ft ‘disciples He was going to prepare the place, which was the most delicate 
Bi ‘way of teaching them that He was going to prepare themselves.. We 
BET neither reply to this statement nor comment upon it. But we do demur 
most seriously to such a theory being thus hypothetically put. Dr. 
| Parker has put its advocacy into the lips of an imaginary interlocutor, so 
3 as to make it very difficult to say when he is speaking in his own proper 
ii person, and apparently that he may leave open for himself a door of re- 
ft treat. Apparently he has fully committed himself to it, and yet has not 
j verbally avowed it. Surely, questions such as personal immortality are 
; fax too grave and momentous to be sent up as air-balloons. Dr. Parker 
i seems to have urged the theory in the strongest possible way, and to have 
. stated the objections to it with calculated feebleness. We have a right to 
. ask of him, as a public teacher of the religion of Christ, that he tell us 
4 ; explicitly how far he personally endorses the theory which he here seems 
o te sympathise with. Meanwhile we are utterly at a loss to imagine 
. the process of thought that has led Dr. Parker to so wild and paradoxical 
Sih a theory, and that has virtually brought his Christian theology to the 
Bh conclusion of John Stuart Mill’s Utilitarian philosophy. 


2 ie Hours of Thought on Sacred Things. A Volume of Sermons. 
By James Marrinzav, LL.D., D.D. Longmans and Co. 


HA / One of the most striking characteristics of Dr. Martineau as a preacher 
oi _ ofsermons is the combination of acute and continuous metaphysic and 
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rich imaginative beauty. There is scarcely a page of this volume that 
has not its underlying thought of subtle and profound metaphysic, dealing 
either with the mystery of God or the mystery of life in a way as original 
as it is reverent, and often throwing new and unexpected light upon wide 
domains of thought; and there is not a page in which the thought is not 
clothed with language imaginatively conceived and most richly inlaid 
with metaphor,—sometimes, one would say, overcrowded, but for the 
perfect precision with which it is used, and the rare skill with which it is 
arranged. It is never bold and obtrusive, but is always of that subdued 
and suggestive kind which suffuses with light as through a transparent 
medium. Anything more delicious for a cultured man to read can scarcely 
be imagined. We put the reservation significantly, for both the thought 
and style of Dr. Martineau are so subtle that we find it difficult to realise 
that these sermons could interest a miscellaneous audience. At the 
best, one would think, they could excite only a vague sense of beauty 
and suggest vague spiritual meanings. They are essays and meditations 
to be read, rather than sermons to be preached, or, if the latter, they 
demand a very select literary audience. Upon cultured minds they exert 
a great charm. ‘They are full of philosophical insight and of suggestive 
meanings, opening out on every hand vistas of noble thought and touching 
the soul with fine inspirations. 

They are pre-emiuently spiritual in conception and feeling,—meaning 
by this that they push aside all conventional and circumstantial things and 
almost intuitively lay hold of the essential heart of things. Their theology 
is not, of course, ours. Dr. Martineau’s dogma concerning the person 
and work of the Christ is, in our judgment, not only defective, but funda- 
mentally so. We feel the utter unsatisfactoriness of the underlying 
thought of some of the sermons, such as that on ‘ Divine Justice and 
‘Pardon Reconciled,’ and that on ‘ The Witness of God with our Spirit,’ 
and wonder that an iniellect so acute as Dr. Martineau’s, combined with 
a spirit so devotional and a piety so fervent, can be satisfied with such 
conclusions. The distinction attempted in the former of these two ser- 
mons between the public act and the secret feeling of sin, although true 
in itself, can scarcely, we think, in any scheme of thought, be a sufficient 
ground for forgiveness. We feel that it does not satisfy our moral sense. 

But the religious feeling of the volume far transcends its theological 
satisfactoriness. One feels in communion with a choice religious soul, 
and lifted to God and to goodness by its noble inspirations and sympathies. 
After all, the supreme test of men is not dogma, but religious life. As 
with Dr. Martineau’s ‘Endeavours after the Christian Life,’ published 
some forty years ago, these sermons will be a help and a joy to many 
whose dogmatic position is very different from his own. Their intellectual 
beauty, their spiritual insight, and their religious tenderness make the 
volume one of those rare productions which are a distinct gain to both 
thought and heart. 
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The Vision of God, and other Sermons, Preuched on Special 
Occasions. By Henry Attoy, D.D. Hodder and Stoughton. 


Contemporary Literature. 


The volume before us cannot be criticised or appraised-in these pages. 
All that we here profess to do is to inform our readers of the fact of its 
publication, and to give them some notion of its contents. If eloquence is 
partly due to the audience as well as to the speaker, if between the lines 
of a teacher’s words we can fairly infer something of the character and 
needs of those to whom he addresses himself, this volume may indicate 
a great deal not only of Dr. Allon’s power as a preacher, but of the present 
aspect of Congregational Churches. 

Skilful arrangement gives to this selection of sermons almost the cha- 
racter of a course of prelections on experimental and practical theology. 
Commencing with the ‘ Vision of God,’ where the method of the scientist 
and philosopher is contrasted with that of Him who revealed the Father, 
the author passes to the transfiguration which that man enjoys who 
stands in the full sunlight of the Father's face. Those perfections, which 
flashed their glory over Moses, and hid him in their lustre and trans- 
formed him into their likeness, are the same which make Christ 
* precious ’ to the man who ‘believes,’ and who therefore understands Him. 
But the functions of Christ are not limited by this prime condition of salva- 
tion, and so the author proceeds to discuss, in ‘the Healing Virtue of 
the Christ,’ the power of ‘the hem of His garment,’ and shows what can 
be done even with an imperfect faith. The next sermon unfolds the great 
doctrine of ‘the Spirit’ as the ‘ Abiding Teacher.’ He is placed above 
Bible’and Church, creed and liturgy, men or systems, in His power to lead 
us into all truth. This, again, is followed by our author’s exposition of the 
services of love and prayer. ‘The love’ is affluent, self-forgettivg, enthu- 
siastic, it breaks the alabaster box in grand abandon, and the house is 
filled with the odour of the ointment. ‘The prayer’ is unfolded also in the 
form of intercession, and would bring down blessings on another rather 
than on self. A corrective is supplied to vague ideas concerning our power 
with God in the discourse on ‘ Unrealised Visions,’ which by their very 
disappointment may prove the true answer to our prayers. The remaining 
discourses are on themes of great interest, even if the link of relationship 
between them is not quite so easy to set down in words. The grand motive 
of all service, ‘ For my Sake,’ is placed side by side with the great proof 
of a divine commission, viz., the ‘ Notable Miracle,’ the practical argu- 
ment and convincing force of which cannot be gainsaid either by authority 
or prejudice ; then follows the secret of ‘Spiritual Power’ and the pain 
and ‘Sorrows of Development.’ Thus the preacher has travelled over a 
large department of practical theology, and touched on many of the 
greatest questions which are agitating the Church of Christ as well as the 
schools of literature and philosophy. H.R. R. 
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Reasonable Service. By W.Pacz-Rozerts, B.A., Vicar of Eye, 
Suffolk. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Mr. Page-Roberts’s new volume of sermons deserves all the praise that 
his former volume elicited. It is ararer thing than it might seem to divest 
sermons of coventional style and of traditional form, to get religious 
truths spoken from the pulpit in simple everyday speech, clothed in the 
style and imbued with the feeling of the daily life of the nineteenth 
century. Mr. Page-Roberts may claim this merit. His style is simple, 
direct, and forcible; he speaks, without circumlocution, rhetoric, or pulpit 
mannerism, to the living thought and heart and life of his hearers. 
They feel that they are being spoken to, not about the lives and thoughts 
of men who lived two or four thousands years ago, but primarily about 
their’own, and about these only as they have a bearing upon their own. 
Mr. Page-Roberts shows us how the stiongest thought may, by lucid and 
forcible speech, be addressed effectively to the least cultured audience. 
No congregation can be overdone with thought if it be put in the proper 
way. Mr. Page-Roberts deals, too, with living questions. He seems to 
aim simply at benefiting his audience, informing them concerning the 
questions of the day, and helping them to right principles of solution; 
and this rules his selection of themes as wellas his manner of treatment. 
He presents all themes, not on their metaphysical or doctrinal, but on 
their religious and practical side, and he does this with so much spiritual 
penetration and wisdom that there is not one of these sermons that 
would not be listened to with equal interest by the. Most ¢: "Wigred nnd 
the most illiterate audience. #2 % 

We are not quite sure with what of, 2 Mx. 
Roberts would be willing to be classed—perhaps, with mane. taiaty 
he is very free from every taint of sacerdotalism and churchiness. He 
grasps the spiritual principles of things and seems to have sympathies 
with all who urge them, while he makes little of mere accidents. 

A certain incompleteness of grasp and of thinking is, however, to be 
observed in the treatment of some of his themes; for example, we per- 
fectly agree with all that he says in the two sermons on ‘ Your own Sal- 
‘vation,’ —that Paul did not need to be saved from his virtues, and that 
men do need to be saved from different sins, and, therefore, in different 
degrees; but he deals solely with phenomenal things; a profounder and 
truer gospel of salvation would urge salvation from the entire sinful self 
—a salvation, that is, which consists ina new heart. Let this be realised 
and it will rule all varieties of phenomenal things. The essence of Christ’s 
salvation lies in His urgency upon Nicodemus, ‘ Ye must be born again,’ 
and it is certainly defective Gospel teaching which simply urges a reform 
of various habits and says nothing of the radical change of heart, wherein 
Christ’s salvation consists. 

Again, in the sermon on the ‘ King’s Highway’ we are surprised st 
the imperfect thinking of a man of Mr. Page-Roberts’s acuteness, and 
that he should think that he disposes of the difficulties of Noncon- 
formists in relation to the Established Church by answering partially- 
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' stated objections, such as, first, that the antiquity of any Church system 


has any claim in a question of comparative merits. Ht had not with our 
Lord, nor had it with Luther. Next, the Episcopal Church, in the judgment 
of unsophisticated men, does in her articles and offices demand belief in 
doctrines which Protestant Nonconformists do not believe, e.g. baptismal 
regeneration and priestly absolution and authority; and these are not the 
‘teachings of particular persons,’ nor are they the abstract doctrines of 
creeds; they are the concrete doctrines of formularies which the clergy- 
man is bound to use. Mr. Page-Roberts affirms only common doctrines 
of his Church; he discreetly ignores those distinctive doctrines which 
have been and are the de facto reason of Nonconformity ; and to Non- 
conformists generally the recent change in the terms of subscription 
gives no moral relief, for moral obligations with them is much more than 
mere legal possibility. Not only is the Episcopal Church ‘ creed-bound,’ she 
has bound upon her articles of creeds which Nonconformists do not be- 
lieve, and which—the article of baptismal regeneration, for example— 
they deem of vital importance. He treats the question of baptism, moreover, 
as if it were simply a controversy between infant and adult baptism. Non- 
conformists are neither ‘ elder-bound’ nor ‘member-bound ’ in any sense 
like this, nor in any sense at all save that of the general and imperative 
moral responsibility that belongs to all social relationships. If the 
Apostles’ Creed is the ‘ only creed of admission ’ to the Episcopal Church, 
it certainly is not the only creed of its teaching. It is simply altogether 
unworthy-cf Mr. Page-Roberts to evade great questions in this manner. 
Again it :s not the:auestion:of liturgies merely, as between Episcopalians 
and Nonconformists.;,it is.a question of the Act of Uniformity, as im- 
posing oné partzculac jiturgy énd forbidding any deviation from it. This 


-Mr. Pagé-Roberts discreetly ignores. We must say that the sermon is one 


of the most superficial and disingenuous, so far as it relates to the actual 
statement of matters, that we have latterly met with. 

While, therefore, we heartily commend the volume for the qualities we 
have specified, we must express our regret and surprise that its thinking 
should be so defective. 


The Supremacy of Man: a Suggestive Inquiry respecting the 
Philosophy and Theology of the Future. Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co. 


The anonymous author of this remarkable volume is clearly no novice ; 
he wields a pen which provokes comparison with many famous writers 
and tempts to some speculation. It would be unfair to label the ‘Sugges- 
‘tive Inquiry’ by the vague appellation of Sabellian, Swedenborgian, or 
Hegelian, or to attempt to fix the theological or ecclesiastical latitude or 
longitude of the writer. He steers clear of the phrases and formulas of 
the schools, though obviously familiar with their teaching. He is, accord- 
ing to his own statement, ‘incapable of warmth and contention for either 
‘eastern or western lines of thought. He loathes the false balances of 
‘party zeal, The only fire which he finds at the centre is a universal law, 
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+which is also a great peace.’ The burden of the argument is to show 
that the universality of creation gathers itself up in man, that man is 
‘the playground of all the forces,’ and represents the unity from which 
they all proceed, in whose consciousness they attain their true consum- 
mation, in whose ultimate union with the personal centre of the uni- 
verse they accomplish their final end. ‘ Man (in Christ) is God’s direct 
‘method of manifesting Himself.’ ‘God crowns Himself in humanity.’ 
‘The fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man are the crown-faith 
‘ of national creed. Humanity is becoming king over nations, and sciences, 
‘and arts. The angel’s song is becoming the great heraldic device of the 
world.’ 

The relation between the ground and the manifestation of a thing—nay, 
of all things—is the explanation of the eternal relation between the Father 
and the Son. ‘Form’ and ‘ Essence’ are correlative, every possible idea 
of God must include them. Creation, if conceivable at all, must have been 
effected by ‘the Son.’ ‘the Form,’ ‘the Brightness,’ ‘the Image of God.’ 
These terms are Scriptural, but they represent a truth antecedent to Scrip- 

ture, and are not to be limited to the physical conceptions suggested by 
* them. The idea of ‘the Spirit of God’ contains all the advantages of the 
Pantheistic conception of God, with the enormous addition that ‘the 
‘believer in the personality of God has the ground for the idea of His 
‘universal presence, while the Pantheisthas pone.’ From this representa- 
tion of the Divine Being, which approaches so closely to the old Monarch- 
ism, the author discusses the problem of ‘ Creation,’ and with Wolfian 
acuteness, endeavours to find a solution of the origin of evil in the 
resolve of God that ‘ the link between Himself and the good order of His 
‘universe should stand not in necessity, but in personal freedom.’ The 
Lord suffers with and in His creation. Eternal punishment of creatures is 
impossible, because it would involve the eternal punishment of God. 
Nothwithstanding millenniums of sorrow and conflict, the original 
plan is carried out. ‘ Through the prayers and tears, through the watch- 
‘ings and fastings, through the temptation and agony, through the pain 
‘and death, through the resurrection and glorification of Jesus, the pro- 
‘cess of fastening Godhead into manhood and manhood into Godhead 
‘was carried on and fulfilled.’ The mode in which our author shows that 
‘God and His creation are centred and expounded in man’ is very re- 
markable and impressive. ‘Scripture,’ ‘Nature,’ ‘Art,’ are laid under 
contribution. The most interesting portion of the volume is framed in the 
form of a dialogue between ‘ Nature’ and a ‘ Stranger,’ of which it is im- 
possible here to give a fair conception. Nature says that she is ‘ broken- 
hearted,’ and that Jesus only of all her sons ‘fully understands my case and 
knows ‘ what is the matter with me.’ Natureis far worse than ‘ widcwed,’ 
she is ‘as one divorced,’ and yet cannot feel, any more than Jesus did, that 
she is so. ‘My God, my God,’ says she, ‘why hast Thou forsaken me.’ 
With the simplicity of Bunyan’s allegory the deepest mysteries of philo- 
sophy and the cruces vexate of theology are discussed, and the author 
leads forth out of the groaning and fettered universe a free man healed and 
triumphant throug Christ. The magnificent chapter on ‘the Sons of 
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| ‘God : their Future Condition,’ is full of inspiration, and we commend this 

: volume to any who feel paralysed by the overwhelming magnitude of the 

i q universe, who are distracted by the sorrows and apparent cruelties of 

it i Nature, who are trembling for the reality of the Spiritual, the Invisible, 

\ and the Eternal, who are entangled in the meshes of Pantheism, or are 

perplexed by what the author calls the ‘humiliating form’ of Creation 

if in Nature as it is; or of the Sons of God in Man, as we find him; or 

‘| of the perfect revelation of the Godhead in Scripture; or of the Eternal, 
‘th only Begotten Son in the Christ of history. 


H i Studies on the New Testament. By F. Goprt, D.D. Edited 
4 by the Hon. and Rev. W. H. Lyrrueroy, M.A. Hodder 
1 and Stoughton. 


The subjects of these essays are ‘The Origin of the Four Gospels,’ 
‘Jesus Christ,’ ‘The Work of Jesus Christ,’ ‘The Four Principal Apostles,’ 
and the ‘Apocalypse.’ M. Godet’s essays belong to the select and 
limited class of books which touch common things with a freshness, 
penetration, and harmony of view which, in the highest degree of it, we 
call genius. There is nothing in these essays that in substance may not 
be found in the prolegomena and exegesis of most modern scholars, but 
the arrangement and setting are strongly individualised, and in a state 
of society less familiar with theological thought than our own they are of 
nt | special value as presenting Christian truth in an artistic and philosophic 
form which commends it to scholars and scientific thinkers. 

The essays are a series of apologetics in expository forms. Great inter- 
secting ideas are seized, their relations are established, and a strong 
presumptive argument for their truth is thus constructed. M. Godet’s 
standpoint is that of a liberal theologian holding Evangelical views, but 
a expounding them with broad sympathies and thorough scholarship. In 
i the first essay the characteristics of the four Gospels are discriminated, 
«Bh and their authenticity is maintained in the light of the most recent ques- 

sal tionings and denials. Bishop Alexander’s ‘ Leading Ideas of the Four 
1) ‘Gospels’ will suggest better than anything else the handling of this 
essay. The essay on Jesus Christ endeavours to approach the Divine 
‘ Lord from the outside, as it were, and to trace the development and linea- 

i, ments of His wonderful character as an absolute proof that He is super- 
Be human. ‘The Work of Jesus Christ’ is perhaps the most important: it is 

: as etting forth of the mediation of Christ in the forgiveness of sins, first 
Sia in that which has been accomplished once for all, next in that which is in 
} process of accomplishment, and then in an estimate of its glorious totality, 
as indicated by prophecy and earnest. 

After our general remarks on M. Godet, in commending the first series of 
his essays, and in the hopelessness of detailed criticism within our possible 
limits, we can only, with the above indications, commend this very 
thoughtful, suggestive, and artistic volume to our readers. 


*,” Further Notices of Contemporary Literature are unavoidably crowded 
out, 


‘ 


